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ty Ceneral VekfffiM at MaoAydla* 


package even cudoisity <^^any vfrho wished their 

eyes ott its coiitentsi-7 " * 

General Ybi^tura's simple request is characteristic: " Je m* em- 
presse dc vous expedier moa fameux Manekiala, que vous desirez pour 
envoyer k M. Prinsbp : veuillez je vous prici mon bon ami> vous servir 
de cette occasion pour faire agr^er mes sentimena d*estime h M. 
Prinsbp, et de le prier cn m^rae terns de m’ envoyer une description 
4crite en Franpais de ce qu*il pourra dechiffrer des iubcriptionsi et em- 
preintes de nia trouvaille.” 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under charge of our 
associate Sir Jbhbmiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the Society, con¬ 
fining myself on the present Occasion to a cle«cription of the several 
articles in the order of their discovery, of which we have a full account 
in the ** Etat des travaux,” published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the As. Res. %'ol. xvii., page 601 ;—The articles, being 
separately and carefully packed, left no difficulty in recognizing them 
from the circumstances there indicated. 

Description of General Ventura's operations. 

The excavation was commenced on the 27th April. 1830, at the very 
.bottom of the cupola on the south side, where having met with no¬ 
thing but loose materials, the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there 
at the depth of three feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of ma¬ 
sonry was found, exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly 
budt of quarried stones, in very good* preservation. On piercing 
ten feet into this, a medal was middle of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the 
id^h of twenty feet. 

^1 am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, 
and I conclude they have been mixed with the general heap of 8catter%<^ 

ed coins, all being of the same nature. 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (probably 
copper) which was broken by a stroke of the pick-axe. There was in 
this box a second smaller box of pure gold, 1* Plate xxi.) with an 
ornamental top, in the centre of which is inserted a stone resembling 
the opal but friable and adhesive to the tongue like t&basheer ; it is re¬ 
served for future examination: this box contained the following articles; 
Fig> 2. One medal of gold, weighing 122 grs.. or two drachma (the 
same as was depicted from a sealing-wax impression, in the As. Bes.^ 
voL xvii, as No. 1. of Mr. Wilson’s plated) ^ 
a B 2 
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Th^re is also a description of this coin in the Journal^ ii. 38, hut both 
thftt yffd^the drawing (PI. ii. Fiff. 18) are imperfect, when compared witli the real 
coin, of which I have now endeavoured to give an exact etching. The sceptre 
held by the king on the obverse has a knob like an car of wheat. The projection 
behind the cap is a double fillet or ribband, and not hair: the side-flap on the 
contrary has more tnc appearance of hair, and the mustaches are well defined t 
the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which the ear of 
corn has hern cut? tin; legend,if Greek, is considerably corrupted (see vol. ii. p.38), 
but tbe central part .. ANOPA. . may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Reperse. The seated figure on this side appears at first sight to have four arms : 
but on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword belt, and 
the up-lifted left arm may represent the curved part of n bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist bangles and hands however is strong. The half moon behind tlje shoulders 
seems to ])rove the figure to be a saered or Rynibolical personage, although the 
chair is a Grecian fanteuil, and the head-daes!, resembles a close helmet. The 
epigraphe on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA.... TO : tlie first may 
be connected with tbe name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two 
letters maybe ilte date, 73. of some unknown era. 


Fig> 3. A gold ring, set with si pale sapphire stone, having characters 
engraven upon it, apparently Pehlevi, (fig^ 3, a.J 
Fig, 4. Asmallhit of pale ruby, (Balasor Balakshaui ruby, see vol. i. 358.) 

Figs. 5, 6. 7. Three very small silver coins. 


Fig< 8. A thin silver Sussanian coin, similar to those so frequently met 
with in Persia; weight 60 grs. or 1 drachma. 

Odverse. The king’s head, bcarde<l, and having flowing curled hair : the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyp¬ 
tian symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon, and star. The 
characters arc Pehlevi and illegible. 

A rudely executed fire altar and two priests or supporters. 

Figs. 9 and 10. Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in 
• thinness and general chardcler.hut destitute of the fire altar; weight 
about 50 grains each. ‘ ■ 

• Obverse. A beardless head, with well marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kind of tirsfil in the centre, and two flowing ribbands. A name very plainly 
written on the field in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an in¬ 
scription at once recognized to^,he in Sanscrit characters; these have been also 
^engraved under the coins, to thew the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other*. 

Reverse. Head of a female, front face, with very singular headdress : necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not 
easily legible. It is copied in 10, a. 


Fig. 11. The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 
43 of Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. 
The fabrication of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the 


* A few more of these curious coins have been received in Kera'mat Ali’s cob 
Jection, but 1 do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manik- 
ydla treasures unmized^ One bears the name of Krishna as Sri Vdeu Diva. 
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reverse resembles the Lanlsu,or pointed variety of the Nagafij^lpha- 
bet, of which we have specimens from Nipal and Tibet. The ^^rds 
visible are Cri yag . 

Obverse. A rAjd, coated, his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; the liair is disposed in cnrls ; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm, 

Reiferse. I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flnwing drapery ; the head and face arc out of the die, but the breast and 
waist on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), 
fully bear out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from 
the variety of cuins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from 
the presence of the Sassanian coin, which brings the epoch of the 
structure within cognate lin*its, unless indeed a dynasty of fire- 
worshippers reigned in these parts previous to the formation of the 
last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a. d. 223 ; hut we must post¬ 
pone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, 
as deposited at the base of the square stone block of masonry which 
tcrmiuuted theie ; (i mu uncertain hovcver whether the l^rcnch text 
will bear the interpretation 1 liave given, or whether the square is not 
a hollow square or chamber “onatrouve un carrt parfciil a douze pieds, 
tres bien dtabli au centre, buti regulicreincut cn pierres de taill ct tres 
bicn conserve :—apres avoir creusd dix piods, &c.” and afterwards '* le 
toutau bas du carrd dont la batisse rcgnliere s*cst tennimSo Ik/') 

On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when 
another copper coin presented itself. 

Cin the 22ud May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be 
found in the centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the 
square building, au opening was wfa*?te^6iT the northern side, of the 
height of six feet, and twelve broad : the excavations were pushed for¬ 
ward at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of 45 feet bad been attained, when on 
lifting up a large quarried atone, another similarly squared stone was*/ 
found underneath, having in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of 
this hole there lay deposited a copper box, somewhat similar in form 
to the gold one just described : it was perforated on o])posite sides, 
CFig. 12,) where apparently handles had been soldered on. The lid was 
decayed. Inside this box were found. Fig, 13, a little piece of cloth. 
Fig, 14. A circular crystal drop, and 

Fig. 15. A small cylinder of pure gold, (Whatever relic may have 
been in the gold cylinder has been lost.) 

27th May. On this day, at the depth of 54 feet, another copper^ 
coin was turned up. 
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O^lfe 29th, at the depth of C4 feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discovered 

Fig. 16. A copper ring, and 

Fig. 17. A courcc (cypra‘a moncta). 

At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassaniaii coins, in a very decayed state. Fig, 19. 

On the last day of the same month the principal discovery rewarded 
the Chevalieris labour?. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface ; it 
was removed with great labour and difficulty, and underneath was per¬ 
ceived with joy a small chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a 
foot in breadth and depth, thciiiterior of it built up with stone and lime; 
in the midst of this.on its careful removal, were found, thus hermetically 
sealed, the second series of relies now to be described (Plate xxii.) 

Fig, 19. A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Ventura) fill¬ 
ed with a brown compound liquid. 

Fig. 20, Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and 
turned on the lathe:—the sur^^ace of the metal was in such excellent ])re- 
ser\'atiou as still to retain the fresh marks of tlie tool, but the })iiiua- 
cle on the top of tlie lid was broken ofl'by corrosion, or in consequence 
of a flaw at the neck. 

The lid having been made on the lathe also fitted i)crfectly tight, 
and must have kept in, without loss by evaporation, another portion of 
the thick brown liquid with wliich it was found to be filled. 

On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that an 
inscription had been there imnched circularly round it. The letters 
are formed by dots, but they arc perfectly well preserved, and are of 
the first importance in making out the nature of the de])o>it. Fig, 20, 
h represents a facsimile di tuit. inscription, which is again. written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles 
an ancient form of Nagari\ such as might be used in writing, without 
the head-lines of book-letter, that sanguine hopes may be entertained 
■►of its yielding to the already successful efforts of our Vice-President 
and Captain Troykk. Tlie same writing has been found by Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored me 
(through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two in which he finds the 
same words repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for con¬ 
venience of examination. 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals. Figs, 28, 29, 30,31, 
32, all diflfering in device, but of that kind already known to us from a 
multitude of specimens found in Afghanistan and Upper India, by the 
^ arbitrary name of “ Indo-Scythic coins,” and now ascribed by Mr* 
Masbon writh certainty ^o Kanerka, Kadvhibes, &c. 
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They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been se¬ 
lected to shew us the prototype of the very five species of coins to which 
the key monogram is peculiar. 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no means 
exhausted in interest:—within this brass cylinder and buried in the 
brown liquid appeared a gold cylindrical box, FUj, 21, four inches long, 
by 15 inch in diameter ; the lid fitting closely on the interior of the 
cylinder, whicli it catered to the depth of inches. 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a 
multitude of fragments of what M, Ventura supposed to be broken 
amber {anibre brhe). Fiy, 22, a, h, c, </, will give some idea of their 
appearance when washed. They were of a light yellow^ or topaz colour, 
which was driven off by a red }y?at, leaving them colourless. The first 
conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glass vessel, which burst 
into pieces from the cx}»ansion or fei*mcntation of its contents ; and that 

the small bit of string, Fig, 23, iiiiglit have been used to bind the cover ? 

Within the box \vas discovered also, Fiy, 24, a small gold coin 
weigbiug precisely 30 grains drachma). The device resembles in 
some respects the larger gold coin in the first gold box. 

Obverse. The king holding the spica and hook, (quero, sickle ;) dress ns before 
described, and characters on the margin decyphcrahle ; as, ONIKIKOCANO—the 
vest illegible. 

Retierse. X sacred personage standing with his hand o\it-stretchcd in an im¬ 
pressive attitude ; his head surrounded T%ith a halo or rather as divStiugnished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to 
the right, and on the left arc some indistinct Kdters. KNUPt). The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the e.\ecution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, fig. 25. 

But the article of chief value in tins cylinder is decidedly 

Fig. 26 .A plain disc of silver, upon wTiich have been engraved certain 
letters, evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
the wliole mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of 
outer brass cylinder : but their combinaticfti is difFereiit. There can be 
little doubt of their affinity to the Sanscrit, but the difficulty of decy¬ 
phering them is enhanced by the substitution of the written liand, 
for the perfect Niigari, which it is clearly proved, from the coins dis¬ 
covered in the first box, to have been well known at the same period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the nmkdjoni, and the 
printed Ndgari of the present day. 

1 am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which 
must therefore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited outside the 
copper box a collection of forty-four copper coins : all matching withi 
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one or other of the five types so carefully preserved within the brown 
UquhL-' 

^jx the 2nd of June, one more copper coin was extracted, and on 
tl^e . 3rd of rhe same month, six more of a similar nature. 

^ ,On ;the 8th June, the opening perforated from above met that from 
the side, and reached'the eaAh beneath the foundations. The exca- 
ya;tions were howevcr^pursued;to a depth of twenty feet below the level 
of .the structure without making any further discovery, until the setting 
in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to discontinue his opera¬ 
tions. ■ 


Lh^delayed the publication of the above narrative in hopes of obtain- 
^ingla^^ction of the building, and a gt’ojjnd plan of the sp6t,which Cap¬ 
tainhad obligingly written fOn at my request; but the lamented 
illri^SS'of; General VKNTURA.andrhis visit to Loodiana for medical ad-. 

y s 

■^Ce hjft^e^jrCclutled thc.pOBsibilify of its jirrlving withm a ' rea^outible 

time/it may however still reaah' me^ere I resume the subject, which 

I mu^t now drop, to admit of the insertion of Captain Gerard’s and 

Mr. Masson's further details on :this interesting field of discovery. I 

have before-alluded to Dr. Marvin’s prosecution of excavations at 

Jelalabad; the extent and success of these, from Dr. Gerard's account, 

is much greater than might have been expected. While he was pursuing 

his seatch in this direction, Mr. Masson was equally active in the 

plains of Heghrara; where his good fortune in the discovery of 

coins and. his talent in', decyphering, arranging, and describing them, 

- - # 

and^eliciting useful results, have been made conspicuous by the valuable 
i^emoir read on the 30th April, to the Society. A subsequent note from 
^m' |o'Dr. GoEftAKD, (from whichextracts will be given presently.) puts 
W 9 « ih.po3sessioii of the pro^x*'''*' 'fhi& pfteraidqhs.on the Topes up to the 

endof Mardh last. Dr. Gerard himself "also remained at Kabul some 

* > • 

time, zealously pursuing the same inquiries. 

Thus we. shall bring together iii one^view the history of the opening 
the Punjab mounds up to the pre^nt time, when we may suppo^ 
them to be nearly exhausted of their treasures; but we must remember 
that, however successful subsequent researches may have proved,—to the 
Chevalier Ventura must be awarded the palm of originality in these 
discoveries : .while he alone pjcrhqps could have commanded sutficieiit 
itifluence, firom his positliph in'a'dptninant court, to overcome aK 
''.'%^uples a39.d difficiiltieB which the fitet enterprise of-the kiod tiati 
^‘^reseuted.\: When onde it wiais treasures lay hid4^?^ 

■J3^ tppes, a stimulus ' the prosecution and erdr^ 

‘ similar rescarchd^^VtiSI^^'^^ it must be added, for the de- 
u of these mysterI^4&oh«^a|^iftts of past ages. 
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II .—Memoir on the Topes and Antiquities of Afghdnistdn, 

Gerard, Esq. Surgeon^ Beng, Est.t addressed to tlse President of the 
Asiatic Society»from Jelnldhad, Ath Dec. 1833. 

[Read at the Meetings of the 30th April and 20th May.] 

The topes or edifices of which Manikydla is already familiar to ua 
by the enterprising researches of General Vkntciia, had appealed to 
our curiosity in the journey to Tarkistdn. but three only were visited 
enpassant; viz. itself, one at Usmdn Khitir in the basin of 

ilie Indus, and another at Pvshawer, On my return to Kabul, in 
November last, rmjde gratification awaited me, through the zealous 
exertions of Messrs. Martin Honiqberger and Masson, whom I 
met in that city. , 

The interest excited by the labours of these travellers (as might be 
supposed) was not limited to the mere inspection of tUeil COllCCtiOQS, 

which were displayed to me Avith an open candour that leaves me 
their debtor. I followed up the inquiry to which they had unfolded 
to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar results to those 
which have crowned their exertions. I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add 
more hereafter. 

The luonuinents now about to be considered, which were first intro¬ 
duced to our notice by Mr. Elphinstonb, arc calculated to rouse the 
attention of the antiquarian and the philosopher, when he surveys the 
relics they disclose in connexion with dynasties, of which all our 
knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, and of the 
events to which they yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us 
little or no account. To have a prospect of filling up a blank in 
chronological annals is of itself siifficiefltly ;Atetesting, but it is doubly so 
when these may serve to illustrate the career of one whose exploits are 
a theme of so much fame, and whose foot-steps have employed so 
many pens to trace even consistently. , 

These ancient edifices may perhaps present to us the sepulchral remain* 
of the Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway; but, whe¬ 
ther we view them as cotemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh 
in Turkistdn, or of those subsequent satrapies which emanated from the 
remains of that kingdom, the same thoughts recur, the same sug¬ 
gestions rise. Who wore those kings ? and what was the extent of 
their individual sway in these and other regions ? for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the Par\jdb, and even a great part of the Gangetic? ' 
territory and Sind^ were the seat of their dominion, whether this was 
Indo-Scythic or Indo-Grecian by what revolutions their reign termi- 

T T 
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natedt^and they themselves became extinct ? and who were their suc¬ 
cessors till the pe^^iod when the frenzy of Muhammcdan religion over¬ 
turned the whole institutions of the country ? These questions^ which 
involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials. 

Ancient history is sufficiently intelligible, and conducts ns to the 
path, and oven the allocation of Macedonian conquest in AfgWnxstm ; 
and if identity in the appellations of places is still perplexing, and even 
apparently inaccessible, it must be assigned rather to a deficiency in 
ourselves, than to a result produced by any interchange of language 
that may have occurred during the lapse of ages; for instance, if a per¬ 
son, familiar with Sanscrit, were to visit these regions, there is no 
doubt that things would speak to us, instead of awaiting to be inter¬ 
rogated. 

We are indebted to Col. Wilford for a knowledge of the fact, that 
the names of all the places in Alexander’s route from Bamidn to 
Multan, are pure Sanscrit. 

The Persian will also assist us in the inquiry. 1 need scarcely men¬ 
tion the single word Panjab (i- e. panj-^dh), five waters ; or Hydaspes 
(JhilamJ, the initial syllable of which answers to the Greek term for wa¬ 
ter, and the last to the Persian word " asp," a horse; and it is notorious, 
that the Dodb (two waters, or rather the land between them), 
of the Jhilam, is famed for a breed uf fine horses called dhani^, 
and also of fine women. It is related to us, that so many honors were 
reported to be paid to beauty in the country of the Cathsei under 
King SoFHiTES, that even dogs and horses were selected for their 
quality; and farther, that notwithstanding their barbarism, this nation 
was first in wisdom, being ruled by salutary customs, one of which 
was, that children born with disproportions in any part of their body 
were to be killed; nuptiais bviag only infiuenced by beauty of exterior 
in children: a commentary upon this will readily occur in the practice 
of the present day, and the usages which prevail in the territory 
watered by the Hydaspes In Turkistdn, the field for etymological 
affinities is equally prolific : the river Jaxartes, we are told, is read in 
the Mongol Ixiartis; but the Tfirks also call it Secandria or Alex¬ 
ander’s river. The river Soffd retains its name, as we find from Issix 
Oolah’b Journal. The Sogdrians are therefore readily recognised as 
the people inhabiting the course of that valley. The Getee must be 
idtdtftified with the Jogatai, who inhabit Zataria ; beyond the limit of 
flgthand and Kashgar, and of which stock the present king of Delhi 
atid his relative, the sovereign of China, are descendants, Balkh, I 
think. Colonel Wilford designates in the Sanscrit Bahalac ; also JBa- 

* M«h& RvKJEfiT Sin OH geto^his best steeds from that dUtrict. 
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tnidn, in Vimiydn, Bakhira, of which Balkk was the capita^ is the 
native cognomen which the Greeks modified into the.more liquid sound 
Bactria or Bactriana. BakAtar* is applied to Kabul to this day, 
and occurs in the histories of those countries ; but if this proves any 
thmg, it is that the Greeks retained the appellation, and did not bestow 
it. Peshdwer is known as a district of JBaipram, which was a pro¬ 
vince of Bakhtar; in short, a philologist coming into ^hose regions 
would find synonymes at every step, and could not fail to elucidate 
etymologies, which we at present receive as vitiated beyond the limits 
of analysis, and inaccessible by synchronotic induction. In this view, 
the Afghan or fashtd language may furnish us with many idioms, and 
esi>ecially the local dialectsof districts which have resisted Muhammedan 
conquest, and are comparatively»in a state of primitive simplicity. The 
vernacular dialects of the Tajiks (simply crowned heads or descended 
of kings,) the aborigines of the country, may be expected to elucidate 
something; for it is there we can hope to find traces of far antiquity; 
and if sepulchres alone are the result, they may at least enable us to 
connect local affinities, and fix the situs of some monarchs whom we 
already know to have been extant, but of whose reigns and institu¬ 
tions no vestiges have hitherto been discovered ; and though the infer¬ 
ence is, that they perished by the sword of the Khalifs, which swept 
away almost every written memorial of a prior epoch, it would be an 
extreme conclusion that some annals of the dynasties which followed 
the Grecian empire, if not those of the original settlers in Balkh^ 

not exist. The period of 1200 or 1500 years is far from incompati¬ 
ble with the expectation of finding inscribed legends either in stone or 
metal. Coins, the representatives of nations, are already in our pos¬ 
session, and obnoxious as they are to Islainism, as the types of idolatry, 
they have survived both the ravag® of tiitfe, and the intolerance of 
bigotry, and still mock the prejudices of religious zeal; we may there¬ 
fore expect to find remains that will afford local illustrations the more 
interesting to anticipate from the very obscurity of the subject, the 
total absence of research at any former period, and the barrenness of 
history and tradition concerning such events. 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul are 
planted along the skirt of the mountain ridges, which support that 
elevated plain, and this peculiarity is common to almost all of them : 
the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of a lake or sheet of 
standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it sti^ 
continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have 

* I don’t know if it occurs in Baber's Memoirs, bat I think it does in the Timflr 
Kama. 

T V 2 
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chosep^'the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their locations, 
the ancient city pf Kabul (stUl visible in the remains of mounds or 
heaps) also occupying that basal line. 

The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, 
or selected from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those 
which I have seen being either situate close under the cliff of the 
mountains, gr secluded within recesses, wherever a running stream 
had its course; and it would appear that a rill of water nourishing a few 
trees or patches of cultivation and verdure was a conjunctive feature 
of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated rising 
ground, washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, 
serving merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any 
traces either of them or of the living, .sequestered and almost shut out 


from sight, will not be sufficiently Intelligible to our ideas, excejit by 
comparing them with edifices in other regions of the world, the object 
of which is known :—if they had been smaller tJicy must have fallen to 
ruin in a few centuries. The masses of Manikydia in the Khyher Pass 
and at Peshdwer ulnmst forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, ex¬ 
cept some more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, 
tliough wc are not without analogies in the size of some of the Mu- 
hammedan cemeteries, not to speak of the pyramids of Egypt them¬ 
selves, while the absence of any inscriptions to denote another purpose, 
leaves us in the former belief. 

Of the sepulchres excavated byM. Martin Honiobeuger, amount¬ 
ing to more than thirty, the greater part havetheir sites atand 
theadjacent territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our 
notice, since it may be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the 
Bactrian sovereignties, as Ifalkh did another; the more readily as it 
would seem to answer iniVs locald^and conformation to the spot which 
Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels ; and it is certainly 
from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kingdom, 
uniting, as if by a band, the ..temperature and even some of the produc¬ 
tions of an intertropical cliiuate, w ith zones chilled by perpetual frost, 
having a considerable expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perenni¬ 
al streams- Here wc bcliold the tombs of a long race of kings (as I 
suppose them to be) which have survived in obscurity the lapse of 
many centuries : a large proportion of them, indeed the majority, have 
crttsfibled into mere tumuli; but, except those opened by Mr. Honig- 
BRIGBR they appear to have been hitherto untouched by the hand of 
xn<&. 

Muhammedan bigotry, which swept away all tlie traces of written 
knowledge within its reach, and defaced the memorials of whole nations, 
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has spared these cemeteries ; yetthis docs not sur[)rise as when the Bhuts 
of Bamidn, such gigantic types of idolatry, remain trophies of ^tem¬ 
porary or even prior ages. These wonderful images *are mciitioaed in 
the Koran, and if we admit the authority of the Mahabharat, and the 
situ more fabulous history of the Paiidu dynasty, their antii^uity will ap¬ 
proach to a period co-existciit with the fall of tlie Grecian kingdom, 
which is perhaps somewhat repugnant to conjectural analysis ; yet we 
must either assign that date, or an epoch antecedent to Alkxand£r*s 
conquest, for the construction of those wonderful idols. 

But, to return to Jeldldhad, The topes are here very thickly planted on 

both banks of the rivor, which washes thcnorthcniliinitof the vallev:the 

•• 

declivity of the soil being from the sno^vy^idge of Sufft'd koh, has thrown 
the streamquite totheivbase, aiul horc the tombs appear, black withagc, 
extending from Bala Bdgh to the conflux of the Kabul vixtv vXDroaia, 
about 10 miles downward and four fromAs we passed along, 
several werenoticed, whichdid notappeartobe dclajised; biittlw^yhadno 
doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this immediate vicinity 
that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed.—In the plain were 
seen the ruins of others wliich had subsided into mere hcajjs like cairns : 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare ; and 
upon a shelf of conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous 
from the roots of iiuffal kok, and here forming the cultivable limit of 
the valley on the soutli, extends a long lino of tumuli or ruiued sepul¬ 
chres, insulated upon natural eminences; though often upon raised 
platforms, a dozen of these may bcrecogniscd, not as merevisiblc heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and whicli until very recently had been un¬ 
disturbed by man*. Severiil having been opened by Mr. Martin 
Honigbkrokr with suflicient recompense* Their position is strange 
enough, upon a bare rugged surface (jf attritcjl «toiics, furrowed by the 
intersections of water-courses, the cliff of w'hich formed of agglutinated 
pebbles, or pudding stone, is hollowed into recesses vvliicli were repre¬ 
sented to me as the caves of the Kafirs, or “ unbelievers they are still 
inhabited by the pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, accord¬ 
ing to the seasons of the year, and take up Ihclr winter quarters in 
these Troglodite abodes. The site of the topes commands the whole 
landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cultivation, 
sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, 
all sterile and arid to the foot of Suffid koh, where again villages and 

* There is one immense edifice, but now crumbled into a mere heap, near 
Jeldidbdd, which serves tbe Nawab as a prospect point: be often repairs to it and 
seats himself upon its summit for hours to eiquy the fresh atmosphere. 
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horticultural productions abound, ramifying v^ithin the flexures of the 
mountains, or rising upon the acclivities, till checked by the rigor of 
climate. It must have been in this neighborhood that Alexanubr 
revelled in imitation of Bacchus, and there is actually a spot upon the 
flanks of the snowy ridge that would seem to correspond with the locale 
of that event, the summer residence of the Nuwab of Jeldlabad, which 
is described as aiFording the most delicious transition from the heat of 
the valley, embowered in the most redundant ever-greeu verdure. This 
portion of territory acknowledging but a capricious allegiance to the 
Nuwab, and a less certain attachment to his authority, is seldom frequent¬ 
ed and little known ; and though it is affirmed that there are no monu¬ 
ments beyond the line above alluded to, 1 cannot doubt that research 
would be repaid, and that along the skirts of a magnificent range, crown¬ 
ed with eternal snow, tombs will be discovered : the situation almost 
warrants the belief, if that has been selected from a regard to natural 
concomitants, and in Kabul the choice has evidentlv been influenced 
by such circumstances, for vse cannot otherwise account for a position 
that connects its objects with the surrounding gloom. There, in one 
of the recesses or glens deeply locked within the mountains, stands a 
Grecian pillar called Surkh Mindr, from its red colour. The site is 
isolated upon a natural eminence, showing a steep acclivity, lofty and 
almost mural cliffs rear on all sides. Another Grecian monument or 
minor, appears perched upon the crest of the ridge, at a great elevation ; 
neither of these bear inscriptions nor any kind of device, but I am in¬ 
formed there is no doubt about their origin. 

The decay and most commonly total wreck of all the edifices planted 
upon the southern margin of the dell at Jelaldbdd is easily explained in 
the nature of the materials that have composed them, which are pebbles 
ofvast size, or blocks of st&ae,attri<edbywaterto smoothness, conjoinedby 
a cement of mud. They have consequently been easily delapsed, andhave 
crumbledawayintomerehea]>s,]ike gigantic mole-hills. Where these have 
been excavatedat their base, a small hollow square or cavity is disclosed, 
formedof hewn stones*, wherein was deposited whatever remains were de¬ 
signed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikydla, and 
Usman Kkatir, where the square is continued from the top in the form 
of a shaft. In noneof those whichl have seen, or which have been opened 
by Mr. Honigbkrqer, does this conformation occur, and we may at once 
note it as a distinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt 
a local import. There are indeed few exactly similar; for they vary in size, 
in external decorations, or in their structure; though the contour has 

* Then the earrS of Gea. Vrktuba, about which a doubt was ezpreased in the 
foregoing paper, was a hollow, and not a solid, square.—- Ed. 
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a generic type, as we should expect, if the mausolea rep^sented 
the offspring of a single and original dynasty; .however much its 
character might be altered by the interchange of successive genera¬ 
tions, deriving new ties of consanguinity, in the same manner as Alex¬ 
ander did, intermarrying with the conquered, which he considered a 
link of union in a government, that was to become dependent upon its 
natural resources, though perhaps the only apology that he could offer 
for the sadden transport of love which wedded him to Roxana, 

The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated l^y Mr. Homo- 
BERGER are of the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproduc¬ 
tive of any insignia by which we can identify their original design, or 
connect them with their^^founders : a circumstance the less remarkable, 
when we consider the surreptitious interests of the workmen often em¬ 
ployed remote from any control, but even vvhgrc COUtrOl CTUbraCed th6 
entire operations the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the sepul¬ 
chres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively smalF ; from 30 to 45 
or 50 feet high, with a circumference of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of 
them presented the structure of Manikyala, or a hollow shaft penetrat¬ 
ing '■from the top, filled up however with the materials of the building, 
and discovering deposits of coins at various intervals, which continued 
beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where the excavat¬ 
ed stone reservoir was found, thatproved so fruitful of reliquiae. Nothing 
answering to the above has accrued to Mr. Honigbkrger, if we 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotbrbagus+, which was found in 
one tope lodged within a silver cup, but a similar cup yet unopened, 
would seem to argue the prototype of that acquired by General Ven¬ 
tura. Tlie exterior is a hard metal, containing a fluid which is perhaps 
inclosed within a golden casket like thaf of Moniky<ilo .; on perceiving 
which Mr. Honigbekger with pre^isionary care cemented the whole 
cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With 
the above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from 
the tombs, nor any other device indicative of the object of their erec¬ 
tion, though it would be an extreme supposition to entertain, that such 
fabrics should be raised as mementos to posterity without a single trait 

* In the gorge oftheiEAyAar Pass which penetrates the country from PwAd- 
wer, stands a most magnificent edifice, equal to or exceeding that of Maniky 
and if I am not misUken, there arc others. Mr. Honigbebgbr sent a servant to 
explore the antiquities of this district, habited as a faqir or mendicant, his est 
or only passport among people who live by pillage. He tempted the 
to dig by the prospect of treasure, but they would do nothing without pay and the 

object was thus (fortunately) abandoned. 

t Soter-myas, we Mr. Masson's Memoir, page 168.—En. 
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to connect them with the individuals whose existence they commemo- 
rate^f The relics which have accrued to Mr. Honigbshobr are how- 
ever extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones, or their dust, 
pearls, pieces of amber and rubies, and different kinds of sedimentary 
remains, the nature of whicli can only become knoWli by chemical ana¬ 
lysis. These were found reposing within excavated (turned) cylinders, 
of a soft striated stone, quite similar to that of which the shot and 
shells of fl. R-. H. Abbas Mirza atMeshed are made. These cups, both 
in their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough 
in India: they have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, 
apparently the back of the Bujpaira, containing written characters, 
occurred in one instance ; this precious fragment may unfold some 
satisfactory evidence of the origin and.design of the edifice which en- 
closed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among 
the collection- If my memory does not deceive me, I think I remarked 
small golden images of birds, while 1 am certain that many things 

escaped uiy observation, and also that 1 retain but a very imperfect Idea 

of any individual relic, notwithstanding the candor and liberality with 
which they were displayed to my view. I felt backward to gratify a 
curiosity that had little to recommend it, and the brief and defective 
notice I have now taken of Mr. Hon igbbrgWs discoveries, while it 
Can only convey but a faint trace of the facts which remain for original 
analy.sis, I venture to believe will receive from that gentleman the only 
construction tliat its motives can be supposed to meditate in making 
jt. One object may indeed be gained, since Mr. Honioberger has 
already embarked upon a long and perilous journey vid Bakkar to 
his native landf, after having given charge of alibis valuable ac¬ 
quisitions to Chev. AllaUd, whdfe^e prospects of returning to Europe 
seemed to offer a favorable passport for their transmission to Germany 
but which 1 have since learnt is likely to be protracted indefinitely. 
Under such a view, the foregoing remarks, if deemed worthy of being 
read before the Asiatic Society, may become known in Europe through 
the medium of a journal which has already in these obscure regions (as 
will soon be shewn) stimulated the development of antiquarian re¬ 
search, and in this immediate instance is calculated to communicate and 
preserve the merit of labors, which natural and adventitious causes 
might otherwise tend to consign to oblivion. 

^ There are inaoriptions on the brass cylinders deposited in the topes ; see the 
foregoing paper.—Ko. 

t See note of this traveller’s adventure at Bamiant p. 246. It is fortunate that 
he had left his coins and relics behind«-*En, 
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Mr. HoNiaBERQER would only have promoted hU own views, had he 
made the Journal of the Asiatic Society a channel of publicity to ilis dis¬ 
coveries, since it is fully probable that subsequent laborers in the same 
field will weaken the interest of his researches, before that gentleman 
can reach his own country (which must be considered a problem), or 
the fruits of his exertions shall have quitted British India. These are 
destined to enrich the Cabinet of Vienna, and we may imagine the 
precious banquet they will afford to such eminent literary patrons as 
Klapboth and Von Hammer. 

[We thank Dr. Gerard moat cordially for hia zeal on behalf of the Journal, 
but it would indeed he presumption in ufi to imagine the German Doctor*B coins 
could be better disposed of here than in the hands of the eminent men he names* 
W"e appeal toM. ScHLBGRL’snote onBactrian coins too often to allow of our under¬ 
valuing such high authority. We have been obliged for want of space to curtail 
the foregoing memoir, and to omit for the present Dr. G.'s remarks on the 
climate and country of Kdbul and Jel/ilabdd, We have said nothing on bis hypo¬ 
thesis thatthese mounds are the sepulchres of kings ; a theory also adopted by Mr* 
Massom', but coutradicteJ by mottt other authorities, who look Upon them as 
BudrlhUt fctructurea. This auppositiou is COUfinUCd by tllC ClifitCDCC Of Sitnilaf 
mounds in Nipal and elsewhere, and by the very nature of the relics discovered in 
them.—E d.] 


III .—Extracts from Mr, Masson’s Letter to Dr. J, G. Gerard, on the 
Excavation of Topes, dated Tattung, 22nd March, 1834. 

The fourth tope I opened had in its centre a chamber, with 

nothing therein but a little loose dust. I excavated to the very soil 
beneath, the foundation, but nothing farther was discovered : eighteen 
days’ labor were expended here. In the central chamber was a small 
cobweb with its tenant, a spider, app^irently in good health and spirits- 
The tope was 144 feet in circumference, and how the insect got there, 
and contrived to live, is somewhat astonishing; if he introduced himself 
at the period of the erection of the tope, he must have been above 1600 
years old. I know not whether naturalists will concede to his species 
such extraordinary longevity. The results of three other topes will be 
known within the three next days. Of one of them a nishan or token 
of there being something has been brought to light. Although by the 
experience of the fourth t 02 >e, I find that some of these structures do 
not contain relics, by which they may be identified, as coins, writings 
on leaves, &c. yet from the experience of all hitherto opened, I am 
confirmed in the opinion, that no one is without a sign or token of 
some kind, if it be only a small recess or chamber in the centre* 
Ultimately, a line of distinction may be formed between the topeS of 
u V 
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On the excavation 0 / the 

Bovere^n princes, members of their family who did not ride, and of 
saints, at least it so strikes me on a primd facie consideration of these 
monuments; but there is one misfortune, that the contents of none can 
be judged by the mere appearance. To ascertain them it is necessary to 
excavate; and tokens the most useful to antiquarian or historical research 
are often extracted from such whose appearance is least inviting, and 
vice versd. The topes, which are well preserved, and whose outlines 
arc clear, are also excavated at less expence, than the dilapidated ones 
whose outlines are faint or totally defaced. With the llrst the sanctum 
sanfctorum is reached without chance of error : with the last, the direc¬ 
tion of the excavation depends more on chance, and there is the addi¬ 
tional trouble of penetrating through the mass of fallen materials around. 
The famous Nanddrd lope, 104 feet in circumference, was opened iu 
eight days ; a much inferior one on the level plain, from which I now 
expect something, and which Ivas a circumference only of 108 feet, has 
now employed the same number of men twelve days. 

My searcli for coins at this place has been very nnsacccssful; I look for¬ 
ward however to a glorious stock from this year, and only hope that 

my competitors may not raise the market loo high forme. I have an idea, 
if funds permit, to send one of my men to Balkh for a couple of mouths, 
for the purchase of antiques : this will moreover depend on my verifying 
what I have heard from two or three sources, viz. that old coins are 

readily procurable at that jdace and neighbourhood. Now that Bactrian 
coins excite so much utteutiou, you may, if you please, let Mr. Prinsjbp 
know that three years since Major Taylor ut Bagdad had some sixteen 
or seveutccu Bactrian silver tctradrachms, and that two gold Bactrians 
were procured at Tabriz, both or one of them by Dr. Coumick, That 
gentleman s coin was stoler. from him. Major Taylor intended his 
coins, with a vast numben of othet^s, for Sir John Malcolm. 

I have heard nothing farther concerning Martin. I learn that he 
did not forward to Captain Wade the account of his operations ou the 
topes of Jeldlabad and Kabul, which he had prepared for that purpose 
in Persian. When I wrote the notice ou the Aram coins, I supposed 
that he had sent it, as he even read it to me, and made the remark that 
Captain Wade might publish it if he pleased. I observed that Captain 
Wadb was not likely to do so unless authorized by him: he therefore 
by a letter authorized Captain Wade to make it public. Neither one or 
the other was probably sent, and this I merely note in case I may have 
alluded to this account in the memoir, which I presumed would have 
been published by the Indian press. The account was simply one of 
the operations and discoveries, without any hint or opinion as to what 
age, &c. they had reference. 
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I liave some idea of publishing a detached small volume in^ndia, 
(that is Calcutta,) '*An Account of the Topes of Afghanistan'' with 
sketches of the whole. I apprehend tliat India is too limited a field to 
expect any extensive sale for any literary work whatever, nor do I know 
how the publication of works is managed in Calcutta, neither whether 
engravers would be found to execute the plates. Of these there would 
be some thirty or forty, or perhaps more. Neither am I satisfied that 
any one would undertake the expence of publication, nor am I sure that 
a publication by subscription would be sufficiently encouraged. I have 
set in order a general and individual account of these topes, explaining 
their site and identification as far as the relics extracted from them 
testify, with my conjectures respecting all and each of them: these con¬ 
jectures involve some points of history and geograpliy not to be avoided. 
I have also taken sketches of all of them, at a certain measured distance, 
and used a camera lucida, that their comparative dimensions in the 
sketches might be exactly preserved*. 

I have not lieard whether M. Martin, on being despoiled, lost his 
gold medal of IvAnvHisKs : as he justly prized it he always retained it 
about his person, and it was the only one of his coins, excepting perhaps 
the silver oncsofMENANnisRund Euthydemus, of each of which lie had 
one, that he did not forward by your medium to M. Allakd. If he lost 
it, it is fortunate that 1 preserved the sketch of it. (See FL XIU.) 

I hear nothing conclusive here of your researches at the Peshawar 
tope. Osman notes in his letter to me that the statues arc very wonder¬ 
ful and beautiful. I trust you will have found a prize there ; they arc 
certainly a very singular discovery, and may occasion a good deal of 
speculation as to the nature of the monument ; it will be highly inter¬ 
esting if their caste be recognizable. 

1 inclose a copy of the inscriptions^around^he koti' or box extract¬ 
ed from a tope here, as noted in my last. This if you think fit may be 
forwarded to Mr. Prinskp for notice in the Journalf, and he may in¬ 
vite those who are competent to dccypher it. There must surely be 
individuals at Calcutta, certainly at Hombay among the Parsecs, who 


* We should be most bappy to second Mr. Masson’s project, did we think that 
he could be rewarded by any sale or subscription lu Calcutta. It would certainly 
he preferable to publish in Europe, with all tlie advantages uf good engravers, a 
large reading public, and the various facilities which publishers there enjoy of in¬ 
terchange and communication witli others of the profession at home and abroad. 
There is besides a heavy duty on importing into England works printed iu this part 
of her deminions I The camera lucida sketches will be most valuable.—E d. 

T See plate xxii. and the remarks in page 319 .—Ed. 

U U 2 
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Journal of a Tour through Georgia, 

can the Zendavesta in the original. I should fancy a reference 
to the article Alijuabiit in any of the Encyclopedias would exhibit 
the value of the Zend and Pehlevi characters. I note in a memoran¬ 
dum the equiviilent characters of the Greek Bactrian coins to five 
Greek names and cognomens, and could have carried the subject far¬ 
ther, did time allow*. 

Your messenger brought a letter for the Nuwab from Osman, and this 
caused his detention to-day. I visited the bdrjes or topes in hand : the 
onq I noted as expecting something from is not yet got througli; in 
the centre was a kind of structure in form [as in Plate xxii. Fig 27], the 
bottom has not yet been reached. I hope to-morrow will produce 
something. The topes with these forms of inferior gumbases or domes, 
&c. in the centre, are very suspicious ; I fear in some instances these 
are the only tokens they contain, and they do not give much information. 

23rd March, 1834. C. M. 


IV .—Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, By 
CapU Mignan, Bombay European Regiment, Fellow of the Linnaan 

Society of London, and M, R, A, S, 

[Continued from p. 280.J 

Speaking to Prince Galktzin of the Russian Cavalry, who had been 
attached to the Count’s staff in Turkey, he said, “ We do not lose half 
80 many men as you are inclined to believe ; since on the instant a man 
is infected, we plunge him in iced water, wash all his linen, and on the 
second day he is sure to be convalescent/* That the soldiers of the 
Russian army should be infected, can create ■ no surprise whatever. 
Their filthiness is proverbial. I once saw a regiment paraded to per¬ 
form (as I imagined) their evolutions. On being drawn up in line, a 
Serjeant stepped out to <he frontVith a long broom, and rubbed down 
■ the men, as our grooms do horses. Had I been on the parade ground, 
I might have been murderedhy an attack of lice—a second plague which 
has smote this land. A punishment parade succeeded this novel scene, 
and several offenders were brought forward. The drum-major passed 
down the line, and actually spat into the mouths of the prisoners. The 
reader is tired of a narrative so disagreeable. I can assure him, that my 
disgust to this nation is founded on practices that exist not amongst 
the most barbarous people. I leave them to their admirers. 

On the morning of the 8th of February, we quitted Ganja forZodi, 
distant four leagues. On leaving the town, my attention was attracted 

* We shall take an opportunity of introducing these in a subsequent plate, with 
aUM many more of the same character as are now witliin our reach from the collec¬ 
tions of Sh^kh Ksba'uet Ali, and Munshi Mouan Lal.—£o* 
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byacrowdof women, arranged in a circle, who appeared to be overwhelm¬ 
ed with grief, making a singular noise. Approaching nearer, I observ¬ 
ed that they were sitting round a grave, and mourning the loss of a 
relative or friend whose remains were deposited in it. Some were howl¬ 
ing aloud, as if suffering from acute bodily pain, and appeared to feel 
deeply on occasion of the Joss sustained. Others however, I coukl 
clearly perceive, were acting a hired part, 

-And live upon the dead 

By letting out tbeir persons by the hour 

To mimic sorrow, when the heart's not sad,” 

Scriptural passages appear to warrant the conclusion, that the posture of 
these females, and their manner of going through a scene expressive 
of grief, must have been a very ancient custom. The description given 
of the children of Israel, after the destruction of Jerusalem, exactly 
corresponds with the situation of these mourners, “ The ciders of the 
daughter of Zion sat upon the groand ; the virgins of Jerusalem hang 
down their heads to the groundJ* (Lamentations, ii. 10.) Tiie prophet 
Isaiah thus alludes to the desolation of Judea. “She being desolate, 
bhollsit on the ground.” (Isaiah, iil. 26.) And it may be added as a 
striking fact, that 1 have a Roman medal, found during my travels, 
that rei)resents Judea under the figure of a woman sitting in the atti¬ 
tude of grief. The custom of hiring people professionally to lament 
obtains among the natives of Greenland.—“ The women continue their 
weeping and lamentation. Their howl is all in one tone ; as if an in- 
fttrument were to play a tremulous fifth downwards through all the 
semi-tones.”—(Vide Crantz*s History of Greenland.) 

We now proceeded over an extensive plain, which had a wild heathy 
aspect, interspersed witli irregular hills bf gravel, covered with tufts 
of dry prickly herbage, and withewed aromatic plants ; among which 
were vast numbers of the florican. bustard, and black-breasted par¬ 
tridge. The latter is a very singular bird : round the eye it exhibits a 
warty skin ; on the foot a small spur, bare^and black ; the forepart of the 
leg covered with short ferruginous feathers ; and the bill convex. The 
male and female are of the same colour, though the former has black 
spots, which on the latter approach to a yellow. 

After proceeding some miles, we crossed the river Kourak in front 
of some snowy hills, which were one uutracked surface. Here, the 
prince, who was a keen sportsman, obtained some capital shooting ; 
indeed all travellers pursuing this route would find many modes of 
dissipating the tedium of their journey, as game of every description is 
most abundant. Our table groaned under the wild ducks, partridges, 
quails, floricans, and bustards, which were daily supplied by the prince 
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and Mr. Cormick his physician. We went cheerily on, over a suc¬ 
cession of finely undulating hills and dales, till we reached our halting 
place at three o’clock p. m. with no more fatigue than if we had taken 
only a morning ride. 

We left Zodi at seven o’clock next morning, still traversing the 
plain in a direction south 50® east. The country, though so extensive, 
changed nothing in its appearance, excepting that the hills stood thicker 
and higher. The weather was delightfully ])leasant, and every thing 
breatlied the air of spring. We proceeded along the left side of the 
Aligez, close to the base of its mountain-w’all. Its sloping sides were 
thickly set with hamlets and enclosures, whicli produced a most delight¬ 
ful contrast to the regions of barren rock wliich pended above. Con¬ 
tinuing our march, the plain widened between more equally undulat¬ 
ing banks, and soon after wc discovered an addition to our party in 
the shape of a greyhound. His service proved an acquisition, for 
scarcely had we seen him, ere a herd of antelopes presented themselves 
along the slope of the hills near tlie low ground. We allowed them to 
advance upon the plain, and then slipped the dogs. The antelopes 
darted before us like a flush of lightning, and the Persians halloed like 
thunder. The sport became both animated and delightful, and the 

steeds, having a fine even plain before them, kept well up. At length 

the chased animal finding the dogs gaining upon him, made for the 
bills with redoubled sj)eed, Avhen Prince Khosrou, who was in the way 
as he repassed within musket shot, fired and so wounded him that the 
dogs were on him before he could traverse another fifty yards. He was 
placed upon the hack of a mule, and proved a capital addition to our 
travelling stock of provisions. 

We now took a descendiag position, due east, over a stony and 
difficult road ; which carried us th^u^ugh several rocky defiles, and over 
the river Terter, till we reached a small Muhammedau village named Sauk 
Boulak. We halted there for the night, and slept under the roof of a 
hospitable Mussulman, wlio roasted a sheep whole, and gave us some 
excellent coffee. On the morning of the 10th, we left our kind host, 
wlio appeared glad enough to see us depart, having been frightened by 
the fierce looks, and glittering arms of the Prince's attendants. We 
set forth over a road leading due south, passing to the westward of 
Shesha, the capital of Karabagh. On our way, we saw several Cos¬ 
sack stations, where our conductor, the Russian General, changed his 
baggage horses. These posts consisted of a few miserable straw huts, 
and the soldiers appeared performing the most menial offices. As we 
passed along, they stood with their heads uncovered; and the people 
dt the country likewise observing this ceremony looked ridiculous 
enough, since their heads were closely shorn. 
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This province is laid down in ancient maps as the countrythe 
Sacaseni, a brave tribe of Scythians, mentioned by Strabo, which the 
learned now-a-dav try to prove are from the same stock as the An^lo- 
Saxons, To the eastward is the province of Shirwan, the ancient 
Albania, the scene of so many actions of Cyrus, and subsequently of 
PoMHKY. Not far hence, the Koor mingles its waters with the Araxes, 
thus forming the apex of a triangle ; and the united streams, turning 
abruptly to the south, discharge themselves into the Caspian Sea. From 
a series of observations, lately made with Fahrenheit's thermometer in 
boiling water, at ditfereut heights, on the shore of this sea, it appears 
that water boils at 212®, 75 and the barometer stood at 28® 7 " V * ; hence 
the surface of the Caspian is 375 feet below the level of the ocean. 
Pallas in his travels, speaks of tlie low level of the Caspian, compared 
with other seas. Enoklhardt and Parrot, in their late journey to the 
Caucasus say, that the surface of the Caspian is 308.8 French feet 
beneath that of the ocean. The Koor contains a greater body of water 
tJian the Araxes, tliuugh its course is less rapid. Cyrus is said to have 
been murdered on its banks by the neighbouring mountaineers. 

The weather, which for the last week had been so mild, became sud¬ 
denly extremely cold, with a cloudy sky, and seven degrees of frost. 
Our truck luy over an uneven plain for nine miles, Avhen we began a 
gentle ascent up a hill to the south-east; and passing over its brow 
descended on the opposite side by a narrow and romantic path towards 
the river Parianzour. Following its course for two miles, we entered 
a deep wcod. The thickets through which we plunged to reach a new 
ascent were covered to the depth of two feet with snow, and the dif¬ 
ficulties our horses encountered from such insecure footing increased at 
every movement. The track up the height itself did not afford a more 
secure one, and when the ascent wast;^aiucd, similar obstacles present¬ 
ed themselves. We had to pass along the ridge of a chain of rugged 
hills, whose situation exposed us to every blast, while the road itself over 
which we travelled some hours, was slippery and dangerous. At the 
end of fifteen miles, we reached Gorouzour, where some Cossack horses 
were changed. That done, wc recommenced our march over the 
same rough ground, till we came up to an encampment, where we halted 
for the night. The portable houses of the peasantry of the country, 
we found comfortable enough. They cannot be called tents, although 
their structure is as simple. Several long rods, regularly disposed at the 
distance of about two feet asunder, surround a circular space from ten 
to fifteen feet in diameter, and form the skeleton of the walls, which are 

firmly tied together by bands of hair ropes, hitched round the end of 

• 

* Sic in MS. perhaps 28.71 Freuoh iuchea.— Ed. 
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each r^d to secure it in its position. From the upper ends of these, rods 
of a similar kind are bent, so as to slope to the centre, and being thus 

I 

tied with ropes, form the frame work of the roof; over which is thrown 
a covering of black felt, leaving an aperture in the centre to give vent to 
the smoke. Similar coverings are wrapt round the sides, and to keep all 
tight, another frame is bound externally, formed of cane tied together 
with strong cord, which firmly unites the whole. The aperture at the 
top is closed, as occasion requires, by a piece of felt, which is drawn off 
or on by a strong cord. Our next day’s journey spread a whole region 
of snow before us; hill and dale one drearj* waste, with a sky threaten¬ 
ing a still more deepening fall. Winter had here laid his “ cold and 
shrouded hand’* on every object: our lialting place for the night was 
to be Koubat, about six leagues distant in a south-westerly direction. 
The road was better, which enabled us to reach our quarters early in 
the evening. It appeared a wretched place; nevertheless, I must do the 
natives of these wild hamlets the justice to say, that, notwithstanding 
the unpromising exteriors of their habitations, they evince a frank hos¬ 
pitality within, to be remembered with gratitude by every way-worn 
traveller. The description of their sepulchral-like abodes I have already 
given, but it may be as well to picture the interior likewise. On de¬ 
scending a few steps, we enter a room which fills the whole space of the 

house, being about eighteen feet square, an ill-proportioned size to the 
lowness of the dwelling. At one side wc find the hearth with its chimney, 
and directly opposite a small aperture in the roof, to admit light and air. 
The earthen floor is beaten down very flat and hard; but carpets are 
spread when the inmates sit or sleep. No furniture of any description is 
to be seen. The walls are of dried mud, with recesses left in them to 
hold the utensils of the family. A small portion of the habitation is 
generally assigned to the korses, cqws, or sheep, but they frequently mix 
indiscriminately with their masters. 

We left Koubat with the cold at eight degrees of Reaumur, and quit¬ 
ted the now expanded chaqnel of the Parianzour under a clear and 
beautiful sky. Our road led to the south-east, and a few hours* travel 
brought us to the banks of the river above mentioned, whose impetuous 
motion was staid in some places, and frozen to the depth of several 
inches. As we proceeded, the character of the plain gradually disap¬ 
peared amongst hills, and we soon found ourselves in a narrow valley, 
which bv degrees contracted to a rocky gorge of very steep acclivities. 
At the bottom ran a stream, whose waters in spring swell to an impas¬ 
sable height; but at the present moment they were hardly more than a 
rill, and flowed amongst the rocks, while we journeyed by its side, con- 
templating the beauty of the overhanging clifis. We rode between 
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them for upwards of a mile, and then came out on a small plain.'twrhich 
appeared to be completely surroutided by mountains. Through an 
immense chasm to the east, I had a beautifully distinct view of the 
windings of the Araxes. Herds of antelopes were bounding over the 
precijntous sides of the mountains, and pheasants, which are sel¬ 
dom seen to the south of this river, were in great numbers. The 
source of this celebrated stream, which is boldly described by 
Virgil, Pontem indignatus Araxes/' is from the mountains a little to the 
south of Erzeroum, (the Arze of the Byzantines,) whence it flows on¬ 
wards in a serpentine course; until in gliding through the plain of 
Irivan, it sweeps to tlic southward, embracing the provinces of Irivan, 
Nakshiwan and Karabagh; and finishes its impetuous course in the 
north-east, near the castle of Kalagan, where it mingles its waters with 
the Koor, when both these famous rivers roll into the Caspian. 

An hour more brought us to the margin of the Araxes, at which 
point the power of Russia ceases —-for the present. How long this may 
continue to be the boundary line, and whether it be politic for us to 
remain inactive spectators of these rapid advances and encroach* 
ments, requires our most serious consideration. Be the intention 
of the Government wdiat it may. all Russian officers, during my 
residence amongst them, spoke of the march against India as an 
ultimate object of its policy ; and if w'e felt alarmed at the proposed 
attempt of the French on our eastern possessions, we should have 
far greater apprehensions from any similar designs of the Rus¬ 
sians*. 

Through the kindness of Prince Khosrotj’s Russian Mehmandar, we 
were accommodated in tents pitched upon tlic shores of the Araxes, as 
on neither side were any villages situa^d. The gurrounding scenery was 
awfully wild. It was like a ruin of nature itself, as if the earth had 
been convulsed to her very centre, and rocks and mountains had been 
hurled from their foundations by the violence of her convulsive throes. 
In the hollow of caverns formed by these grotesque combinations, the 
shepherd and his flocks had taken up their residence, and secured to 
themselves dwellings which nothing but a similar revolution could de¬ 
stroy, From the verge of the stream I observed that its utmost velocity 
in the most obstructed channels was about six miles per hour; while 


* We are compelled to omit here our coirespondent’s observations on the subject 
of a Russian invasion, as unconnedted with the relation before us, and not adapted 
for our pages, from which the discussion of political questions has hitherto been 
scrupulously excluded.—Rn. 
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throuiffl the broad and shallow passages the river ran at the rate of from 
three to three e.nd a half miles an hour only, in proportion to its 
depth. 

As the day was mild and warm, I waded through the water from one 
cluster of rocks to another, visiting all the little islands which obstruct¬ 
ed the passage of the Araxcs: and it must be confessed that, to the 
admirers of wild and majestic scenery, nothing could be more roman¬ 
tically picturesque. Towering mountains were formed on each side the 
river of immense masses of basalt and black granite, heaped one over 
the other, and hanging in an endless variety of fantastic forms, while their 
hroad shadows threw upon the surface of the stream a fine deep gloom, 
quite in unison with the scene, in the centre of the riv'or were again 
seen smallercombinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islets, over 
some of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp points cut¬ 
ting the cuiTcnt in its course, created foaming breakers in miniature, 
the murmurs of which were the only sounds that disturbed the stillness 
of the calm. In some of the hollows formed by the annucil friction of 
the rising inundation, when the Araxes was at its height, a bed of rich 
alluvial soil had been deposited, from wliich had sprung up young trees 
and bushes, the isolated verdure of which derived a higher beauty from 
contrast, and appeared like little Edens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the variety of form and co¬ 
lour; while their adamantine surfaces, exposed to the constant stream, 
were worn to a smoothness of poUsh, which art could scarcely give to 
them; and by the infinite variety of their positions, reflected the rays of 
an unclouded sun from every point like dark steel mirrors. Here were gi¬ 
gantic mountains of basalt, and rose-coloured granite, the latter crossed 
with veins of the finest porphyry and smaller lines of brilliant quartz, 
changing at every yard their h^ie of shade, and quality of grain: 
while the sublime solitudes of this dark and silent valley gave to the 
pure canopy above a brighter blue, and produced altogether a splendid 
picture of nature in her wildest garb. 

, Such a magic combination of forms and colours could not possibly be 
sketched with fidelity. Were the whole to be drawn and coloured on 
the spot, it would require the j)encil of a Claude to catch the beauty 
and the expression of the shades which vary with every hour, from the 
dawn to the close of day. The sun was sinking when we returned to the 
encampment; and I retired to my tent as much overcome by the mag¬ 
nificent impressions of the scenery I had beheld, as by the fatigues 
of our circiutous and lengthened route of wading through the islets 
of the Araxes to enjoy their beauty. 
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The Russian GeneralBARON Rennknkampff came to take Icavt^of our 
party next morninif as early as the day dawned. • Kiiosnou J\1ir/a 
presented him with a hajj contJiining twelve hundred ducats and two 
pair of handsome Cashmere shawls. The Baron's polite attentions to the 
'whole Suite were unremitting throughout: he was very desirous of 
crossing the boundary line, and of accompanying us to the court of His 
Royal Highness Abbas Mikza, that he might have formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of our highly re.spected envoy. Colonel AIacdonald Kinnikr ; but 
the orders of the Ein])eror Nicholas were so positive, that he could not 
even transport the Prince’s carriage across the river. His fear, also, of 
being thought more favourable to the Persians, thaiito his own employers, 
was excessive. Born a Livonian, lii^ was eyed with jealousy by his in¬ 
feriors in rank, who, if any opportunity ser\’cd, would doubtless have 
endeavored to injure his good name and interest with the Government, 
On pressing my hand he said, ‘‘The Emperor has every confidence 

in nui at present, and 1 must endeavour to retain it ; the Russians hate 
all my couulrymen most cordially, because some of us hold the best 
appointments in the Empire.” 

(7b he continued.) 


V .—Supplement to the Historiad Remarks on the AllahahM Inscription^ 

Ab. 2. Ry the Rev. W. H. Mill, D. D. 

In enumerating the few historical names that remain of the dynasty 
or dynasties to which I conceive that the Allultabad Inscription, No. 2 
may possibly belong, I confined myself t(7 such as are authenticated by 
ancient testimony : in wdiieb 1 am noli aware (.?f any omission except that 
of two kings, whom the researches of Professor Wilson have supplied : 
viz. Sahasanka, -who appears from the Visva Prakdsa to have reigned 
at Canollje somewhere in the tenth ceiiturv : and Kora, so called by the 
Maliometan writers, who was contemporary withMAHMunGHAZNAviin 
the eleventh*. It is however scarcely pardonable to omit all reference to 
a series of names with which so indefatigable an investigator as Colonel 
Tod thinks he has filled the chasm in question, in tliat most valuable 
and elaborate contribution to oriental and general literature, the 

♦ To these I add the name of Viea-Sinha-DkVa, who is said, at a 

period somewhat earlier, to have granted to the request of A'oisura, king of 
Bengal, the live orders of Cdnyacubja Brahmans, from whom the present brahmans 
of Bengal are descended. 
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" Anij^ls and Antiquities of Rajasthdn.” The Annals of Marwar con¬ 
tained in his last ,yf)lame, might well indeed be expected to throw somd 
light upon this subject: since it was by the remains of the Bahtore 
family that last reigned at Canouje, by two grandsons of the unfortu¬ 
nate Java Chandra, that this still subsisting principality of the solar 
race was fixed in Central India, near the beginning of the 13th century, 
and escaped for several ages the notice of the Musultnan princes that 
had subverted the ancient Hindu monarchies of the north. The pro¬ 
fessed records of the earlier periods of the family yet remain in the 
hands of the bards and other dependents of these princes at Marwar : 
and these traditional legends always deserve attention, though they 
cannot for various reasons comma|id historical belief. 

These chronicles all connect in a loose manner the solar race in the 
person of Sumitra (about the sixtieth from Rama), the last prince of 
Ayodhya mentioned in the Puranas, with the sovereignty of the Rahtore 
family at CAnyacubja—thence proceeding hastily to the defeat and 
death of Jay Ciiand or Jaya Cuandha, and the flight of his grandsons 
Seoji and Satkam to Marwar ;—after which, they begin to wear the 
appearance of circumstantial history. Some of them however assume an 
aspect of chronological definiteness at the period of Nayn Pal (Nayana 
Pala,) whom they represent as having conquered Canouje in the year of 
Vicramaditya 526, or A. D, 470, from king Ajipala, a descendant of 
^4 ^amidha, of the Lunar race, which race they represent as having held 
the sovereignty of Canyacubja or Gadhipura, from the fabulous times 
of Gadhi, father of Visvamitra, to whom its foundation is generally 
ascribed, down to this comparatively recent period. Prom this Nayn 
Pal, the Marwar chroniclers give a genealogical*series of twenty genera¬ 
tions to the unfortunate Java Chandra, thus filling the interval from 
A. D. 470 to 1193, Sofae obser/ed incongruities in the testimony 
on which this series is given have not prevented Colonel Tod from 
attaching to the former date, and to the whole genealogy, a credit which 
he does not appear to give tc<any names preceding Nayn Pal in the 
same genealogical to11s« . He takes it for established fact that the Kah- 
tore family thus reigned for seven centuries at Canouje, and that this 
was the only principality of the solar race that ever occupied that an¬ 
cient seat of Hindu empire. 

The exhibition of this genealogy, as given by Colonel Tod, side by 
side with the testimony of indubitable Sanscrit monuments brought to 
light by Colehrookb; Fbll, and Wilson, as to the actual reign of the 
Rahtore princes, at ^Cano^je, will.bring to the test these assertions of 
the bards and panegyrists of the royal house at Marwar. It will be 
•'Been that it needs not the absence of the names of Yasovarman and 
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Sahasanka. (who certainly reigned at Canouje within the liwits of 
these seven centuries), to prove this genealogy destitKtc of all historical 
authority. 


Colonel Tod’s RajastbAn. 

Vol. li. pp, 5, 1 . 

Nayana-pala roYKjuero;* of Conouje— 
A. L). 470« and theacc surnaincd 
CamU’dlivaga, with all his descendauta 
who follow. 

Padarata or Bharata. his son, king 
I of Canouje. 

PuNJA, do. do. 


Dharma.bhumho, do. do. whose 12 
brothers were also founders of great 
Rajput families. 

Aji-cbandra, do. do. 

I 

XJl>AYA*CBANDRA, ilo. do. 

Nrifati, do. do. 

Kenaka-srna, do. do. 
SAHASRA-Si^LA, do. do. 

Mi£GiiA-sfiNA, do. do. 

1 

VIra-bhadra, do. do. 

Deva-sena, do. do. 

VlMALA-SfiNA, do. do« 

, I > 

Dana-srna, do. do. 

Mvkunda, do. do. 

I 

Bhudu ? do. do. 

R/ja-sena, do. do. 

Trxfala, do. do. 

Sai Ponoa, do. do. 
Vjjaya-chakdra, do. do. 
Jaya-chandba, do. do. 


Inscriptions published in the Asiatic 
Researches, vols. ix, and xv. 


Tasovigraha, or Saf-PALA, whose 
son 

1 

Mahi-chandra, was father of 


■ * f 

Chandra-Deva, who became a. d. 

by conquest king of Ca- 
nouje about 1072 . 

Madana-fj^ia, his Bon, who 

succeeded, 1090 . 

Govinda»chamdra, do. do. 1120 . 

VUAYA-CBANDRA, do. do. 1144 . 


Jata-gbakdra, do. do. 1160 * 


Hence it appears, that the Marwar authorities are correct only as to 
the unfortunate Jaya Chandra, who died A. D. 1193, and his father 
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Yu AY A Chandra, who died in 1168 . Respecting all his ancestors they 
are altogether wi^ong, and have exj»anded into seven centuries a dynasty 
which lasted but 120 years ; for the same inscription which relates the 
conquest of Chan ora Ueva is utterly silent as to the crown of Canouje 
having been bis by right of hereditary descent from Nayana Pala, or 
anv other. Wc have therefore little reason to credit the Marwar chroui- 
clcis in tlic utherpart of their statement; viz. that this Rahlorc dyjnisty 
thus reduced to one centui v. was the first and onlv d\ nasty of the solar 
race at Canonje. It is far more probable that princes of ])nrer de¬ 
scent than they (whom Colonel Tod suspects on very probable grounds 
to be of partly Scythian origin) occupied that scat of empire from a pe¬ 
riod at least as early as that named by their clironiclers, viz. in the 
fifth century, or perhaps long before it. To some of these the kings 
mentioned in our inscription may have belonged, whom these au¬ 
thorities, if admitted as true, would exclude altogether. 

A greater assistance might perhaps be obtained from Colonel Tod, 
had lie given us the Jain insci iplion to which lie alludes in p]>. 140 and 
211 of the first volume of the Transactions of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, 
as written in an ancient character (very probably that of our inscrip¬ 
tion) long disused in India, but known to the Jain hierarchs, and of which 


he promises to the Society a key. For this inscription relates to a certain 
Avanti Rttja or Lord of Ujjayini, called Chanouaoui'TA, and is dated in 
the year 427*, wdiich if applied to the era of the great monarch of that 
city ViCRAMADiTVA Will be A. D. 371, but if applied to the Jain era of 
Mahavira will be B. C. 106. Rut the localities specified in the Alla- 
liabad pillar all seem to indicate a Gangetic kiiigdoin rather than one 
whose centre is at Oujein. 

In the line of the Chohan princes of Ajraeir, closed by the name of 
the heroic PRiTHu-RAi,*(who pAifsessed himself jii the 12lh century 
of the ancient kingdom of Iiidrapristha or Dehli, only to be the last 
Hindu prince that ever reigned there) we find a Chandragupta, son 
of Mahasxnha and grandson of Ma'nikya-Rai, the latter a king 
of some celebrity, whose date is fixed to A. D. 695, Rut the men- 

w 

tion of these names, together with that of the son and successor in the 
kingdom, which is not Samudragupta but PRAXAPA-yiNUA, is alone 
saificient to remove all idea of this being the Chandragupta of our in¬ 
scription ; even without recurring to the decisive reason, that the AgnU 
'hula class of Xattriyas, to which this Chauhan^ family belongs, is ex- 


. On the second mebtloti Colonel Ton, apparently from inadvertency, makev the 
idate of this same monument 4(16, U e. 30 years later than before. 
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eluded as completely as the Lunar race from the character here assig*aed, 
of ” children of the Sun/' The last reason excludes =ulso a more an¬ 
cient Chandragui'ta who, as Colonel Tod informs us, stands before 
Manikya-Rat, in the long line, (which he has not publislied) of the 
Chohans* descent from their remote ancestor Auni-Pala : though this 
prince, if real, may very possibly be tlic Lord of Oujein who U the 
subject of the Jain inscription already alluded to, (T. R. A. S. vol, i. 


p. 140.) 

The same reason prevents us from profiting by anotlter tradition often 
repeated by the same learned inquirer, both in his Annals of Rajasthan 
and his contributioijs to the R. A. S. Transactions, relating to anotluT 
celebrated branch of the Agni-kula Xatlrivas, the Pramaras. One tribe of 
this Rajput race, the Mor/, is in the habit at this day of claiming for tlicir 
own tiie celebrated Chanduaciupta Muurydy founder of the dyna-ty so 
called at Palibothra in the days of Bkleucus Nicatoh. The accouutgiven 
by all the ancient Sanscrit authorities of the origin of that name is very dif¬ 
ferent from this, viz. that it is liie ])atronyrnic noun derived from the Sudra 
damsel Mcka, of whom the king Nanda Mahapadma became enamour¬ 
ed (being himself aUo of half-blood, the offspring of tlie Lunar prince 
Mahananda by a slave girl), aiul thus became the father of CuANmuA- 
C 3 UPTA, who afterwards succeeded by extirpating, with the Machiaveliaii 
Brahman’s aid, his nine more legitimate brethren. This account is so uni¬ 
versal—and it is so visible also even in the inverted accounts preserved 


by Diodorus Siculus, Tkogus Pompkius, and others in the west, 
(making Sandraiiottus the offspring of a queen and a barber, in¬ 
stead of a king and a barber’s daughter) that it reejuires no ordinary 
attachment to tlie later chroniclers of Raja'^than to set aside those 
statements by making tliis king a member of a noble tribe of the 
purest Rajputs, to make him consequently unconnected altogether 
with those Nakdas whom he succeeded or displaced—and even to sus¬ 
pect the word Maurya, (as Colonel Tod doe?-, T. R. A. S. i. 211,) to he 
an interpolation for Mori. There may howe !*cr be a Ciianduagupta to 
which such a tradition points with partial truth ; and such 1 should 
have suspected to be the conquering Chandkaoupta of our column, 
bat for the objection of family above stated. 

Upon the whole, our researches for the subjects of this inscription 
in the records of Northern and Central India, seem to be liitlierto un¬ 
successful, notwithstanding, the various Ciiandraguptas that have 
appeared there- Of the name Samupraqupta I have not yet seen any 
trace; but to facilitate the progress of future inquiries, it may be use- 
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ful exhibit synoptically the genea]ogicc»;l facts which the pillar sup¬ 
plies. 

Gupta, lUja of the Solar Race. 


Ghatotkacha, 


Chanoragupta 
and Sovereigo, 


TiicCRAvi a private 
Rdjput, whose daughter 


was 


, do. 


-GumJra DeM, 
wife of the king. 


Samvdragupta, • 
llija aad Sovereign. 


Sakha'rtca, an inde¬ 
pendent princess, whose 
daogiiter was 

- A queen, 
name unknown. 


A roynl i«5sue expected at the date of 
the inscription, (line 18.) 


Another consideration, however, which should not be overlooked in 


this research, is the name of llie contemporary king, mentioned in line 

t 

17 of the inscription, as having been overcome, together with several in¬ 
ferior princes, h\ SAMiTDRAcieeTA. The king is called Diiananjaya, and ia 
described as of the raceof Ugbaskna, i. e. most probably the celebrated 
king of Mathura so called, thefatherof Cansa, who was slainby Crishna, 
jiiidwaSjlilcehiR enctiiv, of tlic great liinrtr faniilv of Vauu. Now in iiw^ulr- 
ing who this king could be, the Dhanjyk or Dhananjata, 

who is mentioned by Abu'l Fazil at the head of the royal lists of Malwa, 
as having founded a dynasty there about 2000 years before, should appear 
as much out of the question as the fabulous Abjuna, who also bore the 
same name. Yet this prince, who in Abu'l Fazio's list (Ayin Acbery, 
vol. ii. p. 54,)has uSalivahan for his grandson—is identified by Colonel 
WiLFORD, with a Dhananjaya, mentioned in the royal lists of Ra- 
GHUNATHA as having sprung from a temple in the peninsula of India, 
and thence attacked andsVain a kiAg named A'ditya, and then reigned 
. at Ujjayin : and on the strength of this last tradition, be is identified 
also with the great Sauvahana himself, the founder of the era A. D, 
78, because this latter is cekbrated as the foe of and destroyer of the 
celebrated Vicbamaditya ! (See As, Res. vol. ix. pp. 134, 135, 140, 
141.) The authorities from which the age, and family, and reign of this 
Dhananjaya, might perhaps have been obtained, are so loosely cited by 
this very learned but fanciful writer, and so mixed up with his own 
evidently groundless and inconclusive deductions of identity, that we can 
derive no aid from them in determining whether he be the king men¬ 
tioned on the column or ndt, or what could be thence safely concluded 
concerning the age of the inscription. 
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VI .—On the Influence of the Moon on Atmospherical Phenomena. 

By the Kef). R, F4VKUKftT, M. G. S, M. A. S. 

Having observed one or two coincidences in the Mcteorogical Registers 
which I could not but deem remarkable, I was induced to examine them 
farther, in the hope of being able to furnish some rules wliich might be 
of use to those wliose occupations arc affected by atnios])hcric changes, 
such as the planter, the sea-farer, and others, and through them to the 
whole community. With this view, I have confined my observations to the 
chances of rain, that being the only uncertain condition in the bringing 
of our harvests to perfection ; of heat and sunshine there i.s no lack at 
any time. In pursuance of this object, I now beg to call your attention to 

The influence of the Moon hi producing rain. 

Having remarked that a great proportion of the spring showers fell near 
the time of the new moon, t drew out a table of the quantity of rain that 
had fallen in the first four months of ea<‘h year, for eight years, (which 
was as far back as I could obtain the registers,) showing at the same time 
what number of days it fell, before, or after, the day of new moon (see 
Tabic No. 1). From this it will appear tliat rai!! fell most abundantly 
on the 2ud, 5tli, fith, and 7th days before the new moon, and the 6th day 
after it, tliat, out of a sum total of »34,or) inches of rain, 2.1,31 inches fell 
within seven days from the day of new moon, and only 9/24 in the rest 

of the lunar period, being in the proportion of 2,73 : 1, for ncarlv equal 
portions of lime. If we take the quantities that foil in eacli year tliey 
arc as follows: 

Within 7 Javs of New Moon. Beyond timt period. 

182.'>. 1*82*. 

3827. 1 (:2 . 1 00 

1S2H. O-lfJ. 1*82 

1820. 1*72. 0.00 

18;^0. 0*i8.'. 0.71 

18.U. r)'5;).—.. 1*85 

1832 . I'HO. *, .. ‘2-25 

1833 . 3,10. 1*00 


Total,. 25.31 . 0*21 

If instead of the quantities of rain w'e take the numher of rainy days for 
the same periods, we have 45 rainy days against 23, being a ratio of 


nearly 2:1. 


1825 

1827 

1828 
1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


For each year the quantities are— 

Within 7 days of New Moou. Beyond that period. 


.. 8 ...........I....* t 

.. 1 5 

.ft 3 0 

•• 8 4 

.. fi 2 


Total 

Y Y 


43 


23 
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I^e the days of maxima are somewhat diiFerent from what they were 
before^ being the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th days before new moon, the day 
of new moon, and the first day after. 

Upon examining further, I found that this excess of rain towards the 

new moon ol)taiucd in a degree through the succeeding months, May 

and June, but that the ratio was somewhat altered. For instance (see 

Table Xo. 2, of Calcutta year's rain), the rain that fell in the same days, 

about the new moon, during a period of eight years, amounted to 83.73 

inches, and for the rest of the lunar period to 52.04 inches, being in the 

ratio of 1*6: 1*0. The numbers of rainy days for the above two periods 

respectively were 68 and 54, in the proportion nearly of 1*3 ; 1. If we 

particularize the quantities of rain, we find that the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 

8th days before the new moon are now become maxima, as well as the 

3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, and 10th after it. In the third division of the 

year, which I have confined to the month of July, the numbers approach 

still more a ratio of equality, the respective quantities of rain being 

43*60 inches and 28*78 inches, nr in the ratio of about 1*5 : 1, and the 

numbers of the rainy days arc very nearly equal, being 61 and GO, or in 

the ratio of 1.017 : 1. In the fourth division of the vear, which 1 have 

made to comprehend the months August. September, and October, the 

ratio is altered, the quantities of rain for the two periods being 96*75 

and 119*39 inches, or in the ratio nearly of 1 : 1*2, and the numbers of 

rainy days 159 and 173, being as 1 : 1*1 nearly. The different numbers 

are here placed, for the sake of comparison in a tabular form. 

Table III. Within 7 days Rest of Lunar Ratio, 

of New Mood. Period. 

Ist Division,..,, 25.31 . 9-21. 2-7.3 : 1. 

2nd Ditto,. 83.73. 52*04 1-fJ : 1. 

3rd Ditto. 43.60 . 28*78 1*5 : 1. 

4th Ditto. 06,75 . 119*30 1 : 1.2. 

* Number^/Rainy Days , 

1st Division,. 45 ... 23 ... 2:1. 

2nd Ditto,.... 63. 54. 1*3 ; 1. 

.Srd Ditto,. 61 60. 1*017 : 1. 

4th Ditto. 159 173. 1 ; 1.1. 

Upon looking over the days of maxima in this last case, we find them 
to be the 3rd, 9tb, and 11th, before the new moon, and the 3rd, 5th, 
6th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, after, I must here observe, that the present 
mode of comparison is not strictly correct. As the lunar period is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only 29| days, the fifteenth day on the left hand of the 
table only occurs tJtemately. The comparison, however, is suflScient for 
my purpose- Taking thefour periods of tlie year together, the inequalities 
may be accounted for hy supposing four days to be the principal maxima: 
one of these being the fifth day after the new moon, and another the 
9th day before it. It is true that the 9th day itself is but once a maxi- 
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mum in the four periods. In the early part of the year, the days'hnme- 
diatcly succeeding it are maxima, and in the latter part of the year the 
days immediately preceding it. If therefore any cause can be asMgned 
■why the rain at one time should be a little retarded, and at another a 
little accelerated, there would be no error in supposing the maximum 
tendency to rain to occur on the 9th day. Two other days of maxima 
are the 3rd day before the new moon, and the Tith day after. 

With a view of ascertaining whether the Barometer was similarly 
affected, I next put the heights of it at sunrise for five years into a simi¬ 
lar table, and on taking the mean of the whole year, found that the fifth 
day after the new moon was the minimum. (Sec Table No, 3). My 
next ol)ject was to find whether the dew poijits varied in a similar man¬ 
ner, and I therefore reduced them from the wet-bulb indications in the 
registers, and those of Leslie's hygrometer prece<hng them, Tlie me¬ 
thod recommended in the 1st volume of Gleanings being too laborious 
to adopt, and Major Ox^ivkr's tables in tlie Gleanings not having been 
published, I took the very simple method of multiplying the wet-bulb 
depression by 1'6, and subtracting the product from the temperature*. 
I do not mean by saying so to recommend the operation as a general 

rule, but only that, where the whole difference between the temperature 
and dew-point does not amount to more than two or three degrees (as is 
usually the case at sunrise at Calcutta), and the temperatures are between 
80 and 50, the errors will not be important. But another and greater 
difficulty still occurred to me, which was this. By a copious fall of rain 
the dew point is immediately lowered, so that on looking over the list of 
dew points on different days, the day of most moisture will appear to be 
the driest by its having the lowest dew-point. Thus, for instance, in 
May, 1830, they stood as follows : 

Days of Month. 22nd, 23rd, *24th, 2.')tli, 2<)th, 27th, 28th. 

Dew-points at \ 
sunrise, J 

Rain-fall, 

Here the 25th and 26th were the days of the great storm, but looking 
atthe dew-points alone, no indication is afforded of the quantity of mois- 
turef. Unless, therefore, we could make due allowance for the rain¬ 
fall, the dew-points alone would be a very imperfect mode of judging 


72-y 78-2 


24 th, 

2r)tii, 

26th, 

74*9 

751 

7b-6 

0-10 

3.00 

4-22 


74/J 77.9 


* This rule would answer for an aqueous tension of 0.75 at the temperature of 
90*. Wc think it would have been better to have used the aqueous tensions them- 
selves, for which a table is given, in the Gleanings, I. p. 81 and 340.—En. 

t When rain is accompanied with a strong wind, and that from the north, 
the air is seldom saturated with moisture ; the chief cause however for the fall of 
the dew-point is, the reduced temperature of the air during storms.— 

V V 2 
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of the**de^ee of moisture. For this renson I took only the first and last 
quarters of the year, when the weather is usually dry, and found the means 
of the different years (see table No. 4). From this it will be seen that the 
days of highest dew-point in the winter half of the year are the 4th and 
5th, before the new moon, and the 10th and 11th, sifter. This was so 
near a coincidence with two of the maximum days of rain, (viz. the 3rd 
before, and the 12th, after,) that little doubt could be entertained of the 
one being caused by the other. That neither the other two days, (viz. 
the 9th, before, and the 5th, after,) were maxima might be accounted for 
by peculiar circumstances. At this stage of the inquiry I was led to 
attempt to account for the phenomena by the following considerations : 

1st. By the united testimony of every observer, the quantity of mois¬ 
ture in the air and the rain-fall become leas, as \vc recede from the great 
eastern ocean. Thus if we could obtain the mean devv-poiutfor every degree 
of longitude between Delhi and Dacca, the result would exhibit almost 
as regular an increase* as in a li'^t of temperatures between TiOndon and 
Algiers. I was aware too of the great increase of dew-point here when¬ 
ever the wind came from the east, and that a continuance of it was 
usually followed by rain. I could not, therefore, but believe that the 
force of attraction of the moon as well as of the sun excited an influence 
over the aerial currents cither in modifying their direction or changing 
it entirely. Mr. Daniell remarks the excess of dew-point when the 
wind blow's from the Atlantic (he is .speaking of the climate of England), 
and the force of attraction of the moon is stated by D’Alembert to be 
such as would create a westerly current of eight feet in a second, (see 
Robison’s Meehan. Phil.) But to render this force more apparent, wc 
must have recourse to another consideration. 

2ndly. The principal cjjiuse by which the air is affected is by the heat¬ 
ing power of tlie sun, which expands a column of it iJ^th part for 
each degree of Fahrenheit. Upon the ocean the heat is counteracted by 
constant evaporation ; consequently,when a column of air, resting upon a 
surface of dry land, is lieatbd by the sun, it becomes expanded, and of 
less specific gravity than an adjoining column in contact with the sea. 
Hence, as the heavier fluid wdll press upon and displace the lighter, a 
current flows in from the sea to the land. This diurnal phenomenon may 
be observed on almost every tropical coast. We have an annual instance 
of it in the great heats previous to the summer solstice, and the winds 
that follow them from every quarter of the ocean, the S. W, the S. E. 
and E., bringing with them abundant rain. This current must be 
strongest at the time of maximum heat of the day, and if we 8uppo.se 
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the moon in such a position as to act in conjunction with it, the»the 
two forces would produce a great conjunction tide iu“the air. As the 
moon recedes eastward from the sun, it comes upon the meridian about 
48| minutes later every day ; so if the change happened at noon ex¬ 
actly, three days after it would be upon the meridian at 2h. 2om. \\ m. 
As the time of maximum heat of the day is by Dr. Biibwstbr 2h. 40in, 
r. M.we ought on this day to have the great conjunction tide, according 
to theory. But in comparing the actual tides of the ocean with* the de¬ 
ductions from theory, wc find that the phenomena (jccur one day and a 
half later than they ought to do ; thus the greatest spring tide docs not 
happen exactly at the conjunction of the siiii and moon, but a day and 
a half later. Let us make r. similar allowance in the case we are con¬ 
sidering ; then a^ the moon must be somewhat more than three days 
old when it is upon the mciidianat 21i. 40in. f. M.add one day and a half 
to its age, and the greatest tide will be produced when it is nearly five 
dnyft old. I venture to suggest this as the cause of the maximum fall of 
min on the fifth day after the new moon, and the minimum of the 

barometer on that day. Of course, as air is distended and rendered 
lighter by being mixed wntli aqueous vapour, the ])rcBence of a great 
quantity of moisture (which would be the case in a current setting in 
from the ocean) is sufiicient to account for the duninutiou of pressure. 

Cor. l.st. This supposition may account for our spring showers 
happening as they usually do between 2 and G v. m. and probably at 
the time when the superior or inferior tides of the moon are near the 
meridian. 

Cor. 2iul. If the supposition be true, tben the excess of rain about 
the fifth day after the new moon will be g/catest. when the lieat is a 
maximum, when the sun is nearest the zenith, and when the moon is 

j * 

nearest the zenith. This would happen at Calcutta in the mouths of 
May and June. In the first four months the heating power is great, 
but the sun has south declination for most part of the time, and the 
moon too. In July the sun is near the zenhh, and so is the moon, but 
the heating power is counteracted by constant evaporutiou. In the 
lust three months of the rains the sun and moon arc further from the 
zenith, and the lieating power somewhat less than in July. I took 
therefore the sum of the rain that fell on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, Gth, and 7th 
days after tlic new moon, in eacliof the four periods, and compared each 
with the quantity that fell during the whole lunar period. Premising 
then that five days are to the wiiole lunar period as 10 : 59 

I found the sum of rain that had fallen in the 5 days above men¬ 
tioned, to be to the sum of the whole lunar period,-— 
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^ In the 1st four months,. : 

In May and June,. : 

In July,... : 

In Au^.,Sept., Ocl.,.,. : 

But besides the superior or direct tide of the moon, the inferior or 
opposition tide of tlie moon wmild be in conjunction with the greatest 
heat about the 9th day before the new moon. I took therefore the 9th 
day with three days before and three days after it, and found the propor¬ 
tions the sums bore to the whole perio<l in the same manner as above. 


Sfvcti days being to the vrliole lunar period, : : 10 : 42 

Tlie proportion was— 

In the 1st four months, .. : : 10 : 40 

May and June. ; : 10 ; 40 

July,. : : 10 : 55 

Aug., Sept., Oct.,. : : 10 : 40 


The irregularity in the case of July probably arises from a sufficient 
scries of years not having been taken, [f instead of the quantities of 
rain we tak,e the number of rainy days in the same periods, they give a 
ratio of 10 : 40 


10 

52 

10 

56 

10 

46 

10 

51 


With a view of ascertainiiu' whether similar result.s were to be ob- 
served in the climate of Great Britain, I next made a table of the tem¬ 
perature at Edinburgh, for eight years, (from 1824 to 1831, both 
inclusive,) from the Edinburgh ?hilo.^ophical Journal; to this I added a 
table for three years near London, (from Sept. LSIO to Sept. 1829,) 

which is to l^e found in DANiKiiL*s Meteorological Essays, and the results 
are as follows : (see table No. 5 ;) taking the days as before, (viz. the 
5th day after the new moon, and two days before anti two days after it,) 
the ratio to the wliolc lunar period was as follows ; 


In the first four mouths^.. : : 

10 

46 

Muy, June, July, \ 

Aug,, tmd Sept,, J ^. ’ = 

10 

50 

Oct., Nov., Dec.,...... : • 

4 ^ . 

10 • 

70 


last months of the year, when the licatiiig power of the sun is very 
small, owing to the great moisture, and tdso the sun and moon (when 
it is near the chungtO huve southern declination, that the joint 
effect of the heat and attractive force would be barely perceptible, lliere 
is, liowever, another cause of mistake. 'Fliough the mean time of 
maximum heat for the whole year is 2h. 40m. p. m. yet that time varies 
with the different seasons; in summer it is considerably later, in winter 
it is considerably earlier. I have not the book to refer to, but taking 
thc'©:h day in the summer months for the centre of the maxima, in¬ 
stead of the fifth, after the new moon, and the 2nd instead of the 5th 
for the last quarter, the ratios are as follows : 

In the summer months . : ; 10 : 47 

Oct., Nov., Dec.,. : : 10 : 5a 
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Let us next compare the day of the moon's opposition, (viz. the 9th 
before the new moon,) and three days before and three days aftsr, as 
was done in the former case. 

The ratio of the amount to the whole lunar period was 

In'the first four raontlis^. : : 10 40 

Summer months. : : 10 10 

Oct., Nov., Dec,, .. .. .. : : 10 37 

But taking the 13th before, instead of the 9th, (for the lust quarter,) we get a 
ratio of. ; : 10 : 28 

We may observe then that the amount which falls in these days near 
the full moon is greatest in winter, when the moon near the full has 
north declination. On the contrary, in summer, the amount which 
falls near the new moon, when the moon at that season, and that age, 
has north declination, is the greatest. We may recollect that in the 
theory of the tides the height of the tide is said to vary as cos '^x 
(where a:* is tlie angular distance between the muon and zenith of the 
place). The above observations seem to point to a law somewhat 
.similar. But of this 1 hi>ve yet to ofPor some further probability. I 
have not here compared the number of rainy days as well as the quarw 
titles of rain fallen, but they tend to the same conclusions, though less 
decisively. Nor have 1 said any thing respecting the two other maxi¬ 
ma on the 3rd day before, and 12th after, the new moon, as I have no 
probable cause to allege for them. 

Let us then dismiss from our minds the idea of a sphere covered 
with a homogeneous fluid, and substitute that of a surface partly of dry 
land, and partly of water, the first covered vvith u stratum of air nearly 
dry, the last with a stratum saturated with moisture ; and to carry on 
the comparison with the tides of the ocean, let us remember that we 
cannot measure the actual lu'ight of the title, as in that case, but that 
if an observer, situated on the border of an estuary, wore to endeavour 
to estimate the relative intensity of the eurredts flowing in from the 
open sea, by the quantity of salt contained in the water before liiai, 
then his case would be somewhat similar to ours, when w'e attempt to 
draw a like reference respecting the aerial c^irrcnts from the heights of 
the dew-point. If he were to endeavour to conjecture the force of the 
floods from the country above, by measuring the quantity of earthy 
matter precipitated from the water, then he might expect to approxi¬ 
mate to the truth about as much as we do when wc attempt to infer the 
force of the current of air flowing in from the regions of the ocean, by 
the quantity of water precipitated. In both cases au approximation only 
can be expected. 

Having gone thus far, the next step to be desired was to make a 
comparison between the heights of the dew-points at diflereiit ages of 
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the moon, and the heights of the tides of the ocean on the same days. 
The^only table T could refer to was that given us by Mr, Noton, 
{Jour, As. Soc, May, 1833,) of the tides in Bombay harbour, which an¬ 
swered tolerably well, as Bombay, as well as Calcutta, has considerable 
north latitude. The licights of the tides, day and night, both at change 
and full, are given there, as well as for three days after, and three days 
before, the day of change and full. I took, therefore, the average 
height of the tides in the seven days about each new and full moon, 
and compared them together. The first coinparii^on was the day (or 
superior) tide of the new moon, and the day or inferior tide of the full 
moon. Tt was as follows : 

Jtaiio of day tide, New Afoon, 

New Moon, Full Moon, to mi'll!, title, t'lill Moo 


ft. 

in. 







ft. 

in. 

n. 

ID. 

VI 

11 

Fob. 

0 

9 

.. ir» 

o 

J]in. 

ir. 

12 

11 

17 

0 

n 

5 

Mnrcli 

2. 

.. i:> 

1 

IVti. 

It;. 

la 

.» 

16 

1 

14 

a 

Ajiril 

1. 

15 


Marrli 1(>. 

J] 

a 

16 

0 

* a:i 

4 M 

il 

April 

ao. 

.. 14 

5 

A]}nl 

J5. 

15 

a 

ir» 

4 

ir. 

V 

Mfty 

.iO. 

.. 11 

5 

May 

M. 

15 

V 

la 

10 


rt 

.hine 


.. 15 

a 

.111 HU 

3 a. 

u; 

r» 

M 

1 

VI 

S) 

.bily 

'll. 

.. 14 

a 

July 

la. 

16 

5 

12 

!) 

Ifi 

1 

Auff. 

2fi. 

.. 14 

G 

Auk. 

11. 

16 

1 

la 

0 

]r> 

a 

Scjjti 

ZK 

.. 14 

5 

Sept. 

11. 

If) 

fi 

la 

1 

14 

n 

0(‘t, 

24. 

.. 14 

a 

Oct. 

30. 

11 

11 

la 

11 

♦ 14 

a 

Nov. 

22. 

14 

a 

Nov. 

H. 

11 

a 

15 


la 

a 

Dec, 

22. 

.. M 

4 

Dec. 

H. 

la 

a 

15 

10 


It will be observed, that in the winter season, when the new moon 
has great southern declination, and the full moon has great northern 
declination, (or, in other words,) comes near the zenith of the place in 
question (Bombay), then the new-monn tide is not so high as the full- 
moon tide ;1)ut, in the summer season, when the declinations are rever¬ 
sed, then arc the ratios of the tides reversed also, I have marked with 
an asterisk the places where tWe ratios change. But we must here 
notice a remarkable anomaly in the lunar tlicory. The ratios we have 
ob8er^^ed above ought only to hold with direct or superior tides of both 
new and full moon, the reverse ought to hold with respect to the infe¬ 
rior tides of both. For instance, if the declination of the moon were 
20® south, and consequently the vertex of her superior tide in 20"" 
south latitude, the vertex of the inferior or opposite tide ought to be in 
20® north latitude. So that in places to the north of the equator, as 
Bombay and Calcutta, the inferior tide would be very large when the 
superior tide was very small. Thus at Bombay, in winter, the night, 
or inferior tide, of new moon, ought to be very large ; the day, or infe- 
rior tide, of full moon, very small: but on comparing them together, we 
And the reverse. 
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New Mood, Night. 

Full Moon, Day. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in.. 

14 

6 . 


2 

14 

2 . 


1 

14 

8 . 


0 

14 

3 . 

. 14 

5 

14 

6 . 


5 

14 

5 . 


3 

i4 

(i . 


3 

14 

e . 

. 14 

6 

14 

6 . 


5 

15 

5 . 


3 

15 

6 . 

. 14 

3 

15 

3 . 

. 14 

4 


I have noticed this because, by eiipposing a similar anomaly in the 
case of the tides of the air, we may explain why the ninth day before 
new moon has a less proportionate rain-fall in summer, (when the 
moon at that age has usually south declination,) than it has in winter, 
when the moon at that age has north declination; and vice vers4, why 
the fifth day after new moon has a greater excess of rain*fall in sum¬ 
mer, when Its moon has north declination, than in winter, when its 
moon has south declination. Were the lunar theory correct, the 
excess in one tide, owing to the moon’s declination, would be compen¬ 
sated by the defect in the opposite tide. Similar anomnlies commonly 
prevail. Thus we read, “ At Brest when the moon has great declination 
the superior tide may be three times greater than the succeeding, or 
inferior tide; but the fact is, they differ very little. M. La Place says, 
they do not differ at all,’^—(Meehan. Philos, iii, 365,) But to return 
to the matter before us. Having made out table of the dew-points at 
Calcutta for 1832, I selected the heights of the^same days as are stated 
in Mr, Noton’s paper of the Bombay tides, and took the average in 
the same way. Comparing the times of new and full, the numbers were 


New, 

Full. 

.53*1 . 


54*3 .. 



66-8 

74-5 

781 

77-5 

77-6 

77-3 

75*3 

73‘2 

58*8 

51-5 


59-2 

72-9 

77-6 

74-9 

76*2 

77*0 

76-4 

74-6 

€4*3 

58.0 
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Jjpt as the heating power of the sun (as the year advances) must 
affect the current of air. and consequently the dew-points, whereas the 
tides of the sen are affected wholly by the attractive forces of the sun 
and moon, no correct comparison can be drawn between them. Thus 
the first item under Full” is 40-3, which is less than the item under 
‘*New.”53'l. Hut it may be said, that the time of the average 
46-3, is near In days earlier than that of the conesponding average 
r>3'l ; that as the dew-poinb increase with the year from January to 
June, owing to the heat pmcipally, the item under “ Full” (46'3) is 
less than that under" Now” (53'1), owing to its being so much earlier, 
nnd consequently less affected by the heat of the sun. To obviate this 
difficulty, we may remark that, if the firi?t item under " Full” is 15 days 
earlier than that under " New,” the next item below it (62’1) is fifteen 
days later; the mean between them therefore would correct any dis¬ 
crepancy arising from increase or decrease of heat in either case. 

Proceeding in this manner, i. e. taking the mean of each uuniber in 
Succession with the one below it, in the column headed “ Full,” the 
comparison becomes as follows. I have placed the Bombay tides of 
the same period in the same line, that the agreement may be more 
apparent. * 


D^w>poiotfl, CulciUfa. 1 


Tid<»s, in 

Bombay Harbour, 

iNew moon. 

Full moon. 

New (Day). 

Full (Night). 



ft. 

io. 

ft. in. 

.'>31. 


12 

11 . 


54-3. 

.. fiO-7 

13 

5 . 

. IfJ 1 

66*8. 

. GCrl 

14 

3 . 

. Ifi 0 

*71-5. 

. 75 2 

*15 

3 . 

. 15 4 

78*1. 

. 7(>-2 

15 

y . 

. 13 10 

77*5. 


IG 

5 .;... 

. li 1 

77«. 

. 7(i-(> 

18 

5 . 

. Q 

77*3. 


16 

1 . 



.« 75-1 4. 

15 

6 . 

rt 1 

•7;V2. 


11 

w • « • p « 

n . 


58‘8. 

. . (il-y 

*14 

3 . 

. 1 ft n 

M-5. 


13 

q 

A# # ■ • t 1 



Disclaiming then the w^sh of speaking positively on a subject where 
no decisive proof has been adduced, wc may yet be allowed to assert, 
as exceedingly probable, that the dew-points, upon the whole, vary 
with the declination of the moon, apd in the same manner as the tides 
of the sea do. 

I have been induced to publish the above remarks from having seen 
a popular notice of M. Araoo’s paper on lunar influence. One of the 
firstremarks is, that the number of rainy days is increased by the moon’s 
perigee. The number of rainy days in apogee being to those in peri¬ 
gee : ; 1069 : 1169, This would agree very well with the notion of 
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the atmospheric currents being acted on by the attractive force the 
moon^. The barometer is next alluded to, but the circumstance of the 
specific gravity of air being diminished by its being mixed with aqueous 
vapour, must tend to render very uncertain any deductions from in¬ 
equalities of pressure alone. 

Medical men will be able to judge, whether the recurrence of a very 
high dew-point, or in other words, of great moisture, at certain fixed 
days in the lunar period, is sufficient to*»ccount^for tlic recurrence of 
certain diseases, in the manner they have been observed to do since 
the earliest ages. I have now merely to add the several tables alluded 
to in the text, of rain-fnlls, dew-points, and biirornctric heights. 

I subjoin a table of the most remarkable storms and falls of rain, 
which, whatever may betheught of the theoretical suggestions, I hoj)c 
will be of use. 

[We put every confldeDce in the tables and in the abstracts of them drawn upby our 

correspondent, but wc regret that in calculating some of tliem he should have selected 
tliose columns of the meteorological registers, which were perhnpHthe most liable to 
irregularities. At the hour of sunrise, for instance, the mercury of the barometer is 
in motion ; the chance of punctuality in the observer is less (we allude here to the 
registers of the Surveyor Gcnenirs Office, where the observer did not reside on the 
premises) and the light for reading off is bad. Again, ut that hour the depios- 
Sion of the wet bulb thermometer is at a miuiuiura; and least trust-worthy for 
shewing the hygrometric effects of aerial currents, which are also at that hour 
generally lulled and quiescent. The aqueous tension ealeuhited from tlie dejpres- 
Bions or if that be too troublesome, the indications of the ban* hygrometer, which is 
not affected by heat, would best answer the purpose dcsited. [tut we would venture 
to suggest that the barometer alone is sufficient, particularly if obsor^ cd at its hours 
of rest, itsmaximum or mmiuium at 10 a. m. or 4 v m. to point out the lunar inlluCncc 
if perceptible, on the atmosphere : for its indicatiqns are alike affected by the dircc- 
tion of the aerial currents, the moisture present, and the diminution of gravity . 
besides which its march in other respects is^so regular in these latitudes, that upon 
a loog series of averages very small anomalies ought to be discoverable. It will 
be seen, from the proceedings of the Asiatic Society on the 2nd July, that M, 
Akago iias applied through the French Government for copies of all meteorologi¬ 
cal registers hept in Calcutta, probably with a view of solving this very question of 
lunar influence Tlie registers have been furnished, and we shall take care tb add 
a copy of the present laborious and useful analysis. Li).] 

* Rain falls most abundantly nbout the second octant, which also agrees with 

our selection of the fifth day after us a maximum. 
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TABLE 


•shewing the quantity of Rain that has fallen in the first four months of each 
O Before iVeta Moon, 

15 I 14 I 13 I 12 I 11 I 10 I 9 18 I 7 \ 6 1 5 | 4 | 3 | 2 


•1825, 
1827, 0.02 
1828,1 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 


lH30,i 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 


. 0.04 


1.08 0.10 


[y. 


.0.02 

.. 0.04 0.46 

.0.16 

07 
96 

80|0.30 

.321 


4.40 14.15 


* Only the three munths of 1B25 are. fiet down. 


TABLE 


Shewing the quantity of Rain which fell in each season of the 
5 Before New Moon. 

15 14 13 , 12 . 11 10 I 9 I K 1 7 t 61 5 i 4 , .3 . 2 . 1 


months, 


0.34 


5.54 


8 8 


I 
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year for eight years ; and the distance of it from the day of New Moon. 
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Shewing average height 
Before New Moon* 


table 

of Barometer at Calcutta, 


Veara. 

15 

14 

13 

12 

n 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1827, 

• ♦ 

S24 

81.^ 

807 

7H6 

78.1 

782 

777 

769 

779 

780 

7.59 

769 

802 

807 

1829, 

• • 

795 

77:1 

767 

769 

770 

775 

777 

769 

745 

7:12 

748 

736 

751 

734 

1830, 

0 

770 

768 

766 

769 

78B 

788 

802 

800 

80:i 

84.3 

809 

794 

783 

774 

lfi:iL 

4 • 

782 

7.51 

744 

756 

757 

744 

75:i 

791 

754 

751 

753 

746 

761 

748 

759 

1832, 

• • 

788 

798 

808 

815 

814 

803 

787 

751 

785 

797 

785 

783 

765 


— 

. 


.— 





% w 



• • 




Mean, 

9 • 

792 

781 

778 

779 

782 

1778,1780 

776 

766 

779 

772 

769 

77.3 I 768 
TABLE 


lat and 
1H27, 
]»28, 
182!^ 
IH.IO, 

]H;iL I 

Mean. 


Shew 


IM. 4 


Slicwing 

last (niHi'tt rH 
, 66.8 61,0 
. 61.2 61.1 
. 6.1,1 61.y 
. 62.:> 6;i.; 

. 60 :) 60 :i 

61.7 60 
.. 6(».;; 67.1 


average Dew-points nl Calcutta, for the first and last quarters 


60. P r>0 7 o8 
60.}; 62 :*» 6.1 
62 :i 6:5 7 62 
62.li 6:5 0 61, 
60.,5 60.2 62. 

61. 6().r> 61. 
66 .ri 64.6 61. 


7 60.2 62. 62.6 “i7.5 59.7 60.fi 
.8 64.9 .')y.(i 60 4 61.1 61.4 60.9 
.1 61.H 61.8 6:5.2 6:5.;) 65.7 64.6 
,l 61.8 61.9 61.8 64.:5 61.7 65.0 
4 62 5 64.5 6r>.:5 66.1 6.5.2 61.1 
.59.9 60.1 .58.6 61.0 62.2 59.8 
7 65.7 65. 6:5.2 65.7 65.2 65.9 


60 2 59.0 .59.5 
60 7 59.9 60.7 
62.0 6:5.7 64.1 
64.8 66.7 6.5.0 
65.7 6.5.2 6:5.9 
.59.8 58.4 59.8 
61.2 6:5.4 64.2 


, lO.J.l l6‘2.3 62.1 62.1 61.5 62.4 62.1 62.1 62.7 6:?.4l6:5.0 62..5 62.:5 62.5 


TABLE 

iug qunnlily of Rain fallen near London, from Sept, 1819, to Sept. 1822 
15 I II 1 13 1 12 I 11 I 10 I 9 I 8 I 7 1 6 15 I 4 i .3 , 2 f l’ 


*nouih», 0.7:5 1.25 2.47 2.91 11.97 1,64 2.51 1.92 2.25 2.02 1.48 HO 1.86 3,61 2,43 
Fivn * * * ! I * ' * 

•nomh7, '-O'* 4.i>5 2.(i9 4.16 3,35 3.23 2.43^4.37 >.S:i 3.2H 2.04 5,87 5.9f 

mouths, :5.5111.72 5.45 2.28 2.72 2.74 3.44 1.62 3.26,2.95 2.05 :5.3r) 1.58 l.62l2.:56 

No. of Rainy Daysiu 


l«t4 

months. 

Five 
•ummpr 
inoiiths 
Lftfat 3 I 
nonlhbii 


4 

11 

15 

11 

9 

11 

14 

14 

14 

15 

11 

14 

.3 




* 

■» 









10 

16 

19 

2n 

2:1 

2.5 

2i 

20 

15 

15 

19 

19 

19 

9 

12 

15 


V5 

14 

V 

12 

15 

U 

13 

9 

12 


2u 2:5 2.5 22 20 15 15 19 19 19 19 

i;5 V5 14 1 V ' 112 1 15 1 U 1 13 1 9 | 12 II I 4 

TABLE 

Shewing the most remarkable Storms and Falls of Rain that 


14 I3t 12 , II 


9 .8 


1823.. 

1826.. 


16 I 


M 

7i 




1« 2.68 to. min, Sept. 25—2. 4.60 do. Sept. 26—3. 2.14 do. Aug. 2—4. 3.32 do, 
only mouths of I82;i, of which the Registers are to be found)—7. 4.O6 in. rain, May 
9—13. 2.06 July 13—14. 4.48 June 15—16. 2.36 Aug. 4—16. 3,66 Sept. 20—17. 4.40 
6.4Q Sept. 20—23. LOB Jun. 6—24.2.20 Oct. 14—25 3.04 Oct. 16—26. April 26, I.4 
wind—:i0. 6.29 June 28—31 2.25 July 5—32. 2.0S Aug. 16—33.4.60 Sept. 29—29. 
4.22 and do. May 26—32. 2.HO May 15—40. 2.15 June 19—38.2.90 June 25—41. 2.20 
June 13—47. 305 June 14—18. 285 June 1849. 2.00 June 20—96. 252 July 8—48 
•4nd Nov< 1—64,1.65 Feh, 11—55. 1.18 March 26—56.1,32 March 27—57 2.63, Aug. 
7'-«^O.t65 and do. Oct. 8—61, 146 Nov. 1—6.200 May 15—63 May 21, 2.90 and hea« 
13—67« 2.34 Dec. 21. Aa^^l/V'here two uumhers have been used in the same place 
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No. 3. 


lit Riin>rifie, on every day of the Moon*s age. 

After New Moon. 


0 

1 

2 

3 I 4 

5 

1 ® 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

12 13 

i_ 

14 

794 

779 

779 

757 759 

758 

754 

7r»i 

781 

769 

777 

1789 

806 1810 

816 

750 

737 

750 

758 761 

741 

80.5 

783 

788 

808 

794 

787 

812 807 

785 

77!) 

758 

7.54 

768 739 

713 

768 

773 

802 

781 

789 

784 

784 776 

784 

772 

78‘i 

779 

787 794 

790 

800 

785 

785 

78« 

786 

.802 

809 823 

816 

7.56 

749 

752 

7,52 753 

757 

7:)9 

776 

779 

790 

794 

789 

1 

777 772 

78.5 

770 

761 

763 

764 I 76 I 

7i'A777 

1777 

787 

787 

788 

'790 

798 Irys 

797 


No. 4. 

cf the Vear, with distance from New Moon (taken at siin-rise). 


60.li 

6J.3 

« 2.8 

63.9 

62.6 

58.4 

64.0 


62.1 
No. 5. 


58.) 

.59.9 

60 9 

6) 2 

58 9 

64.0 

64.8 

6.3.7 

60 7 

61.4 

<>3.1 

60.5 

61.6 

63.7 

63.6 

63.5 

63.3 

66.1 

66.2 

67.3 

67.6 

68.8 

66.7 

6*2 .■» 

6.5.0 

63.3 

62.2 

61.1 

62,6 

62.7 

63.0 

62.0 

61.3 

61.0 

6U.8 

61.1 

63.8 

62.7 

62.3 

63.2 

63.5 

62. 

61.7 

60.6 

63.4 

61.5 

6>.2 

62.5 

63,7 

61.4 

62.6 

62.5 

61.1 

62.2 

62.4 

62 9 

61.1 

67.2 

6.5.9 

6 4.4 

.58.7 

59.5 

59.8 

61.8 

.58..5 

58.9 

57.5 

60.9 

60.2 

58. 

58. 

59.1 

67.0 

65.6 

64.3 

62.1 

63.6 

62.6 

64. 

62.6 

65.,) 

67 

68. 

67.8 

62.5 

62.3 

62.2 

62.2 

61 6 

62.6 

62.8 

62.9 

63.2 

i 

i 

1 

6.3.5 

62..5 


61.1 

61.1 

61.9 


62.2 

59.5 

63.1 


ii:>.7 62.ri 


59.3 

67.0 

6 2..3 


:»9 l 

65.7 

61.8 


iLclusivc, and at Edinburgh, from beginning of 1824, to end of 18.31. 


0 i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

i 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

14 

2.02 

dh 

e 

iM 

2.79 

1.89 

» 

2,99 

« 

2,31 

4.04 

* 

2.48 

» 

1.70 

2.40 

# 

9 33 

» 

3.U6 

2.64 

1.16 

1.58 

4,91 

2.53 

13,32 

5.49 

4.98 

3.85 

5.89'4.63 

,2.86 

6.11 

7.40 

ia.ie 

3.92 

2.22 

3,06 
the s 

2.33 

ame ] 

1.71 

[lerioi 

3.34 

:1. 

1.69 

1.29 

1.92 

II. 90 I 

2.631 

11.24 

,1.86 

2.96, 

2.06 

1.34 

1.0/ 

12 

16 

1 

13 

12 

12 

1.5 

* 

11 

« 

12 

* 

13 

» 

12 

• 

12 

16 

18 

17 

9 

19 

22 

16 

16 

19 

23 

22 

2.3 

27 

16 

25 

23 

19 

)9 

18 

15 

No. 1 

12 1 

6. 

12 

13 

5 

10 

11 

12 


U 

♦9 

14 

1 10 

14 

9 


have happened in Calcutta in the following years : 


0 

e • • • 

1 

• • e • 

2 

c e c * 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

» 4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

13 

H 

a e • • 

15 

• • e 

• see 


12 




• • • • 

13 

14 

• e • • 

« • p » 

22 

• • 4 • 

e e • 

• • • • 


a a 

17 

18 

.... 


« e • • 

19 

• e • • 

« • • • 

• • • a 

a e • e 

ease 

• PCI 

• e a « 

a a 

• $ 

24 

* * s e 


• • • ♦ 

25 

« a • a 

* e • • 

• • • • 

• • • a 

• • * • 

27 

seas 

33 


31 





• • • # 

• e • • 

• • • • 

98 

• see 

• e e a 

«• • * 

ease 

• « a • 

• e • e 

^7 

38 

36 

'42 


• Pee 

• e • e 

• • e « 

£tO 

• s a 

• • e e 

a • e s 

e e e e 

• • • • 

46 

A7 

51 

44 


48 


49 

• • e • 

• • « V 

• see 

.«• • 

en 

• e * * 

• •as 

• s A 





61 

• • i • 

• • • e 

• • • # 

• • e • 

57 

• c • • 

• • • • 

58.. 

• e • • 

•>U 

60 

p • • e 

65 

a e s ■ 

63 

64 

• a 

e • 

« « 

• e e e 

« • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

e e • e 

• • e • 

k • • • 

67 

• • • e 

c • ♦ e 


Ang, 16. 5. 3.66 do. Aug. 17—6. 3.00 do. Aug. 18 . {Note, Aug. and Sept, are the 
36— 8. ?.03May 29->9. 2.16 June 30—10. 2.4 June l—n. 2.26 July 1—19. 254 July 
June 29—11. 3.72 June 30—19. 4.45 Aug. 3—20. 202 Attg. i:i—21. 3.58 Sept. 6—22. 
andsteong wind 27. 2.18 June 2—28. hurricane and 3.55 June 13 — 29 . 27, violent 
3.30 Oct, 22—35. 2.50 April 20—36. 2.00 April 28—37. 3.00 and storm May 25—38 
July 8—42 3.90 July 26— 43. 2.03 Sept. 7—14. 2.20 April 18—45. 2.00 June 9 — 36 , 
2.10 Aug. 16—50. 3.12 Sept. 30—51.2.35 Oct. 11 — 52. 53. storm and rain, Oct. 3 i 
8—58. 3.00 Aug. 9—69 2.97 Aug. 23—67. 1.71 and storm Oct. 6—58. 354 and do. Oct. 
vy storm, 64 May 22 5.34 and do.—66July 17. 9.14 6.3 2.0 Aug, 17—66. 2.28 Oct. 
the last is referred to with a dot over It, thus 43 .* 


























360 On the Measurement of the liahy Guz, [Jutr, 

VIJ *—On the Measurement of the Ilahy Guz, of the Emperor Akber* 

By W. Cracroft, Esq^, 

[In A letter to the Editor.] 

In the determination of the Ilaby guz, given in your useful tables 
with the June number of the Journal, 1 observe that Colonel Hodqsok 
has deduced a length of 33.58 inches from the average measure of the 
marble slabs of the pavement of the Taj at Agra, and that other lengths 
which he has deduced from that building, vary from 32.54, to 35.8, a 
difference of 3.26 inches, or nearly one-tenth of the whole measure. Go¬ 
vernment having fixed 33 inches as an arbitrary value of the Ilahy guz, 
it is no longer an object of importance in point of practice to seek 
further for its original length; it may still however be a matter of 
curiosity, and as that deduced from my own measures of the marble 
slabs of the Taj, and other parts of the building, (made at the Coloncrs 
request in 1826,) differs from his very much, I send you the detail of 
my measurement, which you can publish whenever more interesting 
matter be not at hand, I made use of a surveyor’s measuring tape, 
the error of which I ascertained by marking off lengths of a well 
executed 2-feet brass scale, by Watkins, on the terrace of a veran¬ 
dah, with a fine black-lead pencil, carefully covering the pencil marks at 
each division by the assistance of u magnifying lens, and obtained the 


following, 

taken off 

witli Imir compasses and measured on the diagonal 

scale. 








feet 

error of tape. 

ft. 

error. 

ft. 

error. 

At 

r>6 

0.93 1 

58 

1.00 

1 601 

1 /lA 


57 

0.95 1 

59 

.95 

1 fiS J 

l.UO 

All my longest measures, from 44 to 

49 slabs. 

being within these 

numbers of feet, the 

error has been assumed at one inch in 

60 feet, or 

1.720 part of tlie whol<!; and is a/lditivc 

, the tape being too long, and 

giving the lengths less than they really 

were. 



Measures on the east 

side of the Taj, | 


South side of the Tat 


Direction North and South. 


Direction East and West. 

Slabs. 

feet. 

inches. 


Slabs. 

feet. 

inciies. 

1 4f> 

60 

2.5 

10 

49 

65 

4.8 

2 45 

60 

1.5 

11 

49 

64 


3 46 

61 

3.5 

12 

49 

65 

0,5 

4 44 

58 

7.3 

13 

49 

65 

0.2 

5 46 

61 

3.5 


Direction N. and S, 

1 

Direction E. and W. 

14 

45 

60 

1.7 

6 48 

63 

6.8 

15 

45 

60 

1.2 

7 48 

63 

8.2 

16 

45 

60 

2.0 

g .. 48 

63 

8.6 

17 

45 

60 

3.1 

ir 49 

65 

2.9 

18 

45 

60 

1.2 



In other parts of the pavementB, 



19 46 

61 

6.3 

22 

49 

65 

1.5 

20 49 

65 

0.6 

23 

49 

65 

2.0 

21 49 

65 

1.4 

24 

45 

60 

2.5 
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which give 1127 slabs, equal to feet 1501 00.8 in. of the tape, or adding 
its error, to 18036.8 inches, and the Ilahy guz, 32.012 inches. 

To this length, however, it appears to me that a correctit»n for the 
mortar should be applied, as it is more probable that the marble slabs 
were cut to half a guz, than laid down by that measure ; and from 
various observations, I assume this quantity at 0.03 inch between each 
slab, or 0.06 inch, for the guz, leaving 31.952 inches for the deduced 
length. I am the more satisfied that this correction is necessary, from 
having observedin several places, larger slabs of marble laid down, with 
grooves cut in them to match the junctions of the small slabs, and at 
the end of all of which a space had been left and filled up with mortar, 
equivalent to the accumulated excess of length caused by the mortar 
between the slabs of half a guz, and proportional to their numbers. 
I measured some of the larger slabs, and found tbolr lengths as follows : 

guz deduced from each stoae 
iu. in. 


A atone of four guz, 12a, 4 32.2 

A stone of tv^o guz,... 64.0 32.0 

A square stone of 1 guz,. 31.8 31.8 

Another. 31.8 31.8 

the average of the whole giving exactly 32.0 in the Tlahy guz. 

Assuming then 32 inches to be a very near approximation to the 
real Ilahy guz, it is worthy of ob.scrvation that ahno&t every principal 
apartment, or part of the building, has been planned in an integral 
number of guz : thus each face of the inside of the principal octagon 
under the central dome is 24 feet = 288 inches, which is exactly equal 
to nine guz of 32 inches, and the north-east hoorj on the river terrace is 
16 feet in diameter “ 192 inches — six guz of 32 inches. I am there¬ 
fore of opinion, that the average length of* the Ilahy guz was, at the 
time of the building of the Taj, as neoyly as cad be now ascertained, a 
minute fraction below 32 English inches. 

The two first data, chosen by Mr. Halhkd, viz. the measure of an 
average of barley-corns, or of Musoori pice, appear to me less liable 
than most others to error, and the mean of these is 31.93 inches. It 
is probable that the length 2460 barley corns, or 400 pice, divided by 
10, would give a still nearer approximation. 


[We think the argument deduced from the measurement of the apartmeots 
being integrals of the guz to be conclusive, for it is the native mode of laying 
down the ground plan of a building always to divide the paper off into squares of 
'some unit of length:—See the plan of the Visveavur Shiwaia in PaiNSKF^s Illus¬ 
trations of Benares, first series. In that building the unit was also one guz, but 
it was the maim&ree guz, of about 26 inches, still commonly employed in the 
town. From similar measurements of other ancient buildings, Mubammedan and 
Hindu, might thus be obtained with tolerable accuracy the value of linear mea¬ 
sures of different periods.—-£x>.] 
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Vin .—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wvdimdny Emning, the Cth August, 18S4. 

The Reverend W* H. Milju, 1). D. Vice-President, in the chair. 
Monsieur F^nrnxANn Renauld, proposed at the last Meeting:, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Lahiiuleta, at his own request was allowed to withdraw from 
the Society. 

Read a letter from H. T. Piiinpep, Esq. General Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, returning thanks for the Meteor<»logical Registers furnished in pur¬ 
suance of the resolution of last Meeting. 

Dr. J. Tvtler addrebsed the meeting in exphiuatioii of the delay which 
had occurred in the reply of the local committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund to the reference of last April, regarding the publication of Mr. 
Yates's Nalodaya. 

Rut two memhers of the original committee nowremniu in India, and the fundb 
were lost by the failure of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. It was out of their 
power therefore, to palroiiisie the work to the extent that would be required for 
its puhlieatiun iu India : and the rouiinitlec did not feel autliorired to pledge ilia 
fund at homo to adopt the work as one of its own series if printed in India, aU 
though '*i»oh luigKt probably he the event. 

Mr, J. pRTNrtF.v moved, seconded hy the Viee-Presidont, that the Asiatic f^o- 
ciety should subscribe for fifty copies at 12 rupees, as suggested by the author. 

Riibou Ram Comcl Sen, seconded by Mr. Prinrkp, moved as an amendment 
that iwenty-tivc copies would be sufficient for the purposes of distribution to those 
Socielif's entitled to receive a copy of the Soeiety^s works. The amendment wan 
carried by a majority of 2, 

Library, 

Rend a letter from Edward T. Bknnrtt, Esq. Vice Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of Loudon, forwarding a copy of their proceedings, 
April—December, 1832. 

Read a letter from RTijn Kalik^sskn, forwarding on behalf of Nawab 
IiiUAii-ooD D0WI.IJH Buiiadooii, r copy of his work, called “Iqbal-e-fiirung, 
er British Prosperity/'accompanied by a literal translation into the English. 

Read a letter from Nasmyth Mohrteson, Esq. W. S. presenting u copy 
of hia work entitled ** Hints on the Trisection of an Angle and the Dupli- 
eation of the Cube in Elementary Geometry.” 

The second part of the Christa Sangita, by the Rev. W. H. MihL, D. D., 
published at the Bishop's College Press, w'as presented— by the Author, 
Meteorological Register for June, 183t, hy the Sxi7*myor General. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 4, by the Madras 
ZtiteraTy Society, 

The Calcutta Medical Journal for July —the Editors. 

^ll£^seum. 

An image of Buddha in fine preswvation, dug up in the neighbourhood 
of Kabul, was presented in the name of Dr. J. G. Gerard, through the 
Hon’ble Sir C. T. Metcalfe, V. F. &c. 
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A paper was read, drawn up by Munslii Mohun Lal, who accompanied 
Di*. Gbhard, evplaiiiin^ the circumstances of the discovery of this image, 
from which the following is an extract. 

South of the town of Kabul, two miles distant, a range of rugged and barren 
mountains eommands the ruins of the ancient city, which shews nothing ouriouii 
but a heap of dust mingled with stones and bricks. In the rainy season the poor¬ 
er class of people rove about and search the place day and night, and their labours 
are rewarded by finding sumll silver and gold leaves bearing t^ie tigure of the 
sun and moon ujiou them ; sometimes tlicy possess thciTiselvc'S of cows and deers 
made of stone or copper of a very small si,Ee but beautit'ul form. While we re* 
mained at Kabul we employed our time in digging the antiquities aud the graves 
of the old inhabitants of that country, which are said to be both Bactriens and 
Buddhist, but unfortunately none of the mausoleums favored us with any coin or 
writing by which we could prove the descent of the buried. However some of 
them eoTituined caitlien Limps full of small pieces of bones and also rotten pearls, 
which confirm tne dead to hiive been idoLitoisi, 'I'he Hindoos I)oth of tlic pirsent 
and former days who believe in the multi|)lieity of Gods, maintain a peculiar 
custom of tilling the mouth of their deceased witli piMrls and also witli coins. All 
these monuments tlourish at the skirt of the same lull whicli views the ruins of 
the ancient city. 

On the 7th of November, IKIIS, w'ft hurried down to the above place, and hired 
niue men to di? the earth till the diiy closed, but our labours were fruitless; from 
the 8th to rhe l!)th of the same month, we continued onr operations, and during 
whii;h space the digg*‘rs were checked by a close work of lime structure. We told 
them to break through it, and after digging seven paces further, they opened in a 
large and beautiful roofed square ; it must have remaiued long in such a state of 
preservation that one might suppose that it was freshly plastered with lime. The 
cell was handsomely gilt and coloured by laptslazuU, which is found in consider¬ 
ably quantities in the mines of Badakhshiin, 12 days* journey from K/ibiil: such 
was the situation of the place where we found tlie stone image lying on the 

ground.’* . 

The figure represents Buddha iu the usual sitting posture of tranquil repose, 
clothed to the neck in a tiiiri flowing drape >y ; flames of sacred fire appear on his 
shoulders, aud a circular glory surrounds the whole, serving as a field for the 
sculpture, for it is an alto relievo ; upon the glory arc carved two angels bearing 
chattas, and on each side a small group representing some acts of Buddha's life: 
in one lie seems to be distributing charity, in the otlier he is receiving the hom¬ 
age of his worshippers. 

We shall take an early opportunity of inserting a sketch of this sculpture, 
which is highly important from its apparent connection with tlie history of the 
Afghan topes. 

A letter from Lieut, E. C. Ahchbolp, Bengal Light Cnvalry, dated Bom. 
bay, 5th July, 1831, announced that he had forwarded to the Socretnry, as 

a present to the Society, an Egyptian mummy. 

The mummy was obtained with, some difficulty from the tombs of the kings at 
Gourrah. The native crew on board the ship which brought Lieut. A. from Mocha, 
having objected to receive the Mummy with his baggage, he had been under the 
necessity of requesting one of the officers of the Sloop of War Coote to bring it 
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onwfrd to Bombay, whence it will be forwarded to Calcutta by the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr. TBBVEiiYAN introduced Munshi Mohun LaTj to the Vice-President 
and Members, who proceeded to exhibit the articles brought to Calcutta by 
him, of which majiy were presents to the Society from Dr. Gbraud. 

The collection consisted of ancient coins ; seeds of fruits, flowers and trees from 
Kdbul ; the sculpture already noticed ; and specimens of the manufactures and na¬ 
tural productions of Afghanistan. 

Among the coins were the usual variety of Indo-Scytinc and Bactrian now so fa¬ 
miliar to us : one very beautiful silver tetrudrachin, of Euthyuicmus, attracted 
peculiar attention from its rich relief and exquisite workmanship. Several of the 
copper moneys of Apoilodotvs, Mknanokr, the Agatuoclks of Masson, Heh- 
Kanrrkos, Kauphisks, dic. had very legible insciipUous. These coins 
had been procured in various places on their route through the agency of Monux 
Lai. for Dr, Grrard, but he had unfortunately omitted to notice the localities in 
which each variety was most prevalent. 

The box of seeds was made over on arrival, to Dr. Walljch, who has examined 
them with care, and has selected a portion for transmission to the colony of Van- 
Bieman’s Land, where they arc likely to thrive and become a valuable acquisition, 
for the fruit of KAbul is proverbial for iis evcellencc and variety. 

The specimens of cloth, silk, carpet, chintz, of the countries passed through on 
the return of the travellers from MesUid to Kitbul may be useful lo the coinracr- 

cial cominnniry. 

Extracts from the journal regularly kept by Mohun Lal, in English, from the 
day he joined Lieut. Burnes’s party were read. They evinced very respectublc 
fluency in the English language, and a laudable and lively curiosity into tlie new 
objects and the manners of the people among whom he was travelling for the first 
time and at so early an age. A wish was expressed by some of the members pre¬ 
sent that he would publish his notes, scattered extracts of which have alreadv 

m 

appeared in the Delhi newspaper : we are sure that such an object would meet 
with general encouragement, and that this first fruit of English e<lucatioii in the 
mofussil would do credit the pupil, and to his AImamater the Delhi Anglo- 
Indian College. ^ 

The beat thanks of the Society, were voted to Dr. OBRARn and to 
’ Mohun Lal for these valuable contributions. 

Read a letter from W, IF, JVathen, Esq. Persian Secretary to the Bom¬ 
bay Government, communicating a memoir on the Uzbek state of Kokan, 
(the ancient Ferghana) in central Asia; also the memoir of a Pilgrimage 
made by an Usbek and his two sons from Kokan through Russia to Mecca^ 
in the year 18*20. 

These interesting papers, relating to a state placed betwixt our Indian Empire, 
China, and the territories of Russia, will form a valuable sequel to the informa¬ 
tion derived from the expeditions of Moorcropt, Burkes, and Gerard : we 
make no analysis, because they will be published at length, in a forthcoming No. 
of the Journal. 

Physiced, 

A small collection of the principal fossil shells of the gault and greensand 
of Ilythe w as presented in the name of Captain John Finnis, on his return 
to India from furlough. 
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These shells arc described in a small work by Professor Fittok, on the Geology 
of Hastings; he dodu(‘es from their presence the identity in time of this I'orma- 
tioD and the chalk : the collection contains the following shells ; 


Sphoera cornigata, Greensand, 


Cyprina angulata, do. 

Ostrea , do. 

Terebratnla sella, do. 

-elegans, do. 

Nucnla pectinata, do. 

-ovalis, do. 

Ser})iila-do. 


Inoceramus sulcatus, Gault. 

-concentricus, do. 

Solarium- do. 

Nautica umbilicata, do. 

Ammonites du. 

Pentaerinites, do. 

Belemnites, do. 


Echinus ananchites, (chalk.) 
- ■ spatangus, (gravel.) 


A letter was read from Major Burney, Resident at the Burmese Court, 
dated Rangoon, June 17th, accompanying an extensive collection of fossil 
bones from Yenang-young and the neighbouring hills in Ava, for the in¬ 
spection and examination of the members of the Asiatic Society. Also a 
fev\ in a separate package obtained by Captain McLkod, during his Mis¬ 
sion up the Khyendwen river, (a fossil elephant's jaw and teeth.) 

Major Burnev describes the mode in which this magnificent collection had 
been made by the native? at his instigation. “ Every Burman, from the Governor 
to the peasant, strove to make the search after fossils a good speculation, and they 
were brought to me one by one to secure a more advantageous bargaiu. There was 
no digging for them t they were found lying on the very surface of the ground, 
sometimes only partially covered by the peculiar sandy and gravelly soil of that 


part of the country. Some of the fossil teeth will be observed to be injured: 
this proceeds from small bits having been chipped olF by the Burmese to be used 
as medicine,—to be ground down with water and taken for the gravel.” 

The general nature of tite Ava fossils has been so ably treated of in Professor 
Buckland’s memoir on the collection taken home by Mr. OnA.wPiTRD, that no¬ 
thing is wanting on this head: almost all the individuals noted by him may be 
recognized in the present series : which contains on a rough examination the fol¬ 
lowing spccie.s: 

2 jaws and several teeth of the fossil elephant. 

7 jaws and teeth of raastodoi^ hippopotE*ius, &c. 

8 fragments of alligators’ jaws. 

47 vertebree of saurian reptiles. 

170 fragments of the emys and trionyx shell. 

1 humerus of the rhinoceros, and oeai ly 
200 unclassified fragments of bone. 

The Secretary noticed the safe arrival of the gigantic remains of the 
fossil elephant discovered by Dr. SpuiSBURY in the banks of the Omar Nadi 
near Narsinghpur. 

They had been dispatched from Jabalpur across the country to Benares, where 
Dt. Row had kindly taken charge of them until an opportunity offered for their 
secure conveyance to Calcutta under charge of Captain Saykrs. The five frag¬ 
ments, consistingof the extremities of two fossil femursof a mammoth and the head of 
a buffaio,were placed on the table side by side of modern skeletons of the same nature, 
to exhibit the contrast more forcibly. Extracts from Dr. Spiisbory’s letters, 
and a note by the SecreUry were read also a memoir by Dr. Spicsbory on a 
geological section which he has recently had an opportunity of making across tho 
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valfcy of the Nerbudda from Tendnkhera to Bittoult during \rhich be discovered 
another locality of fossil deposit. It was accompanied by a map of the country. 

This paper and the fossil nuliocs shall he given if possible in our next number, 
to satisfy the great ouriotity excited by tlie uncommon perfection of the spe¬ 
cimens. 

The geological specimens were acconipanied by samples of the coal dis¬ 
covered hy Captain Ouskley, whose report of progress in examination of 
the strata was also read. 


IX.— Miscellanea, 

1 .—on Ike horatitff of Rajagrihoy and Dfigeription of the Tovm of that 
Name, in Beh^tr, and of a Hof Spring in the neighbouring Hilltt, 

R.ijagvilia wus Jarasandha’s capital city :—query —it the Rdjagriha^ the 
capital of Pr/whi proper, which was built by Pujthu, ond taken byBAhARA^M, 
brother of Krishna, or is tlie latter the same n^ Mjmehal? The present village 
of Rhjogriha, or Uajgir, contains about 800 or 000 houses, and is situated about 
13 or II miles S. S, W, of the town of Bchar, on the north side of a range of hills 
of that name (Rajgir)^ A little way up n valley, south of the village, are a num¬ 
ber of hot-springa, similar to that at Monghir, In the hottest spring the water 
wtood Ht lOO** in Oct«)hcv, when the temperature of tlu' atmoApheve was about 70®. 
The water on a rough examination was found to contain a very minute portion of 
nitre, or a substance resembling it. These springs are considered saered by the 
Hiridhs. Farther up the valley expands into an open plain, surrounded by hills, 
about one and a half or two miles indiumetor, wlicrc in several places the remsins of 
the old city of JAiiAKANniiA isi poinledout. There is a tradition of a great battle 
having been fought there between the Jaine, under Srkenika Mahar.1ja, and Jara- 
SANDHA, or his successors ; and a cave in the side of one of the hills, (similar in 
shape to those near Ggak^) is pointed out as the place wliere one of the parties 
coneeoled all his treasure: tradition says, it is still to be found. 

TJutc is still an estabUsLmcftt of Jains in Rdjyir : they have a number of small 
temples on the tops of tie neighboijrlng hills, and at a place called Pava Purl, 
six or seven miles enst from Rdjgh'y in the centre of a small lake, is one of some 
importanec, which is visited by numerous Jains on their vray to, and from, Pd- 
risnAth, T. R, 

2 .—Note on tie Temperature qf Wells at Nahan. 

With reference to the Rev. Mr. Evkrrst's Remarks on the Climate of tlie Fossil 
Elephant, (Art. 111. January No.) the following observations relative to the tem¬ 
perature of NAkmiy may (in absence of better information) he useful. 

November 7. Temperature of several springs issuing from the north-side of 
the hill, on which is situated, 70:{to7l°; water exposed in Boults, 64 

to (>!>". Observation taken in the evening. 



Open air sliortly 

Shade. 

3 P. M. 

Winds. 

Nov. 

before sunrise. 

10 A. M. 

shade. 


7 

50** 

62“ 

65 

S. AV. cloudy. 

8 

59 

64 

67“ 

S. W. 61i shortlyafter sun-set. 

9 

56 

64 

65 

W. 67® 2 P. M. 

10 

56 


64 
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Snow is said in the memory of man to have fallen only once at Nuhnn. 

From the localities of AV/ma, which is situated on the bare crest of a rooky liill, 
it t.cems improbable titat wild elephants should froijucntly haunt that place ; t!ic 
Kardah l)(tn \\e^ about d or 800 feet lower dowu, it is co^crcd with ilch rank 
Tepfftation ; hero clepiiants are found. 

llyfrnas are comumod at Simlah. the nican temperatuiP of whiclt is bouvecn o/'* 
aijd .58**; they are found during Hummer, at clevatious of 8 or 10,000 feet, their 
winter habitations T know not. 

Has Mr. Fm’ming cvplained in wlvat manner wt find fossil tropical plants in 
regions where 'sUch plants no longer thri\e ? Lyri-r^ remarks, VVe eaunot sup¬ 
pose the leavesK>f Iree ferns Jo bj; transported by water for thousands of miles 
wilhoiit bt ^ ^ ^ 1). S, 

of Fish. 

On the Ififh or 17tlj May hiyt, a fall of fi,sh happened in mou/a Sonnro, per- 
gunria T)hata Kkdufhhi zillah Fiitphpar. The zemindars of the viH.‘i!»e have 
furntshed the following particulars, which arcconfirniod by otiicr nccounis : About 
noon, (he wind being from the w'^st, and a few distant clouds v isible, n blast of liigh 
wind, aceompanied with much du'^t, wnieh changed I he atmospliere to a reddish 
yellow hue, came on ; the blast H|>])caveil to extend in breadth iibout 100 yanls. chap. 
))ers were enriied off, and trees hlowndown. When the atoriii bad passed over, (hey 
found the ground, south of the village, to the extent of two bigahs, strewed w'ith 
fish) in number not les** than three oi fmir (howsnnd. 1’he fish weie all of llic t'lmlvva 

ppeeies, (< Uii>ca cultrum, yiiakcspearN Dicliouiir\,j a or less in Kiiglh, and 
from one and a half lolialf a seer iu weight : when found, they were all dead .ind dry. 
rhalwatish are found in the tanks and rivers iu the neighbourhood. 1'he nearest 
tank m which there is water in about half a mile south of the village. The Junma 
runs about tliree miles south of the village, the Gamres 1 f miles N. by The 
fish w^rc not eaten ; it is sa/df that in the pan they turned into blood ! S. 

A/lahabad, Jvne 26, IB.H. 

A.—^IVansnclions of Halocitm Soviftf/^ VoL XfV* 

[We have given an analysis of >he 1.3th volume of ihis rapidly iumMong rolhohon, hi v'ol. li. 

page .'537.] 

The contents of the 14th volume arc, “ historical U^iew of the Proceedings of 
the Europeans at Japan, hy G. E. Mkylax, chief of the Netheilaud trade at 
Japan.*' Also a “ Treatise on Acupuncture, by Or. Von Sikiiom),*' 

The wlinlu of the l.'ith volume is a Gi'aminar of the Java language, by the late 
Mr. Cohn. Dk Okokt, pubii.shcd at Batavia by Mr. Gi;HicKc, Director of the 
Java Institution at Soerekarta, 

.5 .—Protection of Tinned Sheet Iron from Itust. 

Serjeant Dooi), late overseer of the Jumna woik.4, constructed u buoy of tin, 
which he painted with two coats of white lead : he then gave it a coat of hog's 
lard, about the thickness of a coat of paint, and laid over this latter, another coat 
of paint: each coat was allowed to dry thoroughly. The buoy was then jdaced in 
the river, so as to remain continually under water all ti e rains, or nearly a year. 
When taken up, the experiment was found to have succeeded completely. [Had the 
water penetrated to the tin, a galvanic action would have caused a rapid corrosion 
of the iron. If the iron however were carefully coated on the edges and joints^ 
the tin would form a perfect protection, without the aid of paint or grease.] A. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


JVb. 32.— August, 1834. 


I .—Mnnolr on the State of Kokan, properly called Khohend, (the 

JTeryhanaj^ in Cvntral Avia. Hy W. 11. Wathun^ .AVj', 

Secretary to the Bombay Governmetit, ^c. 

[Read at the Meeting of the fith August,] 

Duni.vo the last few year«, circumstances have taken place which have 
caused the Muliamniedan inhabitants of Central Asia* and even of 
Chinese Tartary, to prefer, in performing their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the circuitous route of Bokhara or Samarkand, KunUuz, Tauah Kurgaiin, 
Balkh. Kabul, Kandahar, and Kelauti-Nasir, and Bela, to Somniauy, 
whence they pass in boats to Bombay, and from the latter port to 
Judda, to either the road through Russia round the Caspian vid Astra* 
khan, or the more direct one through Per?^a. 

The causes which have led to this change of^their accustomed route, 
which was through Russia, are said tft be—first, some Tnisuiiderstaudiug 
betwixt the Cossac tribes, under the influence of Russia, and those of 
the Kokan prince, in consequence of which, the Russian government 
is said to have stopped the cominanication*through its territory. With 
regard to Persia, the bigotted feelings of its inhabitants, who are Shiahs, 
against the Tartars, who are of the opposite sect of the Sunis, has 
long deprived the pilgrims from Tartary of all access to its territory, 
so that there remains no other way of performing the pilgrimage except 
through the Afghan provinces. 

These circumstances have led to the resort of pilgrims to Bombay, 
from countries situate in the very heart of Asia. I calculate that within 
the last two years, at least three hundred zealots of this description 
have arrived at Bombay from the cities of Bokhara, Samarkand, 

2 B 
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Kolcan, and Yirkend. Among those who arrived during the present 
year/1834, was a noble of high rank of Kokau ; his name was Khoja 
Beha'dcr Khan, who held the title of Khu sh Bjs'gi, and was prime 
minister to the prince of that country ; his son. said to he foster-brother 
to the same prince, and a suite of about twenty followers, accompanied 
him. 

On my hearing of the arrival of these illustrious strangers, 1 look the 
first opportunity of forming an acquaintance with them, with the view 
of obtaining information respecting the state of things in a country so 
little known* to Europeans, and I collected the following particulars. 

In the first place, 1 ahull endeavour to describe the geographical 
situation of this country, as well as the information received will enable 
me. 

The principality of Kokan appears to be situated between the parallels 
of from thirty-nine degrees to fifty-five degrees of north latitude, and 
to extend from tlxe sixty-fifth to the seventy-fifth degree of east longi¬ 
tude. 

On the east, it is bounded by the country of Kashgar, in Chinese 
Tartary, the river Oxus or Amii is its limit; to the south-east, Ra- 
dakKshan, Kaviategin, and DerwAz; west, it is hounded by the Bokhara 
territory ; and north and north-west; by Ru-^sian Tartary, and the 
Steppes occupied by the roving Cossacs, under the influence of Russia. 

Tliis country, with the exception of the Stepi)cs adjoining the Russian 
frontiers, and the sandy deserts lying betwixt it and tlie Bokhara 
territory, is said to he very populous and fertile, and being watered 
by many streams and rivers, which have their source in the Ulugh 
Tigh, and other mountains, and which mostly flow into the Sir or 
Sihdn, the ancient Jaxartes* all the fruits of tein])erato climates are 
produced in great abtiiw^ance, esj^^cially apples. The melons are very 
superior. Barley and wheat arc also raised, the former in great quan¬ 
tity. 

A few words will suffice to give the history of this country:—Tradition 
states it to have been under the rule of Afuasiab, king of Turkn, 
whose wars with the Persians are commemorated in the Shiih-nama of 
FiBDOUSi. The present city of Turkistan is said to have been his capital. 
It was overrun by the Arabs in the third century of the Hijra. Subse¬ 
quently the Sultans of the Samau! dynasty annexed it to their 
empire. It then fell, in the thirteenth century, with the rest of Asia, 
to'the conquering armies of CnaNGiz KiianI; afterwards, on the 

* It has not been visited by Europeans, 1 believe, since the 14tb century, 

t On the death of CbengIz, it became the portion ofhis eldest son Ja'ghata'i, 
irr Chaohataia. 
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decline and division of the Mongol Empire, under his successors, Jt was 
conquered bv the famous Amir Timu'r, who bequeathed it to one of 
lus sons: from whom it descended to the famous Baber, who reigned 
at the city called at present Andejan, but which was formerly called 
Almalij, or " The Place of Apples/' from the iminber of orchards of ap¬ 
ple trees, by which it was surrounded, Shortly after the accession of 
Baobr, about 1520*, the U'sbek Tartars were forced by the rising 
power of the Russians to abandon the southern parts of Siberia, &c., 
which had formed ])art of the Tartar kingdom of Kiptchak ; on their 
way southward, under the command of their leader Shudani Kuan, 
they overran all the states of Central Asia, Bokhara, Samarkand, &c., 
and after a brave resistance, Baber, among the rest of the princes of 
tliat country, was obliged to abandon his patrimonial kingdom, and fly 
to Kabul, where he fixed his government, and whence having con¬ 
centrated liis forces, he invaded India, took Dellii in 152G, and tliere 
established the present Moghul dynasty: ever since the flight of Baber, 
the country of Kokau has been governed by IT sbek ]u inccs, who trace 
their descent from Chenoiz Khan, and who transferred the capital 

from x\ndcjan to Kokan. 


The state of Kokan consists of eight extensive governments, each 
deriving its name from its chief town ; these are—to the south-west 
of the city of Kokan the fortified town of Urutijjpa, and ita depend¬ 
ent district; to tlic west, the ancient city ntid dependancy of Kojend 
on the Sihuii or Jaxartes; to tlic south-east, the districts of Uch and 
Marghilan ; to the north-east, Neinengati and Andejan : to north and 
north-TrVest, the cities of Tashkend and Turkistau, with their districts : 
these with Kokau form together eight distinct goveruments. 

The districts of Tashkend was till latel/ under a separate chief, who 
was a Syed called Yonis KiiojEut^ but has been taken from his sons 
-by the present Khan of Kokan. 

The governors of all thes^ provinces are appointed and removed by 
the Khan, or king, at pleasure ; they are all military coinmiiriders, and 
generally hold the rank of Miug-Bashis, or commander of one thou¬ 
sand horse. The king is not, as in Persia, dependent for support on the 
warlike tribe.s, but keeps up a standing army of cavalry, which is support¬ 
ed by an allowance of grain and forage from the districts in which tiiey 


* They are called IJ'sbck from a descendant of ChenoIz Ktia'n, who was the 
bead of the golden horde, and so beloved, that they adopted his name. In like man¬ 
ner the Noghai Tartars have obtained their peculiar appellation ; they belonged to 
the Great Horde. 

t Khojeh is a title given by the Tartars to Syeds, as Sberif in Turkey, and 
Meer and Shah in India, 

2 B 2 
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are stationed/ besides a small amount of pay. The use of infantry is 
unknown. The KhXn is said in cases of emergency to be able to bring 
50,000 horse into the field. 

Most of the inhabitants of this kingdom, with the exception of the 
Cossac hordes, on the borders of Russia and the Karghiz, towards 
K4shgar, arc U'sbeks, who cultivate the ground themselves. In some 
parts there are TAjiks*. or people of Persian extraction, who speak 
that language, and are as serfs to tlie U'sbek Imrds, whose estates 
they cultivate. 

Kokan, the capital, is said to be a very large and populous city, it is 
not surrounded by a wall; its population is reiiorted to exceed that of 
Bokhdrn, and it is said to contain one hundred colleges and five hun¬ 
dred mosques f ; the numlwrof its inhabitants is rated at 100,000 ; it has 
many beautiful orchards, and is situated upon two small rivers, called 
the Aks4i and the Kar4s4i, which fall into the Sihun or Jaxartes, 
near Kojeud. It contains a large colony of Jews; about twenty Hindus, 

and many Ca&luiieriaTis; no Armenians; but lliere are some Noghai 

Tartars from Russia, especially one, who is a watch-maker. 

The Ulema, or literati, are well read in the Persian classics, and the 
Persian language is spoken with nearly the same accent as by the 
Afghans; the dialect differs much from that now used in Persia, and 
more resembles that of the IGtli century. Many Turk! compositions 
arc also read and admired; the Turki spoken in this 'country, is what 
is called the JaghatdiJ, and differs much from the Turki of Constanti¬ 
nople, which however derives its origin from it. 

Tlic climate seems to verge on extremes;—in the winter, great cold 
prevails, and much snow falls; in the summer again the heat is 
oppressive. 

The natives are as bigotted Mukammedans as those of Bokhara. A 

moUtesib goes round and bastinadoes any one caught smoking tobacco, 

» 

* The word TAjik was first used to distinguish those who had been subject to 
the Arab rule in cootradislinctioil to the invading Turks. 

t I suspect my informant of some exaggeration hero. 

i The J4ghat4i Turki is the language of Central Asia, from the river Ural to 
the Oxus,and from the Caspian to Yarkcnd, (in many of the cities however Persian 
is generally spoken and understood ;) this refined dialect of the ancient Turk! was 
celled Joghntai, from having been much polished and refined during the reign of 
Kha'n, the son ofCuF.Ntsiz. From this language is derived the language 
of the Turki of Constantinople, of the Turkmans, and of the Elluat of Turkish 
origin in Persia, though Ihesc dialects differ considerably now from the mother 
tongue, and in the Usmalfi Turki, so much Arabic and Persian has been intro¬ 
duced as to render this language very difficult to be understood by the natives 
of Tartary. 
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Wine and dancing women are most strictly prohibited- They are of the 
Sun{ sect, and follow the obser\'ances of Abu Hanipeh ; they detest 
Shiahs, and call them worshippers of Ali. Much smoking and drink¬ 
ing ofkimmTz* privately does take place. Horsef flesh is considered a 
great luxury, and often sold in the bazars. 

The present Khan or king (for Khan is considered a very higli title 
in Tartary) is named Mahomed Am: his father was Omar Khan; 
his uncle, who reigned conjointly with his father, was named A'lim 
Khan ; their father was Naur Buteh Khan, whose grand-father was 
Shuruoii Bk'g, who claimed his descent from Chbnqiz Khan. The 
present Khan succeeded on his father’s death, which happened about 
twelve years ago. 

1 shall now attempt to pertray the political relation in which this 
state stands with reference to its neighbours, and give an account of 
them ;—and first of Chinese Tartary. That part which is contiguous to 
Kokan is the government of Kashgar, which has under it the pro¬ 
vinces of Yarkentl, Klioten, Auksu.anrt Turfun, (called by the Chinese 

Sining;) these are all Muhamincdan countries, which became subject to 
China in 1759, in the reign of the EmperorJ Kiknluno, Hostilities 
existed some years ago betwixt Kokan and China, hut after a war of 
some continuance, the cause of which 1 shall hereafter explain, peace 
was concluded betwixt the Khan and the Chinese, and is likelv t*) be 
2 )ermanent. 

South of the Khan’s territory is the extensive and mountainous 
country cf Karrutegin, until of late ruled by sovereigns universally 
believed by tbc tradition of the country to be descended from Alex¬ 
ander THE Great. On the death of the last Shah, or king, his sons 
disputed and fought amongst themselves Yor the succession, and in 
consequence, their kingdom fell an ej^y prey to'\he king of Derwiiz, a 
Tajik prince, and is still under his rule : these unfortunate descendants 
of Alexander are said by my informants to be wandering about in 
poverty, and subsisting on the charity of the surrounding princes. 
Several were at Kokan, and others at Bokhara. 

Badakhsh^, and the countries of Kunduz, Tash-kurghan, and Balkh 
are under a pow'erful U'sbek chief called Murad Ali who 

lately acquired Balkh, &c. from the sons of Kilich Alt Khan. 
With these states and the Khan of Kokan a good understanding exists. 

* A spirituous liquor made from mare’s milk. 

t Horses having any defect, disabling them from work, are fattened for this 
purpose. 

The same Emperor to whose court Lord Macartnbv went as Ambassador. 
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Bkhadur Kiia'n, son of Mura'd Be'g, is the reigning prince of 
Bokhara and Saniavkand. and their dependencies ; the last named city 
is at present much reduced in both size and population: there are 
several magnificent remains of the buildings erected by the famous 
TiMu'ii, and there is among tlie rest, a block of blue marble or jasper 
called the Kuk-Tdnah, formerly used as a throne by the Tartar 
emperors, and said to have been brought by Timu'r from one of Chen- 
oiz Khan's palaces in Mongol Tartary*, which to this day is an object 
of great importance to the Chinese, who wish to take it to China from 
some superstitiouis ideas they connect with it, and the prosperity of the 
present Mantchii dynasty. 

The present KtiA\v of Kokan is on terms of amity wdth tlic sovereign 
of Bokhdra. 

The part of the Rubsian Empire which touches on this territory is 
dependent on the government of Orenburg and Tomsk. The boun¬ 
dary of the two states is defined by the river called by the U'sbeks 
the Kdk-Sii, or blue river, probably the Irtish. 

ITie political relations of this state with Russia are as follow.s : 

i 

Much uncertainty having prevailed respecting the limits of the two 
nations, and disputes having constantly occurred, owing to the Cossac 
hordes of the one encroaching upon the Steppes occupied by those of the 
other, and vice versd, about .'?ix or seven years ago envoys were deput¬ 
ed by llue&ia to the ICiia'n of KokuUj lo fix the huiitb dc&uUlYcly *, tliCeC 
envoys came from Orenburg, and brought with them as presents from 
the emperor, (whom the Uzbeks call the Auk Khan, or White King,) 
faevend mirrors of very large dimensions, a musical clock, and guns and 
pistols. After some iicgociation, it was settled that the river called the 
Kdk-Sil, or blue river, should be the boundary between the two states, 
the Cossac hordes ol^ Russia keeping to the north of it, and those of 
either state not to pass that river to the south or north. Beacons also 
were erected along the line of frontier. My informants said, however, 
that within the last three years the Russians have encroached upon 
those limits, and erected forts to the south of the river. The Khdn on 
this account lately deputed an envoy to St. Petersburg, with an elephant 
and some Chinese slaves, as apresent to His Czarish Majesty, of whose 


♦ Tke following is an account of this wonderful block of marble or jasper, as 
gWeiiby Ba'ber in his memoirs:—Towards the lull of Kohik, there is a small 
gwrden, wherein is an open hall, within whicli is a large throne of a single block of 
blue jasper, about 2B or dO feet long, and 10 or 16 broad, and 2 in height. This 
throne was said to have been brought from Chinese Tartary, probably from one of 
ChengIz Kba'n's Urdds.^’ 
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arrival however no news had been received, when my informants left 
their country about a year aj^o. 

With respect to the otlicr great empire, China, which lies to the 
eastward of this country, a good understanding seems to have existed 
for many years lietwecn the two governments, until a circumstance 
occurred about seven or eight years ago, which led to hostilities; this 
was the rebellion of Jkh.vnoiu Khoja of Kashgar: this person, who 
laid claim to the sovereignty of that country, and whose ancestors arc 
said previous to the Chinese conquest to have held the chief authority 
there, having been worsted in some encounter with the Chinese, was 
compelled to fly the country, and take refuge 'w'ith the roving hordes 
of Kirghiz subject to the Khun, and subsequently fell into the liaiids of 
Muhammhd Ali, who kept him under honorable restraint at his capital, 
Jt/HANGia having however elFected bis escape, iiiodo his way again 
to the Kirghiz encampments, and having prevailed on them to join 
him, invaded the Chinese territory. The sovereign of Kokari also being 
irritated at the, bad treatment shewn to the Muhanmiedan subjects of 
Tartary by the Chinese authorities, advanced with his troops on Kash¬ 
gar ; surprized the Chinese general in his cantonment near that 
place, and out up the Chinese army. The Khoja also got possession of 
the city and fort of Kashgar; subsequently the Kha n's cavalry 
over-ran the whole of Chinese Tartary, and got possession'’^ of Yarkend^ 
Auksti, and Khoten, Jishanoir Khoja however becoming jealous of the 
Kha'n, and suspicious of treachery, drew off his troops in a northerly 
direction, and a large Chinese force advancing, Muhammed Ali with¬ 
drew to his own country. The rebel was eventually seized by the Chinese, 
sent to the emperor, and cut to piece.s in his presence. An envoy was 
then sent from Pekin, (which the U'shekt. call Baiijin,) to negotiate 
peace, which was made on condition of the Muh..mmcdans at Kashgar 
being subjected to the rule of a deputy of the Khan in all matters of 
religion, the Kha'n being allowed a share in the transit duties, and 
binding himself to keep the Kirghiz in subjection, and to assist the 
Chinese in case of any insurrection in Chinese Tartary in future ; ever 
since which time, the two governments have been on the best terms, 
and a reciprocal intercliange of presents takes place. The present Chinese 
Governor of Kashgar is a Muhammedun, called Yunis Wang. The 
Chinese are said to keep a force of about twepty thousand infantry in 
their Muhaminedan dependencies in Tartary, of which ten thousand 
are stationed at Kkshgar, The Chinese troops are said to be stationed 
in separate cantonments, whiqh the U sbeks term Gulbaghs, outside of 
the towns. One of myinformants had been at Kashgar, Yai'kend, and 

t 

%The Kua'n has hence taken the title of Ghazi or Victorious over infidels. 
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Khoten, with the Khan’s army; he describes YArkend as a very beauti¬ 
ful Marge city, much like Bombay, and abounding in dancing girls, 
musicians, &c. lliey made slaves of all the Chinese they took prisoners. 

The Chinese viceroy resides at Kashgar; he is generally a Mant* 
chu* (Mantchu Tartar) appointed from Pekin, as are the governors 
of Turfan, Auksd, Yiirkend, and Khoten; they are all however subject 
to the Urgarh Wang, or viceroy. These countries have been subject to 
China about seventy^five years. The distance from Kashgar to Pekin 
is estimated as two months* journey of a caravan. All these cities 
contain a considerable population of Chinese colonists, besides the 
original Muhaminedan inhabitants. 

The J4gath4i Turki is principally spoken ; but Muntclm and Chinese 
are also prevalent. 

On the Commercial Intercourse between Kokan and the 

neighbouring states. 

Free intercourse is allowed by the Chinese government to subjects 
of Kokan resorting to K4sbgar and the other Muhainrnedan depen¬ 
dencies of that empire, for purposes of commerce. Religious mendicants 
are also admitted ; this permission is however solely extended to those 
countries. No one of whatever denominution would be allowed to 
enter China Proper under any pretence whatever, even in case of an 
embassy : it is necessary for apidication to he made to the Viceroy 
Yunis Wang, at Kashgar, ami no one is allowed to proceed until an 
order be received from Pekin. 

The trade between the two countries is conducted as follows: cara¬ 
vans come from Southern China by way of Ifhoten to Yarkend and 
thence to Kishgar; they bring tea glued together, and formed int^ 
the shape and consistency of unbaked bricks; silk piece goods, satin, 
porcelain, and various other articles. Tea, however, is the principal ar¬ 
ticle of import; its consumption being general throughout Central Asia, 
where it is made much in the same way as in Europe, excepting that 
butter or fat is mixed with it. The merchandize is carried chiefly on 
horses, from thirty to forty bricks of tea form a load for a horse. From 
Kashgar the U'sbek merchants bring them to Kokan, whence they are 
exported on camels to Bokhara. The returns are said to be made in 
shawls, European articles, raw silk, horses, &c. No direct intercourse 
exists betwixt Kokan and India, owing to the jealousy of the Chinese 
government. The passage through Tibet to Cashmere, &c. is interdict¬ 
ed* Shawls and other Indian articles are brought by the circuitous 
route of Ki(ibul, Balkh, and Bokhara. 


Many are Mukammedans. 
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The trade with Russia is carried on hy means of caravans; the Koluin 
mcrcluints meet those of Bokhara at Tashkhend, and forming one body, 
they proceed vi4Turkistan through the Steppes occupied by the Cossacs, 
part to Omsk, and part to Orenburg. The productions of China, raw 
silk, camlets, and cotton yarn, are taken to Russia, and the returns are 
made in furs, gun barrch, and locks, cutlery, Russian leather, and other 
Russian manufactures. The currency of Kokan consists of gold tillas, 
equal to about eight rupees in value, and a small silver coin, called a 
tunkha, nearly equival*»nt to half a rupee. 

The Usbeks who came to Bombay were quite ignorant of the English 
name and government. The only Fcringis they had any idea of were 
the Russians. On being asked what nation they supposed was the 
sovereign of Hindustan, the} said they thought it was like Kdbul and 
Kandahar, under some Mussulman government; they expressed great 
horror at the Sikhs not allowing the Miihammcdan religion to be pub¬ 
licly ])erforraed in the Panjab. They had fir.^t of all intended to go to 
"Delhi, and thence to Calcutta, but this circum'^tance prevented them. 
They had strong letters of recommendation from Dost Muhammicd of 
Kabul to Sultan MuHAMMEoKHANof Peshawar, &c.They were generally 
liberal and well-informed. The young man had read most of the Persian 
classics, and spoke Persian very well. They were much astonished at 
every thing they saw at Bombay, which they compared to the Chinese 
city of Yarkend. I took them a trip in the small steamer, which they 
considered as the work of magic, nor could I explain the effects of 
steam so as to remove that idea. His Majesty's ship Melville, being 
in the harbour, I carried tliem on board her. At first they could not be 
persuaded that it was a ship : they thought it was a wooden fortress, 
erected on the bottom of the sea, by some extraordinary power. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, when they foun^ she actually floated, they were 
more astonished at what they called the great boat, for they had no 
word to express a ship in their language, nor had they even seen any 
thing larger than the ferry boats on the Oxus, and the country vessels 
in which they came to Bombay. Different from most Asiatics, they shewed 
a great deal of curiosity, and examined every thing narrowly: they 
measured the ship by the number of paces they took, and the cannon 
ball by its apparent weight; but what astonished them most of all was 
tlie firing cannon with a lock like that of a gun, and ignition as produced 
by a percussion tube* A native having illuminated his house with gas, 
I took them to see it; here again they could not account for such an 
effect, except as produced by magic; they frequently expressed a wish 
that some Englishman would come to their ruuntry, and professed 
their readiness to assist him in penetrating ejcen into Chinese Tartary; 
but they said that it would be next to impossible to enter China propeft 
2 c 
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they invariably spoke of China by the name Kathai (cathay) and the 
emperor as the Kh&khan. Kussia, they called Urds. They were highly 
amused at the races, but said theirs which are held once a year were 
very superior. The English ladies they admired verj" much, but assert¬ 
ed their own were us fair and had more colour. The dress of the 
Usbeks is genercdly a small round cap of ermine, a large flowing robe 
with an under dress and broad dewing trowsera; like the Usmanloos 
they wear a broad leathern belt round the waist. Wlieu they go out 
they always wear boots of black or shagreen leather ; their arms were 
Chinese short swords, and matchlocks with Russian barrels and daggers. 

They mentioned the fact of dreadful earthquakes having occurred in 
their country about three or four years ago. 'Phe Cholera also hud ex¬ 
tended its ravages to the territory of their Khan, 

It is proper that I should state that tliis information was collected 


casually and iii the course of many conversations 1 had with these per¬ 
sons; there may be some exaggeration, but I believe it may generally 
be depended upon. The Usbeks are a very straightforward, honest, and 
simple people, very unlike the Persians or other Asiatics, and much more 
approaching in their disposition and manners to Europeans. With regard 
to the rebellion of Jjsuanoir Kiiojkij in Chinese Tartaiy, the truth of 
what they stated was fully borne out and verified by Mr, Lindsay, the 
late Secretary to the Select Committee at Canton. 

In order to give n correct idea of the geographical situation of the 
kingdom of Kokan, I have appended to this memoir a map* of Central 
Asia, drawn up from the best authorities within my reach. The 
following genealogical table will also be useful, to shew the descent of 

UzBXK, the founder of this horde, from Chenoiz Khan. 

\ 

AiiANCORA, widow of Duabun Baydu. 

I c 

Tvmrnai Khan 

_ 

I 

IHmdtchfr, surnaiued 
CuEKGlz Khan* 


_ ! _ 

I I - I I 

Tvlui Chukchi' Ja'gbata'i Ga tair. 


O 


_L_- 

, Uzbek. Noohai. 


Timur. 


. The tribes collected by Uzbek conquered Transoxiana, &c. 
r^^n^The Noohai horde was subdued by the Russians, and these Tartars 
, pre.now scattered throughout Siberia. 

* We regret being obliged to omit this map, which however necessarily con¬ 
tains no matter new to geography, beyond perhaps the eitension of the sway of 
the Kha n of Kokan, as far north as the river Irtish. Any good map of Central 
Asia will be sufficient to elucidate the memoir.—^£0. 
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Route of the Usleh Pilgrime. 

IL —Note of a Pilgrimage undertaken hy an Ushek and his two Sofisfrom 

Kkokend or Kokan, in Tartary, through Russia, S(C. to Mecca. Obtained 

in conversation with the parties, iy W. H. Wathkn, Rsq. Sfc. 

About fourteen years ago, A. D. 1820. oar father had ahouse and small 
estate in the cityof Kokan : this he sold for four hundred gold pieces, (a 
tila of Kokan is equal to about eight rupees,) or rather more than three 
thousand rupees, and having determined to abandon worldly cares, and 
commence a religious life, he took leave of all his friends and relations, 
and proceeded on a journey, with the view of performing a pilgrimage 
to the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. We went from Kokan to 
Tashkend, which is eight days journey of a caravan: this is a large 
city, enclosed with a wall, and had been lately taken by our king from 
Yunis Khoja's sons; their father had held it as a fief from our 

government At Tashkend we Waited some days, until the cmym 

for Hussia took its departure : the caravan consisted of about 50 or 60 
persons, mostly Bokhara and Tashkend people. From Tashkend we 
then proceeded to a fortified town, called Turkistan, of rather smaller 
consequence than Tashkend. Leaving this city, we arrived in about ten 
days at a small place named Soziik. After this, we saw no more fixed 
habitations, until we had entered the Russian territory. The country 
consisted of immense Steppes of pasture land, the grass growing to 
a prodigious height, and it was occupied by hordes of Kuzzaks, who 
dwelt in small black tents, and ranged about from place to place. 
After passing through the hordes of Kuzzaks subject to our sovereign, 
we arrived at the river called the Kiik-Sd, and on crossing it 
found the country occupied by Kuzzfiks, dependent on the Russian 
king, (A'k Padshah, or White King.) We then arrived at a small place 
called Shumi: here the Russians collected^ a toll from the people 
of the caravan; but on being told^e were pilgrims, they left us alone: 
the caravan dispersed at Shumi. We staid at this town two months, 
and lodged with a Nogai Tartar. We were two months on our journey 
from Tashkend to the Russian territory. We hired three kibitkas 
from the Nogais, and went in fifteen days to Omsk, which is a large 
fortified town. The Russian soldiers, dressed like yours, stopped 
us at the gates, but on being told we were pilgrims, allowed us to pass. 
We staid ten days there with a Nogai, We got a passport in the 
Russian language, from a great man, whom they called General; he had 
long festoons of gold hanging from his shoulders, and was dressed in 
black (dark*green). We left Omsk, and after passing through many 
places, the names of which we do not remember, we arrived at- a very 
large and ancient city, called Kazan. We were allowed to pass at the 
gates on shewing the passport we had obtained at Omsk. We travel* 
2 c 2 
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led in'hibitkas, orcyrriat^cs drawn by one horse, staid four months 
at Kazan, during v'hicii wus the month of Ramazan ; we lived with 
a Nogai Tartar. Wc resolved to go by water thence to Astrakhan, 
(the journey by liiud takes forty days.) At about one hours distance 
from Kazan, we came to a large liver*, and we embarked with 
several other merchants, Tartars, and Russians, on board a large boat 
about the size of a paWihi; tbc owner of the boat wa'^ a Russian. About 
half way to Astrakhan, on the right bank of the river, our boat came to 
anchor off a large town named Sarat, where wc staid six days: this town 
is smaller and more modern than Kazan. Wc then embarked, and 
arrived at Astrakhan in about forty-four days after leaving Kazan, 
We were stopped at the gates by the guard; after examining our pass¬ 
port, they let us pass; they were dressed like your people, except that 
their clothes were black (meaningdark-green). We staid one mouth with 
a Nogai there, as it was winter, and the eountry difficult to travel, owing 
to the snow and icc. After this, we hired kibitkas, and in twenty days 
arrived at a town wheie the Sultan of the Nogfiis resides, We cannot 
correctly recollect the name of the place, but it was something like 
Evel, Three days journey from thence, we met with a river or branch 
of the sea, where was a Russian fort, with a small detachment of mili¬ 
tary; our pa'isport was again looked at. We then crossed over and came 
to a dc?*crt of one day’s jouruoy iji the carriages aforesaid; after which, 
we reached a village of the Cherkes (Circassians); they gave us a guide 
who brought us to a Muhaminedan village, whence we went with a 
caravan to Tlunufa (llanapa). We had now entered the Roman (Turk¬ 
ish) territories. After a stay of ten days at that place, we took sliip, 
and arrived safely at Rum (Constantinople) ; here we hired a house for 
three or four rupees per month, staid in that city four months, and passed 
over in a boat to Eskudari. We here purchased horses, and proceeded 
on horseback through many villages and towns until after forty or fifty 
days, we arrived at Sh;im (Damascus), We hired a house in this city, 
where we staid some time. We wished to visit Jerusalem, but the coun¬ 
try was in such a disturbed state, that we could not go for fear of the 
plundering Anibs. Wc then travelled to a town called Ghaza, and 
thence to Elarish, whence we went in twenty-five days to Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt; here we hired a house and remained three months. 
We then left for Suez, which port we reacdicd on camels in four days; 
here we embarked on hoard a vessel, and arrived at Judda in seventeen 
days. We put on the dress of pilgrims on board ship four days before 
wc arrived at Judda. We reached Mecca in two days on camels; arrived 
there in the month of Ramzan. We hired a house there at four dollars 

• The Volga, 
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per mensem, and after the pilgrimage was performed, we went with a 
caravan to Medina, where we arrived in twelve days. From Medina we 
came to Yambo, a sea-port; thence we took ship to Cossier, thence in 
four davs we reached Kenneh; we then dropped down the Nile to Cairo, 
whence we went to Alexandria; there we took ship, and sailed to a place 
called Adania; we thence journeyed to a town called Katuhia, thence to 
Boursa, then to another town called Adania, Scutari, and Rum. At 
Constantinople we were chrected by the Scutiurs minister to apply to 
the Russian ambassador for another passport. We took ship and arrived 
at Taridska*. Here we saw a large Russian fort. Thence we came to 
Astrakhan, from which place we proceeded round the head of the 
Caspian to the city of Orenbourg; thence we went to a place called 
Kezziljer, the last town in the Russian territories. About twelve or 
thirteen days after passing through the hordes of wandering Kuzzdks, 
we crossed tlic Kiik-Su river, and happily re-entered our prince's 
territory. On both side-: this river arc hordes of roving Kuzzaks; those 
to the north are under Russia, to the south under our king. The river is 
very broad, and at times very full of water; its Current is very strong. 
We arrived after thirty days on camels at Soz4k ; lienee we bent our 
steps to Turkistan, Tashkeud, and Kokan. When we arrived, the Kuan, 
our king, had just returned from his campaign in Chinese Tartary; 
whither he had gone to assist jEHANoia Khoja Wano. Jbhanqir 
Khoja was no rebel, as treated by the Chinese. Ilia ancestors were the 
sovereigns of the country before the Chinese conquered it, that is of 
Kashgar. Our prince in some degree failed in his expedition against 
the Chinese ; this was owing to Jkiianciu Khoja's not joining him 
cordially. Our prince could not infuse contidence into his mind, and 
Jkhangir wanted to conquer the country for Jjimself. The consequence 
of that canqmign, however, was tSat the Chinese agreed to our king's 
supremacy over their Muhainmedan subjects; on the other hand, be is to 
keep the country in order, and be responsible for the Kirghiz and 
Muhammedan population. After our return, our father waited on the 
Shkkii-ul Islam, who paid him great attention, as did all the ulema, 
and people in general; but his other four sons died, on which he set out 
with us and our mother on a second pilgrimage, both our parents being 
determined to leave their bones in the holy land. Our good father how¬ 
ever died at Somniany. In the first instance our 400 tilas (gold pieces) 
carried us to Mecca. After all our expenditure there, we had one 
hundredt left, and on this we subsisted on our way back. We were 
seven years in performing our first pilgrimage, and returning to our 
own country. We bad no anxiety about being short in cash, as we knew 
• Taganrog? t Rupees 800. 
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we had God for our protector, and that he would bring us through all 
adversities, according to his holy and immutable decrees. 

The two young men. from whom I gleaned the above particulars, 
came to Bombay in the suite of the vazir of Kokan ; their names wxre 
Ha/ISuah Ku'uand IIaji Shah Kalkndeu ; they were very young 
when thev performed the pilgrimage, being now only about thirty and 
twenty-six years of age respectively. They have received a very good 
education, having a good acquaintance with the prineij)al Persian 
authors, and are well versed in Muhauirnedau science; their father 
was a Mulla or Doctor of Law, and received his education partly at 
Kokan, and partly at Bokhara; he also Inivelled to Kabul to become 
initiated in Siifeisrn by a famous nakshbandy pir or seer of that place. 


III.— European Speculations on Buddhism. By Ji. IT. Hodgson, Esq, 

C. S, Resident at Nipal, S(C, 

In the late M. Abei* Rkmusat's review of my sketch of Buddhism, 
(Journal des Savans, Mai, 1831,) with the perusid of which I have 
just been favoured by Mr. J. Phinskp, there occurs (p. 263) the fol¬ 
lowing passage: “ L*une des croyancesles plus importantes, et celle 
Eur la quelle Tessai de M. Hodgson fournit Ic moins de lumiiire!?. cst 
celle des av^ueineiis ou incarnations (avatdra). Le noin de Tathdgata 
(avenu*) qu’on donne h Sakia n'est point expliqud dans son m^moire; 
et quant aux incarnations, Ic religieux dont Ics reponses ont found la 
substance dc cc m4;noire, ne semble pas eu reconnoitre d'autres que 
cellea des sept Bouddhas. II est pourtant certain qu’on en compte une 
infinite d’autres; et les lamas du Tibet sc consid^rent eux miimes conime 
autant de divinit<js iucarn^es pour le salut des homraes.” 

I confess I am soinewh.it surprised by tlicse observations, since what¬ 
ever degree of useful information relative to Buddhism my essays in 
the Calcutta and London Transactions may furnish, they profess not to 
give any, (save ex vL necessitatis) concerning the ‘ veritable nonsens’ 
of the system. And in whut light, I pray you, is sober sense to regard 

une infinite” of phantoms, challenging belief in their historical exis¬ 
tence as the founders and propagators of a given code of laws } The 
Lallita Vistara gravely assigns 505, or according to another copv, 550, 
hvatdrs to Sakya alone. Was I seriously to incline to the task of 
collecting and recording all that is attributed to these palpable nonenti^ 
ties ? or, was it merely desired that I should explain the rationale of the 
doctrine of incarnation ? If the latter only be the desideratum, here is 
a summary recapitulation of what I thought I had already sufficiently 
cxplamcd. 


* A radical mistake; see the sequel. 
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Tlie scale of Bauddha perfectibility has countless degrees, several of 
^vliich towards the summit express attributes really divine, however 
short of the transcendental glory of a taihdgata In niroritiC. Never* 
theless, these attributes appertain to persons subject to mortal births 
and deaths, of which the series is ns little limited as is that scale of 
cumulative merits to which it expressly refers. But, if the scale of 
increasing merits, with proportionate powers in the occupiers of each 
grade, have almost iniinite extent, and yet mortal birth cleave to every 
grade but the very highest, what wonder that men-gods should be 
common } or. that the appearance again in the flesh, of beings, who are 
far more largely gifted than the greatest of the devatas, should be 
called an avatdr ? Such avatars^ in all their successive mortal advents 
till they can reach the estate of a tathdgata, are the arhantas, and the 
hodhmHivas, the pratyi^ka and the sravaka-Buddhas. They are gods 
and far more than gods ; yet they were originally, and still quoad birth 
and death are, mere men. When I stated that the divine Lamas of 
Tibet are, in fact, arhantas; but that a very gross superstition had 
wrested the just notion of the character of the latter to its own use, I 
illOUgllt I luid enabled every reader to form a clear idea of that marvel 
of human folly, the immortal mortals, or present palpable divinities of 
Tibet I How few and easy the steps from a theory of human perfecti¬ 
bility, with an apparently interminable metempsychosis, to a practical 
tenet such us the Tibetans hold ! 

But Rem usAT speaks of the incarnations of the tathdyatas ; this is 
a mistake, mid a radical one. A taihdgata may he such whilst yet 
lingering in the flc^h of that mortal birth in which he reached this 
supreme grade;—and here, by the way, is another very obvious founda¬ 
tion for the Tibetan extravagance—but wh^ once, by tlmt body’s decay, 
the tathdgaia has passed into he cad never be again incar¬ 

nated. The only true and proper Buddha is the Maha Ydnika or Tathd^ 
gata Buddha, Such are all the * sapta Buddha; it is abundantly 

certain that not one ever w^as, or by the principles of the creed, could 
be, incarnated. Sakya's incarnations all belong to the period j)reced- 
ing his becoming a Taihdgata. Absolute quietism is the enduring state 
of a Taihdgata : and, had it been otherwise. Buddhism would have been 
justly chargeable with a more stupendous absurdity than that from 
which Remusat in vain essays to clear it, ‘ Plusieurs absolus—^plu* 
sieurs infiiiis’ there are ; and they are bad enough, though the absolute 
infinity be restricted to the fruition of the subject. But the case would 
have been tenfold worse had activity been ascribed to these beings ; 
for weshouldthen have had an unlimited numberof infinite ruling provi¬ 
dences! The infinite of the Buddhists is never incarnated; nor the finite 
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of the Brahmans. Avatars are an essential and conpistent part of Brah- 
manTam —an unessential and inconsisteut part of Buddhism; and there is 
always this matcrialdifferenccbetween theevaraVof the formerandof the 
latter, that whereas in the one it is an incarnation of the supreme and in¬ 
finite spirit, for recognised purposes of creation or rule ; in the other, it 
is an incurnutloii of a mere human spirit—^howeverapproximated by its 
own efforts to the infinite) and for what purpose it is impossible to say, 
consistently tvilhthe principles of thecreed. I exclude hereallconsideration 
of the dhydni, or celestial Buddhas, because Remusat’s reference is ex¬ 
pressly to the seven mdnushi or human ones. 

The word tathdgata is reduced to its elements, and explained in three 
ways—Iftt, thus gone, which means gone in such a manner that he (the 
tathiigata) will never appear again ; births having been closed by the 
attainment of perfection. 2nd, thus got or ohiained. which is to say, 
(cessation of births) obtained, degree by degree, in the manner describ¬ 
ed in IheBauddha scriptures, and by observance of the precepts therein 
laid down. 3rd, thus gone, that is, gone as it (birth) came—the pyr- 
rhonic interpretation of those who hold that doubt is the end, as well as 
beginning, of wisdom; and that which causes birth, causes likewise 
the ultimate cessation of them, whether that ‘ final close* be conscious 
immortality or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet tathdgata, so far 
from meaning ' come* (avenu), and iinjdying incarnation, as Rbmusat 
supposed, signifies the direct contrary, or ‘gone for ever,* and expressly 
announces the impossibiUty of incarnation; and this according to all 
the schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic. 

I sliall not, I suppose, be again asked for the incarnations of the 
tathigutas^. Nor, I fancy, will any philosophical peruser of the above 
etymology of this important*word have much hesitation in refusing, on 
this ground alone, any portion of serious attention to the ' infinite’ 
of Buddhist avatars, such as they really are. To my mind they belong 
to the very same category of mythological shadows with the infinity of 
distinct Buddhas, which latter, when I first disclosed it ns a fact in re¬ 
lation to the belief of these sectaries, led me to warn my readers “ to 
keep a steady eye upon the authoritative assertion of the old scriptures, 
that Sakya is the 7th and last of the Bi/drfAast-*' 

The purpose of my two essays on Buddhism was to seize and render 
intelligible the leading and least absurd of the opinions and practices of 
these religionists, in order to facilitate to my countrymen the study of 

* To the question, what is the tath&gata, the most holy of Buddhist scriptures 
retumeth for answer, * It does not come ogaini it does uot come ageia*’ 

t Asiatic fiesearcUes, voL xvi. p, 445. 
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an entirely new and difficult subject in those original Sanscrit authori¬ 
ties^ which I had discovered and placed within their reach, but no living 
intor}>retci’h of which, 1 knew, were accessible to them, in Bengal or 
in Europe. 

I had no purpose, nor have I, to meddle with the interminalde sheer 
absurdities of the Bauddha ))hilosophy or religion ; and, had T not been 
called ujion for proofs of the numerous novel statements my two essays 
contained, I should not probably have recurred at all to the topic. But 
bcnsihlo of the prevalent literary scepticism of our day and race, I have 
answered that call, and furnished to the Royal Asiatic Society, a copi¬ 
ous selection from those original works which 1 liad some years previ. 
ously discovered the existence of in Nipal. 1 trust that a further con¬ 
sideration of my two published essays, as illustrated by the new paper 
just mentioned, will suffice to remove from the minds of my continental 
readers most of those doubts of Rkmitsat, the solution of which <loe3 
not necessarily imply conversancy on my part with details as absurd as 
interminable. I cannot, however, he answerable for the mistakes of my 
comnumtators. One sigind one, on the pait of the lamented author iii 
question, I have just discussed ; other? of importance 1 have adverted 
to elsewhere: and I shall here confine mvself to the mention of one 

r 

11101*6 belonging to the review from which I have quoted. In speaking 
of the cdasteification of thepco[>lc, Remusat considers the vajra achdnjn 
to be laics ; which is so far from being true that they and they alone 
constitute the clergy. The bhikshnka can indeed perform some of the 
lower offices of religion: hut tlio vajra acharya solely arc competent 
to the discharge of the higher ; and, in point of fact, are the only real 
clergy. That the distinction of clems ct laicns in this creed is alto¬ 
gether an anomaly, resulting from the decay of the primitive asceticism 
of the sect, I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere, and cannot afford 
room for repetition in this place. • 

The critics generally have been, I observe, prompt to adopt my cau¬ 
tion relative to local superstitions, as opposed to the original creed of 
the Bauddhas, But they have carried their caution too far, and by so 
doing, have cast a shade of doubt and suspicion over things sufficiently 
entitled to exemption therefrom. Allow me, then, to reverse the medal, 

* Nearly 50 vols. in Sanscrit, and four times as many in the language of Tibet, 
were sent by me to Calcutta between the years 1821, and dO. Ihe former had 
never becu before heard of, nor the latter possessed, by Europeans. 

[See the notices of the contents of the Tibetan works and their Sanscrit originals 
by M. CsoMA DK K5)ios, and by Professor H. H. Wilson in the drdvol. Glean¬ 
ings, and 1st vol. Journal. As. Soc.—En. 

2 D 
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and to shew the grounds upon which a great degree of certainty and 
uniformity may always be presumed to exist in reference to this creed, 
be it professed where it may. 

Buddhism arose in an age and country celebrated for literature; and 
the consequence was, that its doctrine and discipline were fixed by means 
of one of the most perfect languages in the world (Sanscrit), during, or 
immediately after, the age of its founder* 

Nor, though furious Ingots dispersed the sect, and attempted to 
destroy its records, did they succeed in the latter attempt. The refugees 
found, not only safety, but protection, and honour, in the immediately 
adjacent countries, wliither they safely conveyed most of their books, 
and where those books stiJl exist, eitlier in the origiital Sanscrit, or in 
most carefully-inade translations from it. The Sata Sahasrika, Prajna 
Paramita, and the nine Dharmas, discovereil by me in Nipul, are aa indls* 
putably original evidence of Buddhism as the Vedas and Purdnas are of 
Brahmanism. ThcKdhgyur of Tibet has been proved to have been render¬ 
ed into Tibetan from Sanscrit, with pains and fidelity : and if the numer¬ 
ous books of the Burmese and Ceylonese be not originals, it is certain 
that they were translated in the earlier ages of Buddhism, and that they 
were rendered into a language (high Prakrit) which, from its close 
affinity to that of the original books of the sect, (Sanscrit,) must have 
afforded the translators every facility in the prosecution of their labours. 

But if the Buddhists, whether of the continent or islands of India, 
or of the countries licyond the former, still possess and consult the 
primitive scriptures of their faith, either in the original language, or in 
careful iranslatloyis, made in the best age of their church —wherefore, I 
would fain know, should European scholars, from their study, incessant¬ 
ly prate about mere local rites and opinions, constituting the substance 
of whatever is told to the intelligent traveller by the present professors 
of this faith in diverse regionsi«-nay, constituting the substance of 
whatever he can glean from their books ? In regard to Nipal, it is 
just as absurd to ineinupte, that the Prajna Parainita, and the nine 
Dharmas were composed in that country, and have exclusive reference 
to it, as to say that the Hebrew Old, or Greek New. Testament was 
composed in and for Italy, Franco, or Spain e.xclusively. Nor is it 
much less absurd to affirm, that the Buddhism of one country is essen~ 
tially unlike the Buddhism of any and every otlier country professing 
it, than it would be to allege the same of Christianity, 

<juestionless, in the general case, documentary is superior to verbal 
evidence. But the superiority is not without limit: and where, on the 
one hand, the books referred to by our closet students are numerous 
and difficult, and respect an entirely new subject, whilst, on the other 
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hand, our personal inquirers have time and opportunity at command, 
and can tjuestion and cross»question intelligent witnesses, the result of 
an appeal to the living oracles will oft times prove as valuable as that 
of one to the dead. 

Let the closet student, then, give reasonable faith to the traveller, 
even upon this subject; and, whatever may be the general intellectual 
inferiority of the orientals of our day, or the plastic facility of change 
peculiar to every form of ])olytheism, lot him not suppose that the living 
followers of Buddha be prolitably interrogated touching the creed 

they live and die in ; and, above all. let him not presume that a religion 
fixed, at its earliest period, by mciiiiH of a noble written language, has 
no identity of character in the several countries where it is now pro¬ 
fessed, notwithstanding that that identity has been guarded, up to this 
(lay, by tlic posscst'ion and use of original scriptures, or of faithful trauhi- 
lations from them, Avhicli were made in the best age of this church. 

For myself, and with reference to the latter point, I can safely say 
that my comparisons of tlic e,risting Buddhism of Nipal, with that of 
Tibet, the Indo-Chinese nations, and Ceylon, as reported by our local 
inquirers, as well as with that of ancAent India itself, as evidenced by 
the sculptures of Gya'*’', and of the cave temples of Auruiigabad, have 
satisfied me that this faith possesses as much identity of character in 
all times and places as any other we know, of equal antiquity and 
diffusionf. 

f 

• See the explanation of these sculptures by a Nipalt's*"^. Bmhlliist in the Quar¬ 
terly Oriental Magazine, No. XIV. pp. 218, 222. 

t As a proof of the close agreement of the Baaddha s.ystoras of difTcreufc coun¬ 
tries, we may take this opportunity of quoting a private letter from Colonel Bur¬ 
ney, relative to the * Burmese Philosopher Prince/ Mkkkhaua Men, the king 
of Ava’s uncle. 

“ The prince has been reading with thj greatest inWrest M. Csoma de Kukoh’s 
different translations from the Tibet scriptures in your Journal, and he is most 
anxious to obtain the loan of some of the many Tibetan works, which the Society 
is said to possess. He considers many of the Tibetan letters to be the same as 
the Burmese, particularly the m, and y. lie is particularly anxious to know 
if the monastery called Zedawuna still exists in Tibet, where according to the Bur¬ 
mese books, Godama dwelt a long time, and with his attendant Ananoa idantcd 
a bough which he had brought from the great p(pal tree, at Buddlia-Gaya. The 
prince is also anxious to know whether the people of Tibet wear their hair as the 
Burmese do ? how they dress, and how their priests dress and live ? The city in 
which the monastery of Zedawuna stood, is called in the Burmese scriptures 
Thawotihi, and the prince ingeniously fancies, that Tibet must be derived from 
that word. The Burmese have no s, and always use their soft th, when they meet 
with that letter in Pali or foreign words—hence probably Thawfjtthi is from some 
Sanscrit name Sawot. 1 enclose a list of countries and cities mentioned in the 
2 D 2 
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p, S.-^Whether Remusat’s ‘ avenu' be understood loosely, as mean¬ 
ing rtome, or strictly, as si^jnifying come to pass, it will be equally 
inadmissible as the interpretation of the word Tathagata; because 
Tathigata is designed expressly to announce that all reiteration and 
contingency whatever is barred with respect to the beings so designated. 
They cannot come ; nor can any thing come to pass affecting them*. 

And if it be objected, that the mere use of the word avenu. in the 
past tense, does not necessarily imply such reiteration and conditional 
futurity, I answer that Ukmusat clearly meant it to convey these ideas, 
or what was the sense of calling on me for the successive incarnations 
of these avcmis? It has been suggested to me that absolu, used sub- 
sitantivelv, implies activity. Perhaps so, in Parisian propriety of sj»eech. 
But 1 use it merely as opposed to relative with reference to mere luor* 

tals; and I trust that the affirmation—there arc many absolutes, many 
infinites, who arc nevcrtlielcss inactive—may at least be distinctly 
understood. I huve nothing to do with the reasonableness of the tenet 
so affirmed or stated, being only a reporter. 

IV .—Geoiogicai Section (wross the Valley of the Nerhudda,from Tmdakhen 
to BiltouL By J. G, SriLsutJUV, Ben. Med. Est. Plate XXITI. 

In your No. for November last, yon expressed a wish that some one 
should give you a section of the geological features of the country from 
Tendukh^ri to the hills south of the Nerbudda. Opportunity has been 
afforded me of making such a trip, and as probably you may not receive 
au account from one versed in the subject, 1 send you such notes as I 
made on the excursion, together with specimens of the rocks met with. 

The conical hill to the S. E. near Tendukhdri is tlie point from 
which I started, the same to which Captain Franklin alludes in the 
1st part of the Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society^ 
and which he describes as being capped with })asaltic columns. 

The specimens from this hill arcT 1, forming a platform with T 1 a 
mixed in detached pieces. Above the platform aretrap boulders reaching 

Burmese writings, as the scene of Gouama’s adventures, to which if the exact 
site and present designation of each can be assigned from the Sanscrit or the Tibet 
authorities, it will confer an important favor on Burmese literati.” It is highly 
interesting to see the spirit of inquiry stirring in (he high places of this hitherto 
benighted nation. The information desired is already furnished, and as might be 
expected, the Burmese names prove to be copied through the Prakrit or PalU 
directly from the Sanscrit originals, in this respect differing from the Tibetan* 
which are translations of the same name.-— Ed. 

♦ Avenu signifies quod evenif, eontigitj that whioli hath happened.— ^Diction- 
noire de Tretjoujp.) Tathagata ; tatM thus (what really is), gata (known, ob¬ 
tained),— (Wilson's Sans. Diet.)— Ed. 
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to within some 50 or 60 feet of the summit where the columns T 2 are 
found. Oncoming* to which, one would almost fancy that some vast tem¬ 
ple had been thrown down by an earthquake. At the vlmt top T 3 

was lying—(see PI. XXIII. hg- !•) 

From this hill to Bcltari Ghat, on the Nerbudda, is a distance of about 
10 miles, the first part <»f the road much intersected by ravines of the 
Baranj, a considerable nalii rising in the hills north of Teudukh6ri; after 
which is the black alluvial soil of the valley, until you approach the 
Nerbudda. About a aiiie to the cast of Bcltari, in a water-course of one of 
the ravines I obtained the accompanying fossil remains^'S the matrix of 
wdiich is (S CBel) a conglomerate, verysimilar to the one forwarded with 
the fossils from Segoinii, on the Omar nadi near Uniaria. This conglomerate 
fynns also the bed of the river at this Ghat (Bcl. 1.) butis SO friable and 

little coherent that it is dirficult to i)roeurc a specimen ; it Is also accom¬ 
panied by the same nodules, (vide Bcl. 2.) 

On crossing the Nerbudda. about a mile inland, in a south-east direc¬ 
tion, a low detached range of hills, some four orfivc miles in extent, rising 
to the highest perhaps 200 feet, is met with B H 1; first occurring at the 
bottom ofaravinedistant some 2 or 300 yards from the range : the stra¬ 
ta ruimiug nearly east and west, with veins of quartz (B IT 2) traversing 
in the same direction, varying from aline to upwards oftwoinchesbi-cadth. 
Near is seen the same conglomerate (S C Bel.) of the opposite side of 
the river, and which appears to me to be spread over a considerable 
extent of country, if it be the same as mentioned by Captain Franklin, 
as occurring at Janee Ghat. I have found it in several jilaces along the 
course of the Nerbudda, as far as Hoshungabad, and one specimen I 
picked up in the bed of the Duhi, near GurawAra proper. 

. From this low range toFuttehpoor, the country presents no particular 
feature for the geologist. Near all the rivers, aqd tialas, ravines abound : 
generally a light soil mixed with kankar, on which is grownf cotton, 
kodo, urhur, juwAr, and rain crops. At a greater or less distance from 
the ravines, the rich black soil of the valley prevails, fitted for gram, 
wheat, and rubec crops in general. 

As from this point I proceeded to visit one of the hot-springs, I shall 
here insert my remarks on the westernmost of them. 

It is situated some 14 miles, in a westerly direction from Futtehpoor, 
about four miles in a IS, S. E, one from the village of Kyrie, be¬ 
longing to Lala Thakur, A short distance before reaching the spring, 

* The upper jaw of a horse.—E d, 

•f- My observation does not accord with that of Lieut. Mir.ts*, W of your 
Journal.) Great quantities arc grown on the banks of the Hereu and \crbudda, but 
In soil as described above. 
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in crossing a small nala (chiefly derived from these springs), the bed 
vpas/ormed by the specimens K 1, 2, and 3; No. 1 formed a small fall 
(see fig. 2,) and No. 2, intersected the strata running in a E. N. E. 
direction. No. 3 being the general bed of the river, and giving it a 
greyish appearance. 

There are two springs, distant some five or six paces from each other, 
the southern one has been squared by stones being placed tank fashion, 
forming an area of about five feet each way: the other is left j)retty much 
to nature ; depth about a foot and half. Much gas is extricated, of an of¬ 
fensive sulphureous odour, temperature 114°; thatof the air86°,timenoon, 
(28th February, 1833.) At 12 paces distant, is acold spring; the tern- 
perature of which I found to be 82°. Of tlie specimens accompanying, 
K 4 IS the rock from which the springs issue ; a pace or two above. K 5 
juts out; K 7, is a rocky ledge justbelovv the junction of the hot and cold 
sjmugs; K 6, is a small detached hill, largo masses of which are lying 
at the junction of the springs, on which are carved the yoni. In a water¬ 
course between the hill K 6, and the springs, lie large rolled pebbles of 
different colors, jasper, agate, and boulders of all sizes, precisely similar 
to those at Futtehpoor (F. 1.) 

Futtehpoor (at which reside three Goand Rajas) Is situated first 

within the gorge of the low range of hills that form the southern bound¬ 
ary of the valley of the Nerbudda. On passing through the town, which 
is built on both sides of the Unjon nala, the road winds through the low* 
hills, varying from 150 to 200 feet in height, composed of F 2, capped 
with F 3. r 2 descends all the way, and is seen forming the bed of 
the nala ; at one place where they crossed it, the rock puts on the ap- 
peai*ance of a platform, covered with rough mortar, in wliicli numerous 
small siliceous pebbles were mixed. In the n41a and all about, are boul¬ 
ders of F 1, asatKyriehot spring. About six miles round the western end 
of Chuttair, the road up to thisebeing undulated low jungle, the 
country becomes more open, and the soil changes from siliceous to 
decomposed trap, small hillocks and ridges of which are seen jutting up 
in this valley. The intermediate spaces, being the black alluvial soil 
similar to that of the Nerbudda, had crops of gram and wheat on them. 
About four miles from Maljihir S. S. E. near a small low range of hills 
(specimen M H) is the other hot-spring. The gas extricated is more 
offensive than the Kyrie one ; temp. 134* air 92°; time 2 P. M. (3rd 
March, 1834,) cold spring about 20 paces ofl^, 78°, This spring bubbles 

• * It is to 1)c noted that although the hills are generally low, yet some high 
peaks, as Chuttair and Douria, (probably rising to 800 or 1000 feet above the 
plain,) are met with. 
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up much more than the other, and a greater volume of water issues. It 
has also been rudely enclosed, and at a short distance olF is a iluhadeo 
temple in ruins. MS is the rock from which the spring issues, and 
]VI N is a ledge of rocks, and G the nala, some 200 yards off. 

From Maljihir westward to Kunchari, a ridge of trap is traced, which 
crosses the river Dciuwa at this place, and through which the jiver 
has cut its way; changed into the solid comi)act rock of D at K I; a 
similar ledge being seen above the ford : the strata appear to run nearly 
cast and west, with a dip of about 30®, in places traversed by thin veins 
of quartz and agate, D at K 3, forms the bed of the river at the ford, 
while large rolled conglomerates D at K 2, are thickly strewed in the bed, 
varying in size from a small pebble to large masses, a foot in diameter. 

From this to Pugara is about nine miles. After leaving the Deinwa, tlie 
road is sandy, and a small ridge of sandstone is passed over, leading into 
a valley of black alluvial soil, up to the village of Singanama \ from 
which commences what may be termed the Mahadeo Hills. The road is 
one unvaried ascent, but by no means steep, through a forest jungle, 
(scarcely any low bush jungle,) the roc'k of which is a sandstone, P 1, 
(and P 2, muchintervnixedwitli it,) the whole very practicable for all aortS 
of baggage, carts excepted. About seven miles from the river, the cliief 
ascent in this march is attained, and the road keeps along the west of 
the ridge, which becomes more open and level up to Pugara, a small 
Goand village, belonging to a Thakur. The scenery about is very 
picturesque: a small nAla, the Kanjundco, is in front, and on every side 
hne large trees of mango, jamiu, muhwa, seinul, &c. ; less than a mile 
to the eastward rises a small stream, the Kanjun Koour, which after a 
very small course falls over a precipitous rock, some 3 or 400 feet per¬ 
pendicular; it has obtained the name of Batkee Boordn, Tradition 
saying that it derived its name from a young Goandee (it might add to 
the romance to style her lovely, but judging from the faces of this race in 
our days, it could not be the truth,) being forced over; however Miss 
Butkee has had her companions, as in the days of Goand rule, obnoxious 
individuals on being brought before their ruler, had the laconic sentence 
of "Shew him Butkee Booran,” passed on him. This iiiila, after wind¬ 
ing through the hills, falls into the Deinwa at Pissun. 

From Pugara to the table land of Puchinurce, the distance is about 
seven miles, the road being a series of rocky sandstone ledges, occasionally 
intersected by small streams ; the road on the whole is very practicable for 
all sorts of laden cattle, there being but one or two places where even 
camels experience any thing like difficulty. On passing the last eleva¬ 
tion, one of the Kodri range (being the husks of the kodo thrown asid^ 
by Mahadeo when resident here), you come to an open, rather level 
plain, of irregular size, the longest part probably not exceeding six miles 
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from Dobguv west to the Kanjee CJliatee, east, by five from the Pugara 
GItatee to the cave at Maliadeo. There being no underwood or low 
jungle, this jdain has much the appearance of a park; two or three streams 
wind tltroug-li it in different directions. 

The whole of these hills are almost entirely one rock, a sandstone 
(Dok 2) varying a little in color. 1 visited tlte top of one of the peaks, 
Dokgur='’ by name, the same which is stated by Captain Franklin 
to be 4800 feet high. On the pinnacle of this hill the pebbles 
were lying, evidently detached from the sandstone by the action of 
weather. These jicbbles are to be seen in horizontal strata in many 
places, where the bare mural rock rises 300 or 400 feet from the 
plain. The only exception to this sandstone was, Dok 1, forming a 
water-course about 200 feet below the summit, and which is crossed 
once or twice in ascending to this peak, and Dok 3, about 150 feet 
from Ihc summit. 

Ill acKve, thr()U"’li whicli passed a stream, called Jumbo Dweep, the 
sprcitncii of silicified tree was found by Captain Ousbljjiy, the dcscrip- 
tion of wliich I give you in his own words. 

'• After having swam in as you know &oine 40 or 50 yards, with 
torches, where several passages appear to branch ofl' and not liking togo 

farther in water, the depth of which Avas great but unknown, I came 
hack to the debris on which you stood, formed of broken masses from 
above, under which the stream runs. On descending witli the stream 
by torch light about 20 feet througli the sandstone excavated bv the 
action of water, we came to a small room 10 feet square by 10 or 12 high, 
the stream falling by a crevice through the floor, about two feet wide. We 
descended about 15 or 20 feet more, and between the sides of the crevices 
was jammed the tree, a trunk with apparently stumps above, part of the 
bark, all fallen forward and caught in a hollow of the sandstone made 
by water : about 4 feet long by 1& inches wide, from 2 to 6 inches thick; 
of this 1 struck ofl' the piecef 1 gave you, and have brought away the whole 
■fragment, but not tbe tree,for what appeared was fully four feet wide, but 
how large it may be 1 did not carefully observe/' 

Lieutenant Finn is, in the Journal for February last, p. 79, appears 
lo me to give a greater degree of extentto these hills, than my observation 
warrants. More than three sides of them are defined by the Deinwa, 
taking its rise between the peaks of Bhinigur and Dokgur, and to the 
westward of Dokgur a deep chasm immediately commences. Whether 
tlie geological formation differs on the side towarils the Tek, I have no 

^ Tliere are two other peaVs exceeding this in height, viz. Putta Sunkur, (above 
the cave of Maliadeo,) and Choura Deo, tbe highest of all which 1 conjecture to be 
about .'>000 feet above theeea* 
t Tbe one I send. 
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opportunity of judging, but the Muttoor, divided from the Maha^eo 
range by the Dcj'nwa and Kuttai nalas, is trap, and that formation is 
seen from Maljihir to Singanama, at which village the gradual ascent of 
these hills from the north commences. The steep side is from Bhawuii 
(where the Jatra assembles at the annual festival of Shiv Ratri) : the 
ascent from this to the cave of Muhadco (situated some 4 or 500 feetbelow 
the peak of Jiitta Shiinkur) is impassable for laden cattle, horses and 
elephants with didiculty getting up. Near Bliawun is to be seen a 
singular shaped hill (sec lig. 3), from which allGoands firmly believe the 
locusts issue, hence its name Tori Kotlu. Of the climate of thc-^e hills 
I annex a memoraiulura, received from Captain Franklin in 1828;—a 
season unusually hot on the Nerbudda and in the provinces, the ther¬ 
mometer in that month being at Cawnpot-r 118^ in the bhude, and 141*^ 
Falir, in the buii« 

May ‘21. Puclimuroe, Noon. Bnrom. 21!.30 TluTin. Fine 

Peak of Dokj^ur, 3 p. m. Diilo Vtitto, 8.‘>, l>o. 

22. Puelnii'cc, 8 a. m. liitlo 2ti„>0 Diito, 78, eloiuly. 

Xi, Jhirpa, elose to 
Kunrliuree on 

the Ueinwa, P. M. Ditto Ditto, 98. 

being at least 20“ coider thanllie valley u1 the hottest period of the day. 
Is it further coufirmatiou of the coolness of these liills, that ferns and 
moss are to he seen very luxuriant from Pugara upwards ? as 1 am not 
awarcthat wefoniid them lower down. The animals are the same asouthe 
plains, with exceplioti of a beautiful squirrel, described by Major Svkks 
in his account of the maunnalia* of the Dukhan, and named by liim 
“ SciiiruH Elphinslonii,’’ his description accurately answering to u pair 
that Lieutenant Williams, 29th Native Infantry, and myself, procured. 
The Goands procure them in the mango season, a tree that pre-eminent¬ 
ly flourishes wild in these hills; son*e trunks issuing from the crevice 
in the bare sandstone rock of three and even four feet diameter. 

My route back was very much over tlie same ground, except that I ex¬ 
amined the river much more to the eastward at Britnhan Ghat. The bed 
of the river is here formed of a conglomerate, (Br. Ghat,) in which pro¬ 
bably the fossil lower jaw of the elephant which I forwarded to you for¬ 
merly, was foundt. 

About a mile and a half up the river, the accompanying series of rocks 
■were found from B K I to B K 2. Number I is first met with on the 
right bank, a slaty rock, with a dip of about 10° from the vertical, 
stretching in a north-east direction ; next comes No. 2, in the same di¬ 
rection, changing into 3J, with No, 4 intermixed. Ch^se to the watci-’s 

^ Vol. i, Asiatic Jouiual, p. D)ri. t 8ee vol. ii. p. 58:i. 

+ Of this rock, great numbers of Youisuud hulls are made, to adoruthe temples 
iu this vicinity. 

2 B 
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edgf, No. 5, the river here being narrowed by these rocks, forms a rapid ; 
Nos. 5 and 6, shelving down on each side. On the left bank, a rocky 
platform of considerable width rises from the water, at an angle of about 
30® to the top of the bank, the strata running as before, consisting of 
Nos, 6, 7, 8, in places traversed by quartz 9 in contact with 8, 10 in large 
masses^ 11 overlaying 10, some eight or ten inches thick; after this to 
the top of the bank, 10 is seen traversed with much quartz varying from 
a line to considerable thickness. 

About two miles, in a north-westerly direction, is the town of Cliawur- 
puthur, with a low range of hills at the back of it; the stratification 
of which is nearly vertical, (Ch. 1,) running in a north-cast to south-west 
direction. I traced it down towards the river, where in a nala it clianges 
to Ch. 2, and then into Ch. 3, forming a ledge of rocks that cross the 
river at Ram Ghat, and at this point terminate niy observations. 

N. B. In the construction of the accompanying map, those places 
written in capitals are laid down from a map of this agency, sent up 
from the Survoyor’ti Generars Oifice, on a scale of eight miles to an iiich^ 
and this is just half the size. The Tek, a station of the G. T. S. is laid 
down at per As. Journ. for February last, p. 7, but not according to 
the map appended, which I know to be erroneous*. The six peaks and 
the Tek are all very conspicuous frojn the valley of the Nerbuddu; those 
two near Futtehpoor, named Clnitair and Dourea, are nothing ill height 
compared to the otliers, probably not so high by 2000 feet ; but close 
to the valley they look high. Choura overtops all, and is probably not 
less than 5000 feet above the sea. 

Segouni near to Umuria, is the village close to which the fossil bones 
were discovered, as described in the As. Journ. for November, 1833. 


List of Speciwens oUnded to in the above paper* 
Ftom ike insulated hill neat Tendukhe/t, 


T 1 

T 1 a 
T 2 
T 3 

S C. 


Silicio-calcarfous conglomerate, 
tinged with liihomnrgc. 

More compact, silicious limestone. 
Columnar basalt. 

Same ns T 1. 

From Bfltari* 

A pebble congiomeratc with cal¬ 
careous cement, same as that of 
Brimhan ghat. 

Fossil upper jaw of a horse found 
imbedded in it. 


Bfl. 2 nodule of kankar. 

Lov) nuts South of the Nerbudda, 

B H 1 SiUcioiis jasper conglomerate, with 
B H 2 duartz veio.s. 

Khyrit IloUsptnngs, 

K 1 Calcareous basalt efferversing in 
acids, iiud leaving green wacken ? 
K 2 Vciu of calcareous spar in do. 

K 3 Silicions limestone like T 1 a. 

K 4 Stratified calcareous sandstone. 

K 5 Columnar basalt. 


* On referring to the map in question, we find that our lithographist has made 
a mistake of ten mites in laying down the position of the Tek station, as compared 
with the table of Lats. and Longs, in page 70. Tlic map was compiled from two 
feketch maps by different officers, which differed in scale and in the position of man 
of the principal places.-—£ d. * 
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K 6 Qxiartz Randstone. 

K 7 Decomposing: do, tinged green. 
Futtehpour Uitls, 

F 1 Copglomernte of jaspers, silex and 
felspar, with calcareous cement* 
F 2 Jasper conglomerate, with red clay 
cement. 

F 3 duartz vein. 

Maljihir Uni-spring, 

M H Friable quartzo^e sandstone, 

M N More compact ditto, 

M S Ditto, 

Deinwa River at Kuncliaree, 

D K I Compact basalt* 

D K 3 Conglomerate of half-roumled peb¬ 
bles, with jasper cement. 

D K 2 Decomposed sandstone. 

At Ptujara. 

P 1 Coarse-grained sandstone. 

P 2 Coarser do. with ochreous clay. 

Ookgur Bills, 

Dok 1, 2 Basalt, 
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Dok 3 White decomposing sandstones on 
summit^ sandstone and Ihrge 
quartz pebbles. 

^fahadeo Cane, Soft sandstone. 

(Silicified wood in a stream within). 

^•ferbuddu west of Brimh&n ghdl, 
BKl,2 Slate. 

\\ K 3 More talcose do., green. 

HK4 Still more compact, with calcare¬ 
ous veins. 

B K 5 Quartz tinged with 4. 

B K 6 Ditto, and with red spots. 

B K 7 Clayey sandstone, with rounded 
pebbles, size of a pear. 

B K 8 Silicious conglomerate. 

B K 9 Sandstone, with do. 

BKIO Ditto, with green earth. 

B K 11 Clayey sandstone, slaty. 

At Chaicurputhur, 

Chi Vertical ooluinn«r basalt. 

Oh 2 Do black flinty. 

Cli 3 Lighter, more quartz. 


Accompanying these spccimeus were the following found by Captain. 
OusELEY, at the site of the coal discovered by him marked on the map. 
As this coal was brought to the notice of the Asiatic Society by Lieut. 
Finnis, in 1829, (see p. 73, and by Captain Coultiiard before that time 
(bce As, Res. xvii. 72,) it was not known to whom the discovery was 
rightly due. We areglad to see thereforethat the subject is explained In 
the following note from Captain Ouselky, to Dr. Spilsbury, which 
accompanied the above geological notice.— Ed. 

‘‘ I am between Jamgurh and Bhoragurh : a beautiful jungle scene. 
I found the strata in a dry nala, thus : 


From 10 to 4 feet from the surface. soft saml^tone, friable. 

9 inches, coal, slaty. 

6 inches, ^arly stoue, black. 

l| feet, good coal. 

6 inches, soft micaceous shale, 

below to the depth of 25 feet, harder sandstones. 

The strata dip to the west about one foot in a yard; I was in hopes of 
finding it nearly horizontal. I have commenced two shafts, and expect 
to find the real deposit about five feet below the last coal. The only 
water is in a fissure of this ndla, not good : all jungle and hills around. 
On referring to my journal, I find I sent specimens of this coal on the 9th 
March, 1827, to Mr. Mapdock, Captain Coulthabd, &c. and that I sent 


two servants with Lieutenant Finnis, a year after, to point out the 
place. It was upon Weston's mentioning to Captain Coulthard that 
bits of coal were found occasionally in the Towa, that I sent the man, 
who traced it up to this place.'* 

2 s 2 
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V.~Noie on the Fossil Bones of the Nerbudda valley^ discovered by Dr. 
0\ G, Spilsbury, near Nursinhpdr By J. Pbinsbp, Secretary, SfC. 
(See Plate xxiv). 

[Read at the Meeting of the 6th August.] 


The circumstances of the discovery of the gigantic fossil hones now 
presented by Doctor Spilsbury, were brought to the notice of the 
Society on the 30th October last*. I should feel inclined in pointing 
to these splendid trophies, to repeat the obligations of Indian geology 
to this eminent cultivator of the science, but that his modesty will not 
allow me to designate him ' geologist,* nlthonghhis zeal and enterprise 

In the py-^toniatic prosecution of geologiciil iinjuiricSj and hite coutiiiucd 

success in making known these treasures of the ancient world, treasures 
which had escaped so long the diligent search of professed geologists, 
have fairly won for him all the fame that the most enthusiastic disciple 
of the ^Verncriaii hammer could covet. 


Dr. (Spilsbuhy’s discoveries indeed forcibly exemplify the truth of the 
fable of “ eves and no eves.*' As it was his conversation with the lime- 
burner that first brought tolightthe existence of the Jabalpdr fossilshells, 
so was it an humble native carpenter at Narsinhptir from whom he ob¬ 
tained the knowledge of the giant at Segavm, which was followed up by an 
immediate visit to the spot, and the reaping of a rich harvest of discovery. 
Again, " on mentioning these fos.sil bones to the medical officer stationed 
at Hoshangdbdd” says Dr. Spilsbury, in a 2 )rivate note to myself, “ he 
told me there were plenty just below his house, and that he would 
shew them to me : off we went, and 1 flatter myself I brought away 
what you will deem a real acquisition—the head of a horned animal 
(buffalo?) imbedded in the stone. Dr. Irvine had considered them 
of too recent fortnation to be worthy of much notice, but I thought 
differently, and so I submit them those who are more cognoscent on 
the Buljject; claiming for myself no more credit in the matter beyond 
a wish to contribute to this very interesting science such discoveries 
as mere accidents have thrown in my way.** 

We should remember that tlie specimens, collected on these occa¬ 
sions, are not little hand samples, easily carried about, but bulky masses 
weighing from one to twt) maunds each; that they have to be convey¬ 
ed 3 or 400 miles by land carriage over a difficult country before 
they can be embarked for another voyage of 600 miles to Calcutta. 
The care taken in packing them has however been so effectual, that I 
can safely say we see them now as they left the rocky conglomerate of the 
Omar nadi bank, from which they were detached nearly a year ago. 


* See Journ. Ae. Soc. vol. ii. p. 586. 
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More than this,—I believe, from an inspection of Cuvier’s plates, ttiat 
the two femurs of the elephant now on the table are as perfect us, if not 
superior to, any of the sort in the celebrated museum of Paris. 

I will now hazard a few observations on the remains of the Nar* 
shihpnr or Segaum elephant. 

It may be looked upon as most fortunate that the two bones of this 
animal, selected for dispatch, are the riu^ht and left femora, since it 
is principally upon the conformation of the condyles of the femur that 
Cuvier has decided the specific difference of the fossil or extinct, from 
the existing, varieties of the elephant. 

I stated on the examination of the fossil jaw-houe of another elephant 

frointliciIW/«/[{rrt Ghat near side by side witharecentjawinour 

museum, thatit wasimpossible to discoverany such distinction as should 
constitute a difference of species*. But the case is very different now ; the 
magnitude, as well as the peculiarities of structure, of the present animal, 
at once pronounce it to be the nvAmnxoih” or elephas prhnigenius ot 
Blumenbach. The head is not forthcoming to confirm this conjecture, 
having, according to the tradition of the village, been washed down the 
river seventy years ago : one tooth only was obtained from a Thakur 
in the neighbourhood, but that has not yet reached us:—Dr, Row 
(to whose care we are indebted for the dispatch of the specimens from 
Benares) writes, that he has sent it by another opportunity : however, 
the expressions and drawings of Cuvier accord so perfectly with the 
bone before us, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained even in the 
absence of the teeth. He thus describes its conformation : 


“ La tete inferieure du femur m’a fourni un caractcre di^-tinctif tres- 


scnsihle dans sou ^vkancrure enire les deux condyles^ qui sc reduit d xme 
Ugne ^troite,^* (see figures 5 and 6,) “ au lieu d'un large enfonceinent 
qu'on voit dans les deux cspCices vivaites,” (see tgures 2 and 8.) 

The peculiarity was remarked in the Siberian mammoth, in the 
fossil elephant of Constadt, in that of Florence, and iu all others, indeed, 
which were examined by this eminent naturalist; and here we find the 
same characteristic in another individual at this distant part of the globe. 
Doctor J. Tytler has obligingly furnished me with the femur ofa mo¬ 
dern elephant, to render the comparison more obvious. (It is depicted 
as fig. 1 of the plate, in an exact relative proportion to the fossil bones.) 

Doctor Tytler’s bone belongs to a young animal, if the detachment 
of the epiphysis be taken as a test of its age; but the same detachment 
is apparent in the round head of the leftfossil femur also (fig. 9,) and 
in the condyles of another very large specimen, distinct from the other 


* Vol. ii.p. 585. 
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tw,o (figure 11); so that as far as regards age the fossil and recent bones 
are by no means unfit for a comparison of magnitude inter se. Judging 
from the plates of elephant skeletons, it appears that the height of the 
crown of the atiiniars skull from the ground is from 3~» to 3 J of the 
length of the femur ; and the height to the top of the shoulder is 2| of 
this length ; the latter is, I believe, the mode of estimating the height of 
the elephant. 

The recent femur, measuring 40 inches exactly, would thus give an 
animal of nine feet high, which is by no means a small elephant in the 
present day; while the ratios between several measarements of the 

fossil and recent hone are as follows : 

Tlie length of the femur itself was fortunately taken by Dr. Spils- 
BirRY, while it remained whole, and attached to the rocky matrix ; other¬ 
wise the length deduced from the measurement of its parts alone would 
have needed some confirmation to obtain implicit credence. 

Fossil Spnimen Skeleton of an 


/tom the OmarNadt, 

Greatest length of the fc-"| 

elephant of^/cet» 

Ratio, 

mur, between extremi- ^ 
ties,. J 

63 inches. 

40 inches. 

1.6 

Circumference of the ball a b. 

27 

16..fi 

1.6 

Diameter of ditto {measured,) 
Breadth from tip of tro-1 

8.75 

5.15 

1.7 

chanter to exterior of > 

ball, ac,.J 

Circumference of the cen- "| 

18 

n 

1.6 

tral or smallest cylin- > 
der of the bone,.J 

19 

11 

1.7 

Breadth of the condyles, .. 

11 

6.8 

1.6 


Mban ratio of the fossil to the existing species, 1.63 


There is a very satisfactory agreement between all these measure¬ 
ments, and we may be warranted therefore in fixing as the height of 
our fossil animal 9 X 1.G3, or 14J feet: 15 feet was the estimate at 
first made from the proportion of the bones in Cuvier’s work. 

Thus, a femur of an African elephant 1.11 metre, or 43.7 inches long, 
denoted an animal of 9| feet; and 

The longest of the entire fossil bones accurately measured by Camper 
was 52 Rhenish inches, = 53.9, indicating a height of 12 feet 2 inches. 

Si Ton pouvoit se fier aux measures rapport^ea dans la giganto^ 
machie, le femur du pretendu Teutobochus auroit 6t€ encore plus grand, 
puisqu’il auroit eu cing pieds de long; et n^anmoins cette dimension 
n’indiqueroit qu’un individu de quatorze pieds du haut: ce qui ne sur- 
passe point ce que les relations nous disent des 41ephans vivans dans 
les Indes.” It is evident from this passage, that no entire specimen of 
the magnitude of our fossil had been seen at Paris. There was in the 
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museum, however, the head of a femur from the Pyrenees measuring 8,6 
inches in diameter, indicating an individual of 14 feet 8 inches according 
to Cuvier : a tAte inferieure from the Bog belonging to an animal of 
15 feet: and another from Montserrat of the same dimensions. 

All of these support the measurement we have assumed of about 15 
feet for our specimen, and prove it to be certainly one of the most 
complete, us well as one of the largest remains of this magnificent 
quadruped of which even the museums of Europe cun boast. 

None of the animal mutter of these bones remains : it is replaced 
entirely by carbonate of lime, not by silex as was the case with the 
specimen of Imbedded boncfrom Bnnhan CMt. In the hollow interior 
of the femur, long interwoven and pendent stalactites of calcareous 
matter have been deposited, which shew that the bone must have been 
incased in the rock in nearly a perpendicular position; it is also remark¬ 
able that there are two scries of these fibrous stalactites forming a 
considerable angle with one another, as if the position of the mass had 
been at one period altered. Towards the ends of the bones the cavity 
is entirely filled with the calcareous deposit. 

Plate XXIV. represents different views of the two fossil femora in 

their relative proportion to the modern bone. 

Re/erenceif to the Plate. 

Fi^. 1. Modtirn femur of a young elephant of 9 foct high. 

Fig. 2. View of the lower end of ditto, to shew the separation between the 
condyles. 

Fig. 3- Head of the left femur of the fossil species, broken off towards the shaft, 
hut originally found united with 
Fig. 4. The lower extremity of the same bone. 

Fig. Ji. Is a portion of the shaft of the same bone at the narrowest part: the 
stalaetitic formation in the interior is partially visible at the lower extremity. 
Fig- <i. Knd view of fig. 4, to sliew the conformation of the condyles united, or 
meeting, as described iu Cuvier’s Ossemens Fossiles. 

Figs. 7, 8. are from Cuvier’s Plate in Oss, Foss. vol. i. to shew their accordance 
with the above. 7, the fossil; and 8, the existing, species. 

Figs. 9, and 10, are the same fragments of tlie right fo.ssil femur, viewed on the 
inside. They are in as perfect a state as the left femur, excepting that the 
epiphysis of the ball of the thigh is detached and lost, its place is shewn by 

a dotted line. 

Fig. 12. Is a petrified bone of still larger dimensions than the preceding, but not 
so well preserved. It seems from the curved depression at h*, and the rudiments 
of condyles ait g*, to be the lower end of a femur. This fragment weighs 
mans, and it is nearly one-fourth larger than^^a. 4 and 10 ; Jfgs. 12, 13. 

Fossil buffalo. 

With regard to the fossil skull, supposed by Dr. Spiushuut to be 
that of a buffalo, from Hoshangdhdd, the same good fortune has iu 
this instance also attended his discovery: for us the condyles of the 
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Note on the FobsU Buffalo 

femur were, chosen by Cuvikr for one of the distinguishing types of 
the^ fosjsil elephant, so it happens that the forehead and skull, with or 
without the horns, are the only parts upon which reliance can be placed 
for determining the specific character of the niininantia. 

* The present specimen is, with exception of the horns, as perfect as 
could be desired; the expanse of the forehead.,has its bony surface 
uninjured, shewing the suture along the middle, (which is a sign that 
the animal was not aged) and the attachment and bony process of the 
left horn. On .the under side, the condyles of the occiput protrude 
through the stony mass ; and by carefully chiselling away some of the 
'Stone, the position and form of the teeth on either side of the jaw have 
tieen exposed to view. All the interior of the skull is filled witli the 
hard calcareous sandstone. 

The direction of the horns in the Hoshangdhad fossil skull give it at 
first sight the appearance of a buffalo’s head : and the convexity and 
breadth of the forehead as well as the angle of the occiput, both tend 
to rank it with this genus : or at least certainly to separate it widely 
from the aurochs and the domestic ox, as described in the following 
perspicuous passage on the specific difference of these animals by the 
Baron Cuvikr. 

" Le front du bo:vf cat jdat ct inOme un pctt concave ; cclui dc r««- 
rochs est bomb6, quoiqu’un pen inoins que dans le htjfte; ce mcine 
front est carre dans Ic hreuf^ sa hauteur ^tant h peu press ^gale k sa 
largeur, en prenant sa base entre les orbites ; dans Vaurochs cn le 
mesuraut dc ineme, il est beaucoup plus large que haut, comme trois a 
deux. Les comes sent attach^es, dans le hceuf, aux extr^mites dc la 
ligne saillante la plus edev^e de la t^te, celle qui'separe Tocciput du 
front; dans VavrochB, cetta ligne est deux pouccs plus en arri^re que 
la racine des conics;«le plan de I'occiput fait uu angle aigu avec Ic 
front dans \e bocuf; cet angle es? ohtus dans VaMrocAj?; enfin ce plan 
de Tocciput quadrangulaire dans le bteuf, represeate un demi-cercle 
dans Vaurochs, Ces curacteres assignds k I’esp^cc du boeuf, ne sont pas 
seulement ceux d’unc ou deux vari^t^s; ils se sont trouv^s constans, 
non-seulement dans tons nos boeufs et vachea ordinaires, mais encore 
dans toutes les varidt^a dtrang^res que nous avons examinees.” 

Those acquainted with the comparative anatomy of the Indian species 
wffl he able to say whether these distinctions are he^e also equally 
marked, and consequently to pronounce at once, on the character of the 
fossil skull. The latter has no point of resemblance to .the fossil ox of 
J^^issippi, described and depicted in the seco|^ vijiume of the 
j^n. Nat. Hist, of New York, page 280. ' 

^ No^.of the fossil skulls, depicted in the Ossementt^^^sUfs^ at all 

present specimen: neither do the of the 
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from the neighhourTiood of Hoshahgabdd, 

existing diminutive species of cattle bear any comparison to its mag¬ 
nitude. We have not in the museum the skull of a wild buffalo, whi^ 
would best suit the purposes of comparison, and must therefore rest 
contented with reporting the exact dimensions and appearance of the 
specimen. 

[After writing the above to be read at the meeting. Dr. Evans was 
so obliging as to bring to the Society a very fine skull of a buffalo pre¬ 
pared by himself, which on being placed in juxtaposition with the fossil, 
accorded with it so entirely in character that no doubt could l)e enter¬ 
tained of their identity. In dimensions there was a considerable difference 
in favor of the fossil, hut Dr. Evans has another skeleton on a larger 
scale, so that the magnitude of the fossil is not so remarkable. He was 
inclined to think sufficient disparity existed in the arch of the forehead 
to constitute a variety of species. TJie absence of the horns however 
makes it impossible to decide this point.] 

Tlie following are the dimensions of the Jabalpur fossil head, as com¬ 


pared with Dr. Evans' buffalo. 

fossil, modern. 

Korehead, between the sutures at the root of the horn proecsses, \2 in. Sin. 
Length from the crown of (ho forehead to foremost molar tooth, IS do. 1,'t 

Width of jaw, from exterior of teeth,. tJf do. S 

Length occupied by molar teeth,. 7 do, ,'>,7 

Girth of horn process at the base,. do. 10.5 

Depth of skull from the occiput to the head of the condyles, ., 8| do. 8 

Diameter of the foramen magnum,. 2 do. 1.8 

Probable length of the head..... 20 do. 22 


The largest fossil cranium of anoj?, in the Jardiu dos Plantes, is 11.8 
inches from the crown of the occiput to the root of the nasal bone, 
which gives a total length of 25 inches, or somewhat less than ours: 
the circumference of the root of the horn was 13^4 or 0.4 larger than 
ours. * 

Taking for granted that the specimen belongs to the buffalo, it 
is the FIRST FOSSIL BUFFALO known to geologists : for although the 
bones of the rununantia are found every where most abundantly in 
the fossil state, it has been always understood, as asserted by PiuaEON, 
that “ As yet no relic whatever has been found which resembles 
any variety of the Indian or the Cape buffalo.” It has moreover been 
remarked as a singular fact, that while the fossil pachydermata, 
discovered in all parts of the world, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, and tapir, all belong to the torrid zone; the whole of 
the fossil ruminants appertain precisely to the genera at present most 
common in the northern climates, the aurochs, the musk ox, the rein 
deer, &c. 

2f 
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It is well kaown that the bones of sheep, goats, antelopes, camelo- 
phrds, (unless the conjecture by our curator regarding the specimen 
from the Jumna should prove to be true"^,) have never been met with 
in a fossil state, among the immense abundance of fragments carefully 
examined by Cuvier himself in the course of twenty years. None of 
these have yet been discovered among our Indian collections. It is 
necessary therefore to be most cautious in pronouncing upon our buffalo, 
until the discovery of his horns shall put the question of departure from 
the rules developed by the great teacher of the science of fossil osteology, 
beyond doubt: especially as we find from Pidgeon that one species of 
ox, which accompanies the elephant, has massive limbs and a cranium 
like the biifialot.'' 

Oi*e point may be looked upon as pretty certainly established by the 
discovery of the present head ; namely, that the teeth of the ruminan- 
tia from other parts of the Nerhudda valley, and from the bed Of lllC 

Janma, which so exactly resemble these now found in situ, protruding 
from their rocky envelope, belong to the same animal: at least it is 
safe so to consider them, being desirable to avoid the multiplying uf 
species, except on the strongest evidence. 

Meanwhile, we should particularly direct the attention of our geolo¬ 
gists of the Nerbudda, (or philo-geologists, if Dr. Spilsbuuy will so 
have it,) to the neighbourhood of Dr. Irvines house at Hoshtmtjdbdd, 
The spot wl)encc this skull was extricated will most likely he prolific 
of otlier riches in equally good preservation. They should be chiselled 
out of the rock by a skilful stone-cutter, to prevent injury, and at the 
same time, to take off as much of the rocky matrix as possible. A pair 
of biifl'alo's horns would indeed be a rich prize. 

We see by the section, of the Nerbudda, with which Dr. SpiLsnuRv 
has now favored tlia Society!, that the calcareous gravelly conglome¬ 
rate extends over a considerable portion of the valley at the foot of 
the cliffs:—four points, including the spot where the fossil jaw of a 
horse was picked up in making this very section from Tendukhcra, are 
now marked upon the accompanying sketch-map as the uecertained sites 
of fossil bone deposits. More will doubtless bediscovered even by the per¬ 
severing exertions of one individual ; but a field of so great promise, were 
it in Europe, would not be left to such slow cultivation. It would be 
made the object of a special expedition of scientists (as they arc called 
at Cambridge) from the Government, or from some geological associa¬ 
tion, and the impatience of theorists would soon be satisfied with a full 

♦ See Proceedings of the 3rd July, 1834, 

-f- Pirgeon's Z^ossil Remains,p. 116. 

X See the foregoing article. 
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Errors of the Madras Mural Circle, 

history of the antediluvial or postdiluvial tenants of the Nerbudda fossil 
bason : for it is by no means clearly established yet to what epoch the 
debris belong. We have to learn whether the gravelly bresciaeverMAi/er- 
lie$ the alluvium, or any of the regular deposits of the valley ? or whether 
it merely fills up crevices and angles at the footof cliffs, from which the 
trickling of springs charged with carbonate of lime might be derived. 
I have before remarked, that the conglomerate matrix contains rolled 
pebbles of quartz, felspar, and basalt, and therefore its formation is 
much subsequent to the deposit of the floetz trap, the most recent of the 
regular rock deposits of the Sagar district. The trap itself is of course 
anterior to the black alluvium of the Nerbudda valley, which is princi¬ 
pally formed from its detritus. Is the brcscia contemporaneous with 
this black alluvium or subsequent thereto ? is the question to be solved. 
Professor Auckland was unable to determine whether the Ava bones 
of nidStOUlJUS, llippopwtami, alligutoirt, &c., wore vofcviiblc to “the most 

recent marine sediments of the tertiary formation, like the elephant of 
the Norfolk crag; or to the antediluvian fresh-water deposits analogous 
to those of the Val d’Arno ; or lastly to the dllmial accumulations more 
modern than either of these formations but he inclined to refer them 
to the latter, because of the rolled gravel cememted to them, which re¬ 
sembled the matrix of many of the European mammalian fossils. So far 
the Ava fossils agree with those of central India, but they differ in being 
mineralized (at least such as we have lately received from Col. Burnkv) 
with hydrate of iron instead of carbonate of lime, Capt, jVI aclkod how¬ 
ever informs me, that such as were calcareous were rejected by Col, 
li., not being considered to be thoroughly fossilized. 

But 1 must now rpiit this interesting subject, hoping shortly to recur 
to it, armed with additional facts from SergJ. E. Dean, whose hippopo¬ 
tamus’ tooth and other curious and new fragment^ from the Jamna were 
lately submitted to the Society, and ^hose notes are only withheld from 
publication in expectation of further information from the same source, 

VI.— Determination, of the Errors of Division of the Mural Circle at the 
Madras Observatoryy by T. G. Taylor, Esq. H. C. Astronomer, Fort 
St, George, 

[In a letter to the Editor.] 

I beg to trouble you with the result of some observations which I 
lately made with a view of determining the amount of error of division 
of the Madras Mural Circle. 

Hitherto (with but one exeption I believe**') it has been the 
practice of astronomers to avoid the effect of error of division by 

s ProfeBsor Bessel. 
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employing a large numl)er of divisions, and by occasionally shifting 
thtf zero point of the instrument to another set of divisions ; 
the employment of several divisions at each observation is objec¬ 
tionable only as far as regards fatigue, and loss of time to the ob¬ 
server ; but to the shifting of the zero point there are objections to 
be urged of a much more serious nature ; it is true, in the determi¬ 
nation of fixed angles, such as the altitude, or north polar distance of 
the fixed stars, tlie plan of shifting the zero point of an instrument is 
applied with some advantage, but in the determination of the 
ever-changing places of the sun, moon, and planets, the shifting of the 
zero point is of no avail whatever; and in the determination of parallax, 
of the coefficients of abeiration, nutation, &c. to which a good set of 
observations arc applicable, tlie plan cannot be employed at nil. With 
this view of the subject, since the erection of the Madras Mural Circle, 
in January 1831, 1 have employed the circle without shifting the zero 
point: and this circumstance, added to the fact of tlie division of this 
insti-ument having been cftectcd upon an entirely new plan, rendered it 
very desirable that some knowledge of the amount of error of division 
ahould be obtained ; accordingly 1 set tO W’Ofk US folloWS. 

It 18 well understood that parallel rays of light after passing through 
an ohiect glass, converge and meet eventually at a jjoint which is called 
the principal focus : the converse of this is, that rays of light which 
diverge from the focal point after passing through the object glass 
will pursue a parallel course, and licncc w’ill appear distinct when 
viewed through an astronomical telescope adjusted to the solar 
focus. To be better understood in what follows, I must here refer to the 
description of the Madms Mural Circle given in volume I. of tlic Re¬ 
sults of the Madras Ohseiv^^tions for 1831 : it is there stated, that “ the 
telescope is furnishet]^ with an axis of its own, which w^irks into the 
axis of the circle hence it \Yi]l^a])pear plain tliat the telescope being 
undamped at the two ends from the circle, it moves on its own axis 
indepcndentlf/ of the circle, or on being clamped to the circle, it moves 
with it at pleasure, lliusmuch being premised, I clamped the circle, so 
that 0 corresponded with the zero of the reading microscope A, and 
read off B, the opposite microscope ; I then dii’ectcd the telescope to 
the object glass of a Dollond's fivefeet achromatic, in the focus of 
which I hud previously fixed a pair of lines crossing one another at an 
angle of about 30®; these lines which were distinctly seen, were bisect¬ 
ed by the movable wire of the telescope, the telescope being first 
firmly clamped to the circle ; the circle was now loosed, and moved 
with the attached telescope to the object glass of another telescope, (a 12 
inch theodolite telescope for want of a better,) the cross wires of which 
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bjid been previously adjusted to subtend as nearly as possible an angle 
of 90® with the former ; the difference betwen the reading now obtained' 
and the first reading, gives the exact angle between the two,-J-or— 
error of division. The telescope being now released from the circle was 
again directed to the first-named telescope ; again clamped to the circle; 
and, by means of the movable wire, a bisection again made ; releasing 
the circle, it was with the attached telescope again turned till the 
telescope bisected the wires of the smaller telescope, when 180® nearly, 
or double the angle subtended by the pairs of cross wires, was read off; 
pursuing this course after five readings we arrived at the point of depar¬ 
ture : now the difference between the first an<l last divided by four, or 
the true value of the angle, being added to the first reading gives the 
second ; being again added gives the third, &c, these con)pared witli 
the actual reading give the error of division of the points 0®, 90®, 180„, 
&c. thus ;— 
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From the mean of ton repetitions in this wh} the errors came out. 


For 0 and 180 = 0.00 

!>() and 270 —0.45 

180 and ',m —0.03 

For the error of divisions intermediate between the above, f placed 
Dollond's 5-fect Telescope as before, and by means of two wooden 
supports, A. B., a 42-inch Achromatic, by DtjLLOND, was 
supported immediately above, so that a pair of cross Hues 
fixed in the focus, subtended an angle of 30® with the cross-lines 
fixed in the other Telescope. I then made the following measures : 
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In this case to find the true angle subtended by the pairs of cross 
Unej, it is necessary to apply to the mean of A and B the errors al¬ 
ready found above for O'* and 180® and for 90®, and 270® and then to 
interpolate between these corrected readings: from the mean of ten 
measures in this way the errors come out as follows ; 

Error of division. 


At 0 

and 180 

0.00 This Mssiimed 

30 

-210 

—0.26 

60 

- 240 

—1.00 

80 

-270 

—0.45 found ahove. 

120 

-300 

—1.57 

150 

-.330 

—2.15 

180 

-;u;o 

'—0.03 found above. 


To ascertain the error of division at the points intermediate between 
0® and 30® and between 30® and 60®, &c. T placed the 42-inoh telescope 
by Dollond (already spoken of as the upper telescope) so near to the 
lower telescope, that the images of the pairs of cross-wires subtended 
an angle of five degrees nearly, and ill u manner similar to that explain¬ 
ed above, made the following measures of the angle : 
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The above differs from the preceding only that I have here return¬ 
ed back to the point of departure in an inverse order, instead of again 
beginning at 0° O'. 

In a similar manner the following five series were obtained. 
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154 

59 

58.8 

57.5 i 

58,15 1 

.56.57 

62.15-38.98 

58.29 

159 

59 

51.0 

52.3 j 

51.65 

51.52 

a 

54.43 

164 

59 

48.0 

48.5 

48.25 

49.55 

V 

ff 

.50.56 

169 

59 

44.0 

44.7 

44.35 

44.57 

— 3 862 

46.70 

174 

59 

42.2 

43.0 

42.60 

42.17 

\rW • W ^ V 

42.84 

179 

59 

38.2 

39.7 

38.95 1 

38.95 


38.98 

174 

59 

41.8 

41.7 

4175 




169 

59 

44.2 

45.8 

45.00 




164 

59 

50.2 

51.5 

50.85 




159 

59 

50.8 

52.0 

51.40 




154 

59 

55.0 

55.0 

55.00 




150 

0 

1,3 

59.7 

0.50 


i 1 


— 1.00 


— 1.00 

—1.03 

— 0.33 
—0.34 
—0.19 
— 0.10 

— 0.45 


—0.45 

—1.05 

—1.74 
—2.31 
— 1.73 
—1.57 


—1.57 
—0.44 
I ^1.08 
—0.54 
—0.25 
— 1.66 
—2.15 


—2.15 
— 1.72 
—2.91 
— 1.01 
—2.03 
—0.67 
—*^.03 
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From thcmcan of 10 sets, similar to the above, the errors of division 


foi*two opposite divisions are as follows : 


0 

o 


e 

o 

tf 

Error of 0 and 180 

=0.00 

Error at 95 and 275 

=0.88 

5 

185 

—0.64 

100 

280 

—1.58 

10 

lyo 

—0.46 

105 

285 

— 1.17 

15 

195 

+0.13 

no 

290 

—1.48 

20 

200 

+0.45 

115 

295 

—1.77 

25 

205 

+0.61 

120 

300 

—1..57 

30 

210 

—0.26 

125 

305 

—0.66 

35 

215 

—0.56 

130 

310 

—0.96 

40 

220 

—0.29 

135 

315 

—1.39 

4h 

225 

+0.05 

140 

320 

—1.33 

50 

230 

—0.12 

145 

325 

—1.75 

55 

235 

—0.80 

150 

330 

—2.15 

fiO 

210 

—1.00 

155 

.335 

—1.67 

C5 

245 

—1.20 

150 

310 

— 1.20 

70 

250 

—1.30 

165 

345 

—0.46 

7r> 

25,5 

—0.69 

170 

.350 

-0.20 

80 

2r>o 

-o.2;i 

175 

355 

+0.09 

85 

255 

— 0.12 

180 

360 

—0.03 

yo 

270 

—0.45 





I am not prepared at present to furnisli the error of tlie divisions in¬ 
termediate between the above, but I may remark that out of a great 
many which I have examined, the largest error I have found docs not 
exceed that above found for 150° and 330®. 


VII.— Table of the Times of high water at the principal places between 

Calcutta and Point Pahniras, prepared by Mr, P. G. Sinclair, 

We Imvc much pleasure in giving insertion to the accompanying 
tabic, which will be extremely useful not only to navigators here, but 
also to the philosophers inJEuropc, who are now engaged in investigat¬ 
ing the course of the fidal waves over the entire globe. We published 
invol.ii.p. 151, ulist ofProfessof Whewell’s desiderata regarding the 
co-tides of the Indian ocean. His memoir on the cotidal lines is publish¬ 
ed in the Trans. Roy. Society 1833, Pt. 1, and we there find that the 
coasts of India present nearly a blank : the time of high water at Point 
Palmiras differs two hours from the time given by Mr. Sinclair’s ob¬ 
servations. We hope to be furnished from our correspondents at 
other places, such as Masulipatam, Madras, Chittagong, Kyook Phyoo, 
Penang and Singapdr wdth tables similar to the present, but we would 
suggest that the other desiderata, of the lift of the tide— the esta* 
of the place, —the correction for other days of the semi-lunar 
peii^d, &c. should also receive the attention of observers. 

The present table must not be understood as rigidly coiTect, but 
rather as an useful practical approximation ; for the intervals of retar- 
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VIII .— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

IVednesday Pvening, the Scd September, 1834. 

The llevereiul W. H. Mnx, D. T). Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Head the Proceedinjrs of Inst Meeting. 

Read a letter from Mr. M, M. Manuk, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Road a letter frotn IT, Harknkss, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain ami Ireland, expressing the thanks of that So¬ 
ciety for the 17th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Secretary apprized the Society, of tlio arrival per Ship Edmonstone, 
of the twenty copies 6f the ancient C.maresc .i^phahet adverted to on the 
Meeting of 28th May, J83t, as presented l»y IVai/feb Elwot, Esq, 
through the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society, 

It was resolved that copies of the Alijliahct ^ll(>ldd be sent to the Bishop*s Col¬ 
lege, the Education Comuiittoe, the Sanscrit (U>llcgp at llcnarcs, and to such per¬ 
sons as may he engaged in decyphering ancient inscriptions. 

Library. 

Read a letter from Dr. N. WALLicfi, presenting on the pait of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquarie*^ at Copenhagen, the following works 
with complimentary expressions: 

A circular accompained, explaining the ohjects of the association, and 
Boliciting the co-operati<m of those, especially of the English nation, wJio 
may be able to assist in developing the early history of Northern Europe. 

[A copy of the prospectus is printed on the cover of the present numhev.] 

1. K. Rask* 8 Commcntnlio do pkno sy^teniate decani sibilantiinn io linguis 
moutanis, item de methodo Iburicam ct AriRcnicaio linguain littcris Europids cx- 
pritnendo. Uafniie, lH31i, 4to, 

2. Ilitto, Singulesisk Sknlthcrr, (Cingalese Grammar,) Colombo, 1821, 8to. 

3. Ditto, Veiledawg, or Irtroductiou to the Akra language of the Coast of 
Guinea, with an Ap])endix on the Akvarabu language. 

4. Ditto, Lapponic Giaiiiiiiar. ^ 

5. Ditto, Italian Grammar ? 1827. 

6. Ditto, on Ancient EAcyplian Chronology. Copenhagen, 1817, 4to, 

7. Ditto, on Ancient Hebrew Chronology, 1828, 8vo. 

8. Old Northern Sagans (Talcs). Edited by the R. S. of North Antiquities, 
11th vol. 1833. 

9. Piereginga Saga, or A History of the Inhebitauts of the Islands called the 
Feerocs. The original Icelandic text, with translations into Fseroe, Danish, and 
German, 1829. 

10. 11. Tidsskrifty Journal of the Northern Antiquities, by ditto. 

12. Nordisk TitJ^ikrift, Northern Journal of Antiquities. Edited by the Royal 
^Society of Northern Antiquities, 1826-9. 

13. Paradtsa Mmir, (Paradise Lost,) translated into Icelandic, by Joe Thor- 
isksaou. 

14-15. Scripta Historica Islandonini, vols. iv. and v. Hafniss, 1633. 

16-17. Lbgbdk Islandinga, Codex Juris Islandorum Antiquissiinus,l.and 11.1829. 

18« X. Giesehreckt, The R. S. of N. Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
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Read a letter from M, Richv, Judge of Chandernagore, presenting on 
the part of AI. Garcjn i>k Tassy, a copy of his 

Notice aur lea fetes pojmlaires ties niridoiis d’ apres U’s ouvragea llindoustani. 

Tlio following works were also presented: 

Commentoire sur Le Ya 9 na, L’ua des Livies Religieux des Par&is, hy Eugene 
Burnouf, vol. L— bi/ (?ie author. 

Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, and PoliticEil Life of Muha Raja Run'- 
JEET Singh, &c. compiled by 11. T, Prinsec —hy //tn cowpile?-. 

Journal Asiatique. Noa. 71, 72 and 74— by ike Asiatic Society of Paris, 

Transactions of the Soeicly of Arts, &c. vol. \lix, I and 11 pans— by the Society. 

Pi'occedinga of the (rcological Society, Nov, (i, Itid:!, Dee. I*. 

Illustrations of the Botany, and Natural History of the Ilirniilayan Mountains, 
ike. Part II.— by F. J. Royle, Esq. F. h. S. and G, S, J/,, /i. A, 8. 

Meteorological Register for July, 18:?4— by the Surveyor Genc$'al, 

The India Journal of Medical Science for September— by the Kditors, 

The following Books were received fr im the llook»scllers. 

Larducr’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, History of Xatural Philosopliy. 

—-■ . . .. Rome, 1st vol. 

^Mtebhiiig's History of the Church, 2nd vol. 

Antiquities, 

A iliitive drawing of a compartment of one of the sculptured slabs of a 

building near Uliika, was presented by Or. o. s. SmusBruv. 

Tliis appears to be the very building whence Mr, HooG'^on took the facsimile 
ofhU inscription, presented at a former meeting: the sculpture ropreaeuts the 
erection or consecration of u Bauddha temple or Chaifya. It was visited iu 1817 
or 18 hy Captain Fell, who described tlie insoriptious on the walls in one of the 
news-papers of the day. 

Read ii letter from Mr. Tiikgkaii of Juunpui'; de^!lCl•iptive of two gold 
coins of the Canoiij grou]), recently discovered in digging on the site of 
an old fort called tTnichaud’s koth near Juunpur. 

[We shall have pleasuie in inserting tViis paper when wc Iiav** eolleetc<l suffici¬ 
ent of the Canjuj coins to make a jdute. The inscriptions on tbe present coins ar« 
very distinct, in the character No. 2, All.djabad colMnm, and thw names are new.] 

Further observations on the Hindu coins hy Major Si acy, were also 
submitted. 

A note from Mr. Spiers, of Allahabad^ foru arded t coins dug up lately 
near that place. 

They belong to what has boon called the Bchat grou)>. 

A paper by Col. Buiinev, Resident at Ava, Avas read, giving a translation 
and copious commentary in illuatration of the Burmese inscription at 
dha Gaya: of which the original facsimile taken by his brother Captain 
George Burney, on the spot, accompanied. 

This will be published at length ; the principal discrepauey between Col. 
Bckney's translation and that made by Ratna Paula is in the date, which the 
former carries back two hundred years, namely, to 468 Burman era, (A, 0. 1106.) 
The first figore is rather indistinct in the inscription, and may be read either as 

* This day’s proceedings contains a notice of Licut. Burnes* Memoir on the Geo- 
logy of the banks of the Indus, the Indian Caucasus and the plains of Tartary. 

2 q2 
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a 4 or A The facsimile must be lithograpbed to place the data before those 
who wish to decide the point. Col. Burnby’s interesting paper terminated with a 
highly curious extract-translation from the journal of the jnnior Burmese envoy^ 
drscrihiiig the visit of the mission to Buddha’s holy tree’’ at Gaya, and the 
ceremonies performed there in honor of the King of Ava. 

PhifxicaL 

Tho Secretary exhibited to the members present the head of a mum¬ 
my, and two mummied preparations of the ibis or sacred bird of Egj'pt, 
brought round by Lieutenant Archbolo^ being a part of his present alluded 
to at the last meeting. 

The effect of dump air had already begun to be perceptible on the exposed parts 
of the hehd ; nothing of the under jaw remaining but the bare bone, tinged of a 
dark brown colour from the bituminous matter of the wrapper. By keeping it in a 
glass ease liermeticully closed, uad containing ;>ome lumps of muriate of lime, it is 
hoped that the specimens may be preserved for any length of time in the museum. 

A letter was read from Lieut. W, Folev, dated Khyouk Phyoo, Kani- 
ree, 12th August, forwarding some specimens of fossil shells recently met 
with by himself in the interior of the island ; also some coal from a new site. 

The following extract explains the particulars of this new discovery : 

** On my return to Arracan I made inquiries respecting the fossil mariiio shells 
that were at one time brought to me, atid 1 have'bceu ao fortunate as to obtain 
them. They were found on a hill, in the neighbourhood of “ C/tambo^^ (a village 
in the interior of Rambree island), imbedded in a grey sandstone, wliicU ia very 
hard and gritty. The lieight of the hill may be as nnioh as 100 feet above tlie 
plain. The weather has been hu wet and boisterous that I have not been able to 
visit the spot, so that my information has been derived from the Mughs whom I 
had sent out to tlic place. 7Micy brought me in the shells, as also pieces of the 
sandstone. In the latter some remains of the shells are distinctly visible. The 
natives of Arracan attach much value to the shells on account of their supposed 
medicinal properties; the shells arc pounded up, made into a kind of paste, and 
applied, ns a salvo, to sore eyes. Along with these shells' I have also dispatched 
to you A specimen of coal discovered in Rambree inland, near the village of 
** Kffonff~7\>wng** in the “ Ladong'* circle j it was found resting on a bed of clay, 
near the surface, and did not appear to b« very abundant. For the rca!$0U rib0V6 
incntioued 1 waS HOt able tO visit the spot, so sent a man out for the coal. Coal, 
1 have DO doubt, exists in abundance tiiroughout Arracan ; and of that hitherto 
discovered, I expect the Sgne~Kf/oung coal, if worked, would prove the best. I 
believe it contains no iron pyrites, as is the case with the Oogadong'* and 
‘ Phooringoo^^ coal. The coal I now sent is highly bituminous, and very much 
resembles the ** Kalahadong" coal. I observe an error in the sketch of the site 
of the Oogadong coal published in your 2nd volume of the Journal As. Soc. 
plate 19, for November, 18JJ; instead of Syne-Kyufing'^ creek, it should have 
been ** Oodagong^* creek. The former word should also have been Sgne-^Kgoung, 
not “ Sgneg-Kgoung,** 

** 1 have also dispatched to you a specimen of cotton obtained from some Bourbon 
rotion seed sown by Captain Williams in the Government Garden at Rambreo 
town in November, and gathered in March, 1834. The soil was a stiff clay 

and I beHeve, too cold and damp to favour the cultivation of the plant. It would 
however thrive well on the hilU, where the soil is light.” 
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Tliree of the shells are Bmnll univalves of 4 whorls, resemblin^r the fj^enus turbo : 
one is a species of tnrriteUa; the matrix is grey sandstone, containing the debris 
of trap rocks, and effervescing in acids slightly. 

The coal is a lignite, leaving only 1-8 per cent, of ash on incineration. 

Read the followinfr extracts of a letter from the Reverend R. EviinrsT 
regard ng the ftill of an aerolite at Hissar. 

** Having seen in the possession of Mrs. Mutcalfp. of Delhi a fragment of me¬ 
teoric stone, which she informed mo had lately fallen near His^ir, 1 wrote to 
Capt. Pardons, Supt. H. C. Stud there, for particulars, and ha\e now the 
pleasure of sending hij answer to you. The fragment I have seen hears the 
usual external characters of meteoric stone, has the same speciiic gravity, viz. 3.(>, 
and affects the magnet. There can therefore be no doubt of the fact. 

Ron. JiVRUKST. 

Extract of a letter from Capialn Parsons^ dated Hhsar^ 2nd Auffuatf IS^M. 

** I hasten to give you all the information I possess relative to the meteoric 
stone. It fell on the 8(h of June, (as far as ( could ascertain) at Charwidlas, a 
village 2'A coss west of this , about 8 o’clock iu the moniiug the sky was eloud> 
and the weather gusty, or api>roaching to a north-wester, but no rain; ^try loud 
thunder, similar to constant discliarges of heavi^ artillery, w^as heard for about half 
an hour before it fell, and in the direction. the wind ton great distance ; when 
the stone fell it was accompanied by a trembling noise similar to a running lire 
of guns. It fell in the jungle close to a palee (or herdsman), who was out with his 
cattle. The original weight of the stone was 12 seers; but before my man read ed 
the place, it had been broken and pieces taken away to Uikaueer, Puttialah, Sec, 
tlie piece I have is upwards of 4 seera, and if you would like to send it to Calcutta, 
you are most welcome to it, and 1 will send it to you, slioiild you^wish fur it.” 

Further specimens of the Jumna fossil bones hi loiig'ing to Serjeant E. 
Dean, were exhibited, and a paper on the subject by the same party was read. 

[This will be given at length hereafter.] 

IX. — Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Treoelyan^s Defence of Sir William Jonea" Syntemof Oriental OrthograpiJiy. 

The IJurkaru newspaper of the 2!)th August, contains a reply to the article in 
our June number (p. 281), on the Adaptation of the Roman Alphabet to the Ortho¬ 
graphy of Oriental Languages, by the gentleman who has come forward with such 
vigour to revive the scientific system, as a necessary concomitant of his more ex¬ 
tensive scheme of publishing Oriental books altogether iu Roman characters. 
We have not space to insert the whole of his observations, but to such as hear 
upon the point at issue, we feci bound to give a place, being more satisfied, the 
more we reflect on the subject, that it is essential and imperative in the present 
widely diffused cultivation of the learned languages of India, to adhere to that 
notation which can alone command general acquiescence throughout Europe, and 
which is in fact the system followed in the great majority of the Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and transcribed works not only of our learned societies, but even 
of our colleges and schools. 

The fundamental maxim of Sir William Jones was, that each original sound 
and its appropriate symbol in the D^va Nbigari or Arabic should have its representa¬ 
tive in the Roman, ” with due regard to the primitive power of the latter alphabet.” 
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Professor 11\sk aliio advocates the makius^ of the Koman substitutes as nearly con¬ 
sonant ns possible to the oi'i^innl;—** in his vero, me cjuUlem judioe, hoc prrocep- 
tum semper servandnm, ul qnam pro.thne ad meniem ipniun naiionh e<i'primanfvr 
ejus fiferce.” On thih M'ore the Jonissian far surpasies the Gir-criniSTiAN scheme 
of vowels, the loin? and short vowels of the same elass heinp: evpivssed by the same 
chatacter but wc must allow Mr. TKBvnLY \N tf) speak for himself. 

** Sir Wm. JoNr.s’ plan is systematic anil complete in all its parts, so that iu 
every ca<-c in mIucIi an analogy exists between different sonmis, a corrcsponf1i)u< 
analo^^y will be ftmnd to pervade the si<^ns by which they are rcprescnteil, 'J’lius 
the Ion*; siMUid of a is d ; of /, /: and of «, « ; and the diphthoni^ u#, which is com. 
pounded of a and/, is represenUd by those letters, and au {oiv) which in com¬ 
pounded of flundw,hya/<. The conseipU‘nce of this-ittict allcnlion to preserve 
an uualogy in the si^n concspondimi^ to the vuriationo. in the sound is, (ioit the 
iKMjuisition <»f the Alphabet is greatly facilitated to (he hMrucr, who iu f ict has to 
niakc himself acquainted with imly five eleinonlfivy Ri;^ns which arc ihe representa¬ 
tives of tts many original boiuuls, aild tllC remaininc; h\c arc only clons-Ucd futju 

or compoiiitcs ol‘ these, 

** In Dr. Gilciihi.'It’s plan, with a single exception, tlicre 1*5 no analogy \vhatc\er 
hetwccii the long and short form*j of the vowels, and between the dijiUlhongs aud 
their component vowels. Thus in bis system a is the long form of u, rp of b and 
the diphthong ai is represented by 7/e, and mt by /' 0 . It is needless to ilihiin on 
the confusion which this waul of s^aton must produce in the mind of every learner. 
No help is here provided for him, and instead of being guided from step to step 
by a change in the form of the character, suffieieiii to tlislinguisU the modilii*atioii 
in the sound, while enough is rclamctl of the original letter to mark the elementa¬ 
ry connexion, he is perplexed by a variety of characters hetwccii which no kinil of 
analogy is capable of being tra<*ed. In short, instead of having only five signs to 
get by heart, he has no less* than nine. In tracing the analogy lienvecn cor¬ 
responding modifications of sound, this plan is worse than if no assistance were 
afforded him. In this eccentric system of letters long vowels arc actually 
divorced from their partnns and .so di.sgni.sed as to render it impossible to rccog* 
niise the original connection bijtwecn them, and diphthongs are in like manner 
kidnapped from tbeir parent vowtiN, and disfigured worse than Gypsey children. 
Who would suppose that 1 / is the legiliitiate hnshand of w, that oe is the devoted 
wife of I, that ue is the interesting offspring of a and /, and uo the eldest hope of 
a and «. This is not a system of orthography^ hut if I may he allovved to invent a 
w'ord, of kakography; of confusion, rnystiffcalion and absurdity. It is singular 
that when a man sat down with a carte blanche before him to invent a system of 
letters, he was not able to devise something better than tliis ; and it is still more so 
that having the labours of his learned predecessor Sir W. Jones to profit by, 
when he altered he should have altered so much for the worse. 

** Another advantage of Sir Wjlj.jam Jonks' plan is that, besides being complete 
in itself, owing to the perfect analogy whicli exists between the different letters, it 
bears a strict correspondence throughout to the great Indian or Deva NAgari 
alphabet. All the alphabets derived from the latter are very systematic, and a 
scheme which is otherwise cannot properly represent them. But Sir W, Jones 
does it exactly, as will be seen from the following table : 

^ a in above d in art 

T * in T t' police 
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U 

pUftll 

'3! 

u 

rule 

• 


e 

they 

% 

al 


[promnudjilion. 


0 

note 


au 

causii, 

Itiilinn or liatin 


The natives of India are therefore already quite tamilar with the idea of dis¬ 
tinguishing the modification orsoiind by aoorrespondint^ inodiHoarion ofsi^n, nnd 
when they see the same plan adopted in llic an"Iifit d version of the alphabet^ 
they immediately recognize the propriety of it, and enter into the spirit of the 
scheme. As the new orthography in mainly intended for the people of India, the 
ciicuinstance of it» heii.g entirely coineidoul with their piecoai'eivcd feelings and 
ideas must be allowed Lo Le an ad\antage of no small iniportanee. 

“ It is hfirdly necessary to observe, that no hind of aiuilo^y cxisds boLw'oen Dr. 
OiLrrtui'sT’s am) the Indian Dev.i Nagari alplialiet. When an Indian reads Sir 
AVii.mam ,foNi5s* alphabet, he sees a longd iiniiicdi.itely auecceding the short a; 
a long / the shoit /, and a lon/r if the short v, (the. Jong vowel being in eaeJi ease 
distingui<bed by a mark ns in the Sanserit) whieh is jimt what hi-j |»r<‘viou*, know'- 
Ifdge would load liim io ovpoet ; l>ut wlu n lie comes to Dr. plan, he 

linds // following //, and ee following /. What therefore would be his opinion of the 
enin|>;irative nicrits of the two systems ^ Would he not *ay, that one is in every 
rosjUMd. as eompleto as the ai)ilml;ct of the gods (Deva jNMgari), while the other i.** 
an '.ne'cplicable mass of coul'nsiou. 

Another advantage attending Sir Wilt iam Jonbs’ system is, that it is not only 
analogoiLS to, but is the very system itself which is used in expvo'ising Latin and 
all iis derivations: that is Italian, Spanish, French, &c. It Im true tloit in Eng¬ 
land wc do not pronoiuiee Latin in this way, but this is only because we have 
bnrbari/ed it, and made it accord with our Saxon pronunciation, Fven in 
Scotland and Ireland, to f^ay notbing of Continental Kurope, they read r<arine,\actly 
iu the way in which it i.s now proposed to read Ilindusthaiit. This entire eoinei- 
d' uec of the new HindUftthiini orthography with the orthography of the learned 
language of the whole *)f Furoj^c, and willi that of most of ooINiquial languages, 
is a point ofgicat importance. Even in the present ago its advantage will Jje felt, 
in so far as the learned all over Europe, and in most casc.s the \ iilg ir also, will 
by this moans obtain diieet aece.ss to our Indian Litei^ature ; and wlint is still 
more deserving of eon.’^ideration, a fonndatjou will be laid for the e^l{|blishmpnt in 
due lime of an uniform sysicm of orthography throughout the world. This is au 
object, which, however distant the prospect of accoinplibliing it may be, no man 
who has the slightest regard for posterity, should ever lose sight of:—next to the 
establishment of nn universal language, that grand desidc.ratum of the philosopher 
and the philauthropist, the establishment of an universal system of orthograj/hy 
will most tend to the production of unrestricted freedom of intcrcourfse between 
all the families of the human race; and the one has also a direct tendency to 
bring about the other. Now' if Gilchrist’s plan were to be generally maintained 
in India> so far from having advanced a step towards this grand result, we should 
lactkc a decidedly retrograde movement, and the proceeding would be tantamount to 
shutting the door to the possibility of an uniform system of writing and printing 
being ever adopted in the eastern and western liemispheres. GiiCHRi*iTN plan is 
utterly abhorrent from the Roman family of languages, and it does not even coincide 
with the English, as will be shown hereafter. 

Sir William Jones’ plan has a simple character for every simple sound,wdiilc 
in Dr, Gilcurist*s simple sounds are iu three instances expressed by double letters 
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[ee, 00 and oo]. This, to say the best of it, is an extremely clumsy contrivance, 
and in the business of nations and course of ages it would lead to an immense 
unnecessary expenditure of time and money. That this is the case, may be seen 
by taking the evaiuplc of a single sentence, 

Bees tees moorghabec huen toomharee peechee, 

which in Sir Wit.liam Jones’ orthography would be, 

Bis tis mnrgh4bi hain tumh^ri piebi. 

** There are '17 letters in this sentence written according to Dr. GiLcnniST’s plan, 
and only HO if it he written according to Jones ; that is to say, in only 5 words the 
former exceeds the latter by no less than 7 letters. Apply this to a book, and con¬ 
ceive the waste of types, paper, and valuable time which must result (rom it. Sup¬ 
posing an octavo volume, printed according to Sir William Jones* plan, to consist 
of .^00 pages, and each page to conlaiu on an average .‘104 words, the total number 
of words in the volume woiild be 1,.52,000 ; ami if the same volume were printed 
according to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, then at the rate of 7 additional letters for every 
6 words, the number of extra letters will amount to 1,77,000, which would make 
an addition to the book of 1 l(i pages, and instead of consisting of 500 pages it would 
consist of 019, Apply this to the entire literature of half the world through a 
sitoceHMon of ages, and conceive the result, if you can. If this average is consi¬ 
dered to be above the mark, 1 have no objection to suppose that every six of Gil¬ 
christ’s words contain only half the number of double letters which those above 
instanced do, and at this rate the book printed according to GiLcniifST's plan 
would exceed what it would be if printed according to Sir Wm.iAM Jontm' 
plan by 58 pages. 

“Lastly, there are three characters in Gilchrist’s alphabet which do uot belong 
to English or to any other language under the sun which we have ever heard of. 
These are oo, ne and wo. With the exception of the pupils of Dr. Gilchrist who, 
from early associations and respect to their master, may naturally be expected to 
be admirers of hi'? scheme, these three characters arc utterly barbarous to every 
description of people ; and it is therefore impossible for them to secure a general 
recognition for themselves in the breasts either of Englishmen, European foreign¬ 
ers or Indians. Sir William Jones’ plan, as has been before stated, contains no 
arbitrary sounds whatever; but is in every respect in strict accordance with the 
IjQtin and LatinO'European languages. ' Even the ou, of which no example is to 
be found in English, is perfectly familiar to every (Scotchman and Irishman who 
knows Latin ; and if a youth at Dublin College, or the High School at Edinburgh, 
were to pronounce eavita like coic«w,he would be immediately corrected and told to 
sound it rowsot and the same of course every where on the continent of Europe. 

“It should be borne in mind that Sir William Jonks and Mr, Gilchrist 
both drew from the mine of English letters, and that the only difference between 
them is that one appropriated the dross, while the other culled the pure gold. Gil¬ 
christ chose the most corrupt and imperfect parts of our system, while Jones 
selected those which were consistent with true principles and coincided with the 
most perfect alphabets both of the East and West. The i in police is almost as 
well known in English as the double ee in/eeL The w in puli is certainly better 
known than oo, which is pure Gilchristian. The H in rule is as familiar as the 

4 

double 00 in cool. The ai in aisle is assuredly far more common than we, which 
is another arbitrary sign to be found no where except in the books printed by Dr. 
Gilchrist himself. The au in cawea (Latin pronunciation) is also better under- 
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stood than noy which is another Gilchristian hieroglyphic ; and even the shorf Oy 
the stumbling-block of our Gilchristian friends^ is quite as familiar to us as their 
favourite Uy and uny body who will take the trouble to look in the English Dic« 
tionary^ will see it used at the commencement of 500 words like ahovey ahouty 
abounily and so forth/’ 

We have not spruce to continue our extract^ nor does the remainder of the 
author’s reasoning bear upon the precise question at issue, Ue however meutions 
one strong fact in support of his object; namely, that Uie Italian orthography has 
been adopted by the American missionaries for the language of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands. To tills we may add, chat the same as far as regards the vowels is uniformly 
upheld by Professor R\sk of Copeulmgen, tbe celebrated philologist, who hasdevot- 
ed years of study to the fixing of accurate Roman equivalcntb for the Zend, Arabic* 
Sanscrit, Armenian, and other a)])habefs. We recoiuiuend his essay ^*dcPlcno 
Systemate Gcceiu Sibihinlium in Linguis MontauU, to the serious attention 

of all those engaged in similar objects ; the following caution applies to the 
CRse of the Bengali a)id other dialects derived from the Satibcrit stock, in which it 
has been opposed to the uniform system, that the inliereut short vowel having the 
sountl of 0 could not be represented by a, 

Altera cautida haud purvi momenti est, ubi lingua quiedam antiqua quodam- 
uodo adhuc vivit, uimirum ne pronuuciationc liodierna, si a litera discedat, pro 
geuuina assumta, scripturiim antiquee linguae ad earn exprimendam depravemus, 
vocumque etymologias turbemus.” 

The above remark of course equally opposes any reform of tlie spelUny of an 

established language like the English or the French to suit tbe modern pronun¬ 
ciation. His concluding paragraph will afford encouragement to those who 
c<itculatc upon the eventual substitution of the Roman characters for those of 
India, although he is far from anticipating any such effect even fur the limited 
country, Armenia, (Christian though it be) to w'bose language bis essay refers. 

llis obsv.rvatis, baud ita difficile est scripturam Europscam cuivis lingute pere- 
grime accominodarc, atque ita quidem ut ipsa gens, si per conimercium Europico- 
luiu tale systema cxistere rcscivcrit, immeusum ambitmu literaturee gentium 
Europmoruin intellexeril, fructura, oblectationem, gloriamjnde redundantes con- 
sideraverit, haud rcluctanter id suum facerq velit, saltern viri docti non solum 
voces singulas accurate et sine uUa confusione citare, sed quodlibet scriptum gen- 
tis ita trans-scribere etfacili negotio typis exprimere ; immo trans-scribeiido com- 
moda quaedara pensa in studio suo hand parum levari putcrunt." Commentatio 
Auf, E. Husky HufnitPy 1832. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

We observe that this Society Las come to the determination of publishing its 
future Transactions in the form of a Journal in octavo, to appear once in three 
months, price We cannot but feel that this resolution strengthens greatly 
the arguments in favor of the plan adopted and pursued now for nearly six 
years by Captain Hrubrut and ourselves, for whatever can be urged In support 
of a quai'terly journal—the early appearance of papers, the cheap and convenient 
form for circulatiou, Sec. will apply more forcibly to a monthly periodical. Ihis 
is the only form in which the lucubrations of the French Asiatic Society—a Society 
yielding to none in the erudition and activity of its members—have hitherto ap¬ 
peared. 

The cover of the present number contains the prospectus of the new journal. 

2 u 
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Catalogue of Birds of the Raptorial and [A era. 

x !—^Catalogue of Birds of the Raptorial and Insessorial Orders, f ^pstematicallg 
arranged,) observed in the Dahhan, bp £Aeut»*Colonel W. H. Sykbs, Bombap 
Army, F.L.S., F.G.S,, FZ,8, 

In the ftrst volume of the Joiirnalf page 161, wc presented Col. Sykes's catalogue 
of the Mammalia of South India. This officer’a fame as a naturalist has, we are happy 
to see, raised him to a Vice President’s chair in the Zofilogical Society of London* In 
the proceedings of this active institution for April, IS‘I2( (the arrivid of which in India 
•was Ijy some accident delayed,) wc perceive the followinir useful cataloorue of the birds 
of the same country, which wc hasten to transfer to our Journal. The list is prefaced 
hy the following remarks : 

Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, having brought before the Committee at previous meetings 
various Birds of the Raptorial and InsessoHal Orders, collected hy him during his re¬ 
sidence in OakhuD, completed on the present evening the exhibition of his collection 
of those ordure. He limited his ob^^ervations on the several species to brief extracts 
from the copious notes which he had made in India respecting their habits, internal 
anatomy, aud geographical distribution. In bringing them in Mucce^sion under the 
notice of the Committee, he observed the order adopted in the following catalogue: 

Oadkh 1, UAPTORES. lU . 

Pam. VuUuriiUe, Vigors,—Genus Vultur, Auct. Vulture. 

1 . VuU. Indicus, Lath, Vautour Indou, Tcmm., PI. Col. 26. Mahah Bhoh of the Mah- 
rattas. ' 

Irides <lcep brown. Length 42 inches, inclusive of tail of 10 ^ inches, A stone lialf 
an inch in diameter was found in the stomach of one bird. The proportional 
length of the intestine to the body in thebe birds is 3 to 1, while in the Neophron 
Perenoptcrus it is 5‘20 to 1. Thcy'congregntc in liocks of twenty or thirty. On 
R dead camel, or horse, or bullock being thrown otit on tlie plain, numbers of 
these Vultures are found assembled round it in an incredibly short time, although 
they may not have been seen in the neighbourhood for weeks betnre. Col. Sykes’s 
B pcf^mens are no doubt referriblc to M. Tbmminck's species, although the latter 

bird 18 described m havintc whltinh irides, 

5, VuH. Pojificet'wnus, Lath. Vautour Royal de Pondirherry, Sonn.. p. 182. pi. 104. 
The irides are described by Shaw as red, whilcintwn of Colonel Sykes’s specimens 

they were of a deep brown, and in tlie thirl of a bright stri-iw-yollow ; but as the 
last had allowed itself to he captured by hand, had only grass and stalks of her- 
baceouB plants in the stomach, aud was evidently ill, the pale colour of the irides 
may he atti'ibtitcd to disease. Sexes alike in plumage. Mostly solitary. Colonel 
Sykes seldom, if ever, saw more than two together. The remarkable datness of 
the crown, and very great width of the cranoem, would .seem to Indicate a generic 
difference between this 8pccle.s and t\ie Vult.fuhus Bengalensis, Length of 
bird 36 inches, inclusive of biil of 11 inches. 

3 . Fulf. Beapalensis, Gmcl. Bengal Vulture, Gaed of the Mahrattas. 

Of u smaller size, nnd with Shorter and stouter legs than Vult. Indiem, flahits 
similar. Sexes allki^. Length 30 inches, inclusive of tail of 10 inches. Colonel 
Sykes was induced to consider tbfs species of Gmelin as distinet from Vult. cine- 
reus, with which it has been classed by M. Timminck, in his Manuel d'Ornitho- 
logie, p. 4. 

Genus Neophron, Sav. 

4. Neophron Perenopterus. VttUur Perempierus, Linn. Raekamah, Bruce, Trav. 

Append, p. 163. 

Intense red brown. Gregarious. Sexes alike in adult birds; but nnn-adnlt 
birds vary in plumage from fuscous to mottled brown and white. These birds are 
always found in cantonments aud camps. For the most part of the day they 
continue on the wing, soaring in circles. When on the ground, they walk with 
a peculiar gait, lifting their legs very high. They are efficient scavengers. 
Length 29 inches, inclusive of tail of U inches. 

Fam. Falconida, Lench. 

Sub-Fam. Aquitina, Ragles, 

GenxLS Haliaistus, Sav. Sea Eagle. 

6. Bah. Poniiterianus, Falco Pontieerianns, Lath. Aigle de Pondicherry, Buffon, p. 

ISd^Tl. Enl. 416. Called Brahmany Kite by Europeans in India. 
prides reddish brown. It is seen constantly passing up and down rivers at a con* 
siderable height, but prepared to fall at an instant on its prey^ Usually it seises 
while on the wing, but occasionally dips eotirely under water, appearing to rise 
mraiu with difficulty. It is quite a mistake to suppose it feeds ou carriou. Colo, 
nel Syrbb has examined the contents of the stomach and craw of many specimen^ 
and always found fish, and fish only, excepting on one occasion, when a crab wai 
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met with. Sexes alike. Femnle lays two large white eggs. Length, incluaive 
of tail, 19 to 21 iuclies ; tail 9 inrhes. 


Genus rire<z^/tt$, Vieill. 


6 . Circ, hrarhudaciyhis, Falco brachydacttjluSy Wolf. Aquila hrachydactijla^ Meyer* 

Faleo GallintSy Gmel., p. 295. sp, 52. Le %Uan le. Ulanc^ PI. TSnI. 413. 

Colonel Syk b’s spcciinoti was a female. IHdes deep orange at the external maririn, 
passing to straw.yellow at the internal margin. Ihe remains of a ^nnke and 
two rats were found iu the stomach. Length, inclusive of tail, 30 inelies : tail 
U inches. 

Genus Aquila^ Auct. 

7. Aq* chryantla. Valeo chrjfsaHoSf \Am\, Golden EagU^'Lu.Wx. 

Colonel Syici:k\s specimen (litFers so slightly from the European bird as not to jus¬ 
tify scpaiation. 

8. Aq^ Ai/asciata. Ilardwtckc and Gray's Ind. Zool. 

IHde^ brownish yellow ochre. Sexes alike in plumage ; non-adult birds paler 
than adults. A whole rat found in the stomach of one bird. A second bird 
was sliot hy Colonel Sykes at the clead carcase of a royal tiarer ; but it had not 
tasted the banquet, as the stomach was empty. Length, inclusive of tail, 30 
inches : tail 11 iuchfs. 

• Genus UtfinafomiSj Vigors. 


9. IT<em, Bacha. Falco Bachaj Viiwd. [A.'22, he liachOt LcVaill., OU. d’Afr. pi. 
15. 

Colonel Syke’s collection does not possess a specimen, but he identified a specimen 
iu the possession of u friend, ^hot in the Dakhan. 


Sub-Pam. Acriyitt ina* JIau'k, 

Genus .<4ccy;i7er, Ray. Sparrov) Hawk. 

10 . Accipiter DuKfitiNENSis. Arc. fnsro-hrunnvns, pUtmarum marginihut 

pallidiorihvs^ rapHe poslico nuchdque albo variegnfis ; snbths (dbas^ pectore mdoniU 

nequt nufIS subrotundntis granOibus^ femorum trrincibus parcis^ I'uj'ttscvntibus siria^ 

Us; recfricibus fnsco famaliSi fasciis extemunim confertiorihus; tarsis subhre- 

vibus. 


Jridrs straEnineo-flavse. margine gracili nigro circumdatce. 

Loiigitudo corporU 14^ unc., rauda iani 

Sexes alike in plumage. Resembles the ^cc./Wnj^i/irrnMS, but differs in the Ion* 
gitudinal broad reddish patches on the breast, in less red on the sides, in ablactc 
narrow streok down the throat, in sliorfer wings, in the tail having six broad bar? 
instead of four, in the male bird being as large as the European female, and fi¬ 
nally in the shorter tarsi sod centre toes. 

11. Acc. Du'^sumirri, PoVt; 7J«.vvwwi(m, Tcinm,, PI. Col. 308. female. 

Iridcs btight yellow, with an exterior narrow m.*irgin of black. Wings short. 
Tail long and nariow, being only the width of the upper feather, M. Tjcm- 
minck’s specific characters arc taken frojn a female, the male being^nknnwn. 
Colonel Sykk^ has but one specimen, and that a female, the male being nnkuowa 
to him. Length, inclusive of tail, 12^ inches : tnil fij inches. 

*5 

Genus Astur. Auct. Goshawk, 

12. Astur Hyoer. Ast. corpnre suprh et subtiis brunneOt dorso inio ru/escentif plu* 
marum rhaehibus fusciSf alarum tccfricibus albo notatis; abdomine maculis at-bis 
fasciato ; front is fas<dd gracili gutturrqac albis, hoc lineis tribus latis fuscis, und m 
mediOf cateris utnnque ad lafcra^ nofato ; femoi^m tectricibus crissoque albis, wfo 
faseiaiis ; caudd suprU rufd, fasciis quinque graeilibuSf fer^ obsoletiSj alterdque 
prope basin laid, fuscis notatd ; remigibus fuscoAirunneis ad apicen fuscis, pogoniis 
internis fasciis quinque fuscis graciiibus, alboq^ ad basin notatis. 

Rostrum ad basin flavum, ad apicem nigrum. Pedes flavi; i<a^ut5i4s nigris. 
Longitudo corporis Ifi.J—17 uuc., caudoi fij—7* 

This bird has the three stripes upon the throat, and the aspect of Falco fntarpafus, 
Temm., fig. 30:i, but it is a much larger bird than M. Tkmminck’s, and has 
otherwise characters in the plumage to entitle it to a specific distinction. A 
couple of mice were found in the stomach of one bird. Sexes alike in plumage* 
Female a little larger than the male. 

^ Sub-Fam. Falconnina. 

Genus Faco, Auct. Falcon, 

13. Falco Tinnuneulus, Linn. Kestril, 

Irides intense brown. A very abundant bird in the Dakhan. Both sexes are 
absolutely identical with the European birds iu their characteristic plumage* 

2 H 2 
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Colonel SYKESt nevertheless, mentions his being in possession of a mnle bird 
exactly like the femnle of the iTesi^rtl in plumage and size, and, eonsequently, 
darger than the male KentriX: and,as this was shot from a party of five or six, 
perched on the same tree, and without a male Ktstril hi company, he is imlnced 
to believe there Is a distinct species, in which both sexes have the plumage of 
the female European Kesinl. Remains of rats, mice, lizards, gras'-hoppers, and 
a bird, were found in the stomach of several specimens. In one stomach the re* 
mains of no less than four lizards were met with. 

14. TaleoChirqvera, Lath. Le Chicqu^ray Lc Vaill., Ois. d’Afr, pi. 22. 

Jrtdei sanfpiinrnus. A common bird in the Dakhan. Sexes alike in plumage. 
Female usually the larger bird ; but Colonel Sykrs has a male quite as large as any 
female. A ‘Sparrow waa found in the stomach of one mole bird, nud a young bat 
ia the stomach of another. 

Sub'Fam. Buleonina, Buzzards^ 

Genub Circus, Anct. Harrier. 

15. ClRCVB PALMDrs. Cirt. palddh pnscus, aiis doj’soque s«f«ra/iort5ff?; suhfXts 
aXhun , vropygia aJhOt grisro faseiaiim notafo ,* rech'icibvSf duabus medus exceptis, 
griseo alhoque fascial is ; remigilms lertxA quartd qninfdipiefmtis. 

iriWc4r\iridl-flRViC. , Longitudo Corpom 194 ime., caudtx j ^ COrpQriS 2I§5 
eavd/p 10. 

Illivi bird usually been considered the CiVc. n/ancus of Europe ; but it differs fh 
tlie shade of its plumage (mnle nnd female) ; in the bnek^head of tbe male not 
being white spotted with pale brown ; in the absence of dusky streaks on the 
breast ; in the rump and upper tail, coverts being white barred with brown ash ; 
in the inner webs of four of the tail-feathers not being white; and in the bars 
of the under tail being seven instead of four. The female resembles the female 
of Cire. e^anetUf but the plumage is two shades lighter, the tail is barred with 
six broad fnsenus bars, instead of four, and the tail-feathers are much more 
pointed. I'he remains of six lizards were found in the stomach of one biriL 
Colonel Sykes never saw these birds perch on trees. They frequent the open 
Atony plains only. The sexes were never seen together. 

16. ClRCtfS VAniEOATt7fl. Ci>c. capi/e suprtjtf nvehA^ ptilia, pcctoreque rufis, plumis 
in meiito l«ie irunnWs; dorso scapvlaribvst remigibusque extends intense br^nneis ; 
pfervmatibvSy ri'MUflhm tnterftiSf canddqve gnsevt ; abdomine femorunique ieciricibus 
rvds ; raudre teefrinbus supcrioribits rufa ulbo bmnneoquet inferwrib'us grisee satu- 
raiiorejnotatis, T^ongitudo corporis 21 unc., caudee 10 . 

This is a very remarkable bird, and in its plumage seems to possess much of the 
united chfiractcrs of the sexes of this genus, which are known generally to exhi¬ 
bit a marked difference. Colonel Sykes possesses but one specimen, a mole. 

Sub-Fnm. MxlHna. 

Genus ilft/rus, Auct. Kite, 

17. Milvtjs Govinda. Milt, capi/e, vuchdf €orporeq\Le suhflts rttfescenfubrunneis, 
plunUi in medio/tc.Tro lineafis; dorso, alis, cauddque safis furcatd saturate brunneis, 
illarum pferomatihus pallidioribuSt*hdc ftuco obsolete faseuUo. 

longitudo corporis 26 nnc.,^aud<r 11. 

This bird differs from the Falco Chech in the rrant of white spots on the wing-coverts, 
white before the eves, and white bar on the tail; in having the inner webs of the 
tail-feathers barred with numerous narrow bars, and in the shafts of the feathers 
about the head and neck, and generally underneath, being very dark. Sexes 
alike. Constantly soaring in the air in circles ; watching an opportunity to dart 
upon a chicken, upon ri^use animal matter thrown from the cook-room, and 
occasionally even having the hardihood to stoop at a dish of meat carrying from 
the cook-room to the house. 

Fam, Sfrigidee, Ijeach.—Genus Ofi», Cuv. 

JB. Ot. Bcngalensis^ Franklin, Proceed. Zool. Soc, I. p. 115, GooAnrof the Mahrattas. 

Iridfty external margin dark orangCi gradually changing to yellow at the internal 

. , margin- Very common in the Dakhan. Generally found on the open rocky 

plains. A whole rat, (the tail hanging out of the mouth, and tbe head and most 
part of the body iu the stomach, and partly decomposed,) was found in one bird : 
another had a crab, a third a pastor ; but tbe usual food appeared to be rats. 

Genus 5/rw, Auct. 

19. Strix Jarmnira, Horsf. 

Although at a superficial riew this species appears to be the barn-door Oud of Europe 
iHtrwpqiX^nim)^ a comparison .of several specimens with the European bird satis¬ 
fies Colonel Sykes that Dr. Horbviei.o was right in separatiiw it. Neither 
sex U unspotted white undorneath, nor has the In&ui species a wlute^sc. Sexes 
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alike, with the exception of the plumage of the female being a shade or two lighter 
than that of the male. Length, inclusive of tali, 17 inches: tail 5 inches. One 
of Colonel SvKKa’a specimens ^vas captured alive while lying on its hack on the 
ground, defending itself against the attacks of a body of crows, /rijifs re(tdish 
dark brown. 

!20. Strjx InohANKR. Strix capite. suprh pallid^ hrmneo^ phimis aJhitJo mfirtfinafh, 
dorso tmn, pttromntihutsipu ruftnCfn-H-Urunneii, fasciis alhisfuacnmarginatU mthiHn; 
dorsn mtdio^ pWis^ remi^t&us cmiddqne bfunneis, fitfescmtifuaciaiU^ ndefums 
alhidis graeiahua nofafd, ad iipicem alba mnrgiaatd; guld triaioque albeiCfnh'xi^; 

• ahdomine auhrufet hrunneo gracUiter Jaeiato: regione cirt'umoculari nigrds disco 
rutb, brutint'o ^naryinato, 

Iridcs rufo-bruntie:e. Longitudo corporis 21 imr., caudiK 9. 

Iiilinlnts the woods of the Ghuuts . rare. The specimen described is a young bird, 
uud a female. 

Genus Ketupa^ Less. 

21. Kdupa, Lffschenaultit Less., Trait<^ d’Oriiith. p. 114. Stris heachena^dtifTarsim, 
Pi, Col. 30. Heaps / LeschenauUit Steph., vol. IH. p. S3. 

A rnro !>ira in the n.ikhnu. IndcpeiulcuVly of tUC Ullkt^U iCgS Of tlllS blfll, ItS atjlli- 
liiic aspect authorizes its separation from the genera with w’hich it had been 
placed previously to Id, Lesson's arrangement. 

Genus Sav. 

22. Noel. Fndica, Frankl. Pecnglah of the Mnhrattas. 

Irides, King’s yellow. Sexes alike. Mice and beetles fouud in the stomach. An 
exceedingly noisy bini, and frequently heard clmttering during the dny-time in 
dense trees. The Muhrnttns have a Hupcrstitioii respecting this species; and a 
class of persons, railed from it Peenglah, live ou tiic credulity of the people by 
pretending to consult it, and predict events. Lengtii, inclusive of tail, 9§ to 11 
inches; tail 2{ to 3 inches. Numerous in the Dakhun, aud fouud lu families of 
four or five. 

Order II. INSESSORES, Vigors, 

Tribus Fissirostres, Cur. 

Fam. Meropida ,—Genus MeropSf Linn. 

23. Merops viridiSf Linn. Indian Bec-eatcr, Lath. CaSpier d collier de Madagascar, 
liaff. 

Fam. Hirundinidect Leach.—Genus HirandOt Auct. 

24. Uirundo filifera^ Steph., vul. I3.p. 79. Uir, filicavulata^ Frankl. 

Very abundant in Dukhan, and very beautiful, with its thread-like tail-feathers 
floating behind when in flight. 

25. Hiuundo Jrwan. Mas, ifir. capite^ dorso, iedriribua a/arunt, uropygiOjrrc- 
^rtci/>us mfdiis fascidque laid peeforufi metnlHcP nigris; corpore subfus rosacea^ 
nlbo . ipitfure rufo ; remigibtts recMcibusque lateralibus /useo^nigris, his inierni albo 
marulatis. 

Fmm. ot jun. Gvlfure magis rufo notato, 

Irides intense rufescenti-brunnete. Longi^udo corporis 0 unc., eauda3i\. 

This bird differs from the cormnon English SMoUaWf CHir, rusiicat) only id its 
somewhat smaller size, larger I* *11, and in the lateral tail-feathers not being 
equally elongated. The is less forked, and the rufous colour of the throat 
extends more on the breast. 

26. HZRUNDO CONCOLOR. Htr, fultginoso~brunneaf aericea • caudd aquali, reclrieibus, 
extemis mediisque excepiiSf tafera^ albo guttatis. 

liongitiulo corporis 6 unc., caudec 2^. 

These birds lire on the banks of rivers. The plumage of the sexes does not differ. 

27 . Hirvndo RRYTHROPYGiA. Hit, metallic^ nigra; uropggio coUarique nuchali 
rufis i corpore sublta albo, pallide rosacea ftncfo, plutnis tn medio pruct7ifer brunneo 
strtaiis, 

Longitudo corporis 6 unc,, cavdie St, 

This species appeared in ni^lUons in two successive years in the month of March OA 
the parade-ground at Poona : they rested a day or two only, and were never eetA 
in the same numbers afterwards. 

Genus Cypselus, Ill. 

26. Cypselus affinis^ Hardw. Allied SuAft^ Hardw. 

These birds are so rare 'in DaUian that Colonel Syrss obtained only two epe* 
cimeus. 

Fam. CaprimHlgida, Vigors,’^ Genus Caprimutgus^ Auct. 

29 . Capnmulgus monticolust Frankl. Great JBomdav Goaf •sucker. Lath. 

SO. Caprimulgus Arioficur, lAth. Bombay Goat^sueker, Id. 
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CntuHojitit ^ ^ and 


8#.%ArsHlln Atift Maaratt«ki^x 8 » Capf, fioifuR etiurepagiifm, 

^ 0 Mismm im f mus t tktrMi MA»9 Mimv w meik, ne* 

kUtiiUm «l mm, {Ob^tUffatu, 

ihMOfif Clii 6 UUO»» ftHfjijtf 8«8 

!rbi» ^e^mnj; in tbi» |irev 8 leatgrR^Mft of theptaaia^^ 

aw in 019 wftaoce of 0 o sOlnwovo cwlac on m n^ of tHe nedc, 
m VIgro# ^Cknoo Hai^tfWk fikaias Grtt 6 -«of 0 f* 

M< jUmiIo tinn Ktn 0 ^fl^* 

/ of tms blitl autforo «|roeai to bare onuttei) to riiOntion theobeat- 

«tt#Aall wi« 9 >ooT«rt^^ and ftae rieb onocolate Mack ntcdtal-^wing coverts^ TMa 
^Wsoldfl fjreqnent# wall Itngatad ga^dtna and oM wells, ratber tban brooks or 
nvars. Grassboppers were rreqnently iound m the stoinaeb. 

Oenns Alc^iv, Anct. JTMipt/ieAer, 

19 * AMo nnUsy Idnn. Bledt «vd ITAtfe Mingtfithvr^ fidw., si, d. 

^ In aU OMon^ ^tSKi^s sgedoMns tbe oiale bird it dittintw^M the female 
^ mIwo or bfoken Arabia black bar aerots tbe breast 
41cm* Gmel lAtHfi /nduin Edw » pi. n • 

apaolee mete brooks It ts never $eea m ifardeas. 

Qeutts Cajfx, La 

*85» Gryv MdaefylOf La C^. Ba4,« H. Enl. 778$ fig 3 

This ^ry bemtifol bird differs from Buepog’a drawing onl? in a purple spot ter- 
mlaating tbe ndge of tbe bill, and ta a reddUb spot on each side of It. 

IVibnS OBKrXBOSTRVtt Cuv, 
fnn^ nrafleicopabs, Viirors.—Qoaus Musr^o, Cuv. 

96* mm* jRtiradMt Cav« Mbs. Jllbfr. Ma , c^tf cMaitf eelloTiia meloree-ofns«pfe« 
r<mMm remlpihatgat dfm aide inorputalw, rhaehbw rectruum aMs, 

Fetal il%$i Bouddque catianeu, wrpcre whthi tAbo , guHufv, tQthf peeforsi 

nacMoar pnself, Ade sohirofion < rttjAtt mtiatn Molom-ofre, reimpibiw/itm. 
Z^hgftade eorpem 10 } uns., eoadw a. 

AfasW^ Idna J^mwcbae l^p^^ofrArr, Latb. Avu Paradmaca onenfalie, 

, h dS. f« 9. Fwd i^rd pfParadM, Kdw., pl. 113. 

^Bffo indum, mph Tolh Xlll p 3 maa rerpore wp#^ eot/oneoK 

sgHbt aOw. mfore grirnwH, cepifo tn$tafo ctdlogue eia?aeeo-a<ns* 

Imnit egat tuniKt, iBcfnetbits Aiobut nurdm putdlum elonpoftt. 

St^rA prtseedcntisi 7nd«t stitensfi mfo-brnnnie 

cHrfofO, Seba, 1 t* 30. f Cfpapa Forodwea, Idon. Promerops 
JndUnM rrwfefiis, Briss. Octifd kmff*tmkd Pie, J^w., pU 935 
tbeee two birds have lately been erfoneonslyixmsidered to belong to one apeeiea. 
nOTWere pOver ftamd however by Cobmel Stxbs (who shot manyt) in tbe same 
lecaiiityi nor did be observe any intermoduite stnge of phimage. The difference 
between the females of the two birde notloed at once decides tbe dxstiuc- 
tion of speeiee* Tbe two central talUfeathers of tbe nuiles (not of the females) 
mns slo&fsted to three or tour times the length of the body»in one j^enmeo they 
are Iblmbhe long, Hiey feed i^ncipally on the growd, and on VMy minute 
Umects, ^ 

There has btmr much coufttsion among the esply descriptions of three birds. Idw.* 
F#tiA dtssribes tbe Mtue, Indies as an Vjmpn, Brisson as a ProtnBropi, and 
Otters as n Pdstf 9bd«r> itfantwodwtoy dee, Tbe spe^e name of tndiea 

seems to have the rl^ of ^on^ over ttat of rarbmea given by Id* TRIimxwcr^ 
iiM'H* KWVM ‘ Syetetsatfc CatslogUe of tbe PX. Bnlunil&deit page 5«) as 
navtaff onguiaBy bdsn aMlgned to tbe bird by Bmisaow, Ottev well marled 
' ' " nearly allied is the two nveheding, the males of wbkb have eimlietly 
eioacaied taa ^f s atKer a^ are found in Afirlea abd Cbiaa, 

Mt OpHMmkBjkmnmt Tmnn*, fi. Cb1,i 168, Mate and 

Tlmer^ this Wdia wAMf.teAmL adgetiiXattee^^ ffmale basye&tew 

wwfS^ mSte bat smUt. Bwlw brol^blsek. 

Iff; h teirtp d y jWW|ierr p r m a<v^sna, Cbmm-rmSigd JF^ 

GNteds MarmcigpOi Anot. 

dfin mtbNailw, tigms. Sigand tt Oooi;.n*6 *0«ntary of mmoudayan 
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r ^ y ♦ 4 

TH««q }Mm »l»9l ^gt ^ 

Ilf tlll> Mgf9pf( uMiig* ^ * 

43* MirsOXCAPA. 0<BAVt«OCWBAMk. U^ihrtMUf 

wpttg thortxe^taamhMiit Mtfmiite grhJUfM AM* ^ 

Xrf»n||^tado ^ 

44. MuaoiCAPA Fioata^ ANw. mtA alHt tM0d A rntnU od 

Airetoii <sMmi ivcfiinia, ^Kmo, apiefiiigtn rMrkm 

dttarum htetwutm tdhi$, ' 

Loo|lttKlo t9rp^ H KbMu, etmOm 

Qtnnt JUdpUhtfaf VlgAra U«nf. fim^idkd F|y^fck<rb 
43. X4f)»jdiira Fronkl. 

46. /tAi^rfNra>Wivievii/!r^, (VahI^* 

Colonel Sykbk bAs «hot both th«4« hlrda 1ft thft ftuae }o6ftllH«)i. ThA mle hu ft 
very ftweet note. He aipreade ftftd rftiees his ttxU env liU heed in hoppiof f^iA 
bough to bought BoCh epectee hftva ^ aepeet fuftblkfthitft of the AnatrAUm hM 
Musctcapaflabgkffgra, Gmel. Ipiks de^ sepia brown. 

Fun. Xagadsd^t Vlgpra. 


Genus ‘Oimcrve, VleUh-^Bd^hWi Tema. 

47* IhVmm BolWtjiiiu. Corvus BawfteWti»> Linn. 

4B. Dienu^ <ierHlg$cen9^ Unn. Lanim FinpaAi ^haw, t. 7. P* W* 

Otftus JTjOM^ieAw^Vrgon. 

49. Htpsxpktxs Gansvsa. Bsnts, pritw^hhntli^i subtht dlU r^miff1bHiA^a 

brunneMSf c^tU Hfpfh tntkato dAw. ' 

Longitudo eorporig IQ nne., eondefti. ifdde# lAten'(>b rufo-^iyaitaeift- 

longue blBd^ and deeply filnged; saxes exactly alike. iStofty fruit fottvid Jn the 
stomach bTeefc short, ana ha^ sunk into thft shouideis^ flight verp rapid. 
Found only in the dense wpode of the Ghauts. The tongue Is that of FafTot^the 
legs those of jWprftria. " # vw* 

Genus Colhir^y Vigors. 

50. CottURio Lahtoaa. pa^tdi pHsms; giri^d/f^iaH pgr e<kliM ufrinoue ad 

HVtham rxUndenitf alts, reetnkbusqar PiedUM eorj^orr intbtim,/ii$et4 ^to'um* 

scapulartum wtargintbas, rstfrtetbus rartsfjds, (^ed^Opse ifiampp ' 

lonrltudo rwporlt ft} uae!., emtia 44. ^ 

This is the variety C. of taaius SaeMtorot Dr. 'LathaiS It is closed allied to 
the North ▲merinaa and Buropraa Iron. BsswhUor, btst (Utfrrs in the bla^ bar 
extending aoross the forehead. The male has a iwbet note. 

61. CoHttrio srythranatm. Vigors. Proceed. 2ooU Soc. I. p. ^ 

This bird differs frota the Z^m. BtnM of Dr. flQti«|n«io^ Only la the crown being 
ash^colonred instead of biaok^ and ia thedeflaed bUudi bar across the forehead. * 

57 . JuQ. ? abdoBune aracthterfiamiaa • ^ 

Supposed ypung of the ahore. Leng^ 7{ inches x tali 3 js. 

53. Cothaio HdriiKwAii, Vigors, Proceed. 2Sim. Soc,, I. p. small SMke, 

I.ath. 

♦ 

Geftoa Lanim Auet^ 

64. LoaftB hfMscictyiofcfm, FHnkh JfMihrSftt^/Dath. 

A rave bird. Colonel ATum’s specimen, a fcifliO.^, corremnda wiUi Midor Paakk• 
AXM’a speelflo ^uvanters, tad wltti his igpeMmeni a mala bird. 


66 . G^oaraiiii Pigpnfeac^^ 
/nd« 5 , rich Ipkau 


Grads G^wtiedfftS, Cuki 

'« CsrmJP wmii i Ota 


6fl. Cs 


mA flYSBs’a b 


OtaA* Pep$m Oma, tat&. 
Gebus, rVMurprf^iir 

u JErMimr^wfl^ 9 Pi. OtAi frUtas oraage. 
mates, eoyiaspobd only to the female of 
s mala. 




Colons flYSBs’e bird*, fliuh||vo4ira mates, eonaspm Only to the female of Cib, 
and ilot at oil to the nal#. hi et vUh only m Gilck hedges on the 

plains.^ 

r. fhMipprir ceaar. Ls Qtmd Oobs^mmdkt omM dSMadapasear, Pi. Kill. 6S1. 
iHdm, intense ccnI Imowxt^ Mack antaottiy foum) in tbb atoma^b thh bird doee 
not correspena with the teitea dgstaMms at Cra. muts fitasgteapa taaaj, and 
the btetory of both these epMee of OiblmjfU reqpkes farther illustratlM. 
Pbund only in tki^ buahae. l^pedvmas of ooa| from fiengal and ylfm 


Pbund only in tki^ buahae. ^pedumas of he 
aaadreiamble those edteeted by Cotenel dtifi 
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I,— Further Remarhs on M. Remusafs Review of Buddhism, By B* H. 

Hodgson, Esq. Resident at the Nepal Court, 8fC, 

Adverting ag^ain to IIemusat^s Review in the Journal des Savans for 
May, l'S»31, f iiud myself charged with another omission more impor¬ 
tant than that of all mention of the Avatars, ti is no less than the 
omission of all mention of any other Buddhas than the seven celebrat¬ 
ed MAnushis. The passage in w'liich this singular allegation is advan¬ 
ced is the following : ‘"Les noms de ces sept persouuage.s (the ‘ Sapta 
Buddha') sont connus des Chiuois, et ils cn iiidiqueut nne infinite 
d'autres dont Ic Bouddhistc Nipulien ne jmrle pas,** 

My Essay in the Lond(ui Transactions was the complement and con¬ 
tinuation of that in the Calcutta Researches. linMU|fAT was equally well 
acquainted with both ; and, unless he wald have had me indulge in most 
useless repetition, he must have felt convinced that the points enlarged 
on in the former essay would be treated cursorily or omitted, in the latter. 
Why, then, did he not refer to , the Calcutta paper for what was want¬ 
ing in the London one ? Unless I greatly deceive myself, I was the 
first person who shewed clearly, and proved by extracts from original 
Sanscrit works, that Buddhism recoguises^^** une infinite** of Buddhas, 
—"Dhy&ni and M&inlshi, Praty^ka, Sravata, and Mahfi Ylinika. The 
xvith vol. of the Calcutta Transactions was published in 1828. In 
that vol. appeared my first Essay, the substance of which Imd, how¬ 
ever, been in the hands of the Secretary nearly three years before it 
was published’'^. In that vol. I gave an original list of nearlg 150 

* According to usage in that matter provided: a statemeat ia which 1 request 
the present Secretary will have the goodness to bear me out. 

2 I 
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Continuation of observations on 


[Sbpt. 


Buddhas (p. 44(>, 449) : I observed that the Buddhas named in the 
Buddhist scrij)lurcs were as numerous as the grains of sand on the 
banks of the Guuj^cs;" but that, as most of them were nonentities 
in rej?ard to ohronoloOT and history, the list uctually furnished would 
probably more than suffice to gratify rational curiosity ; on which ac¬ 
count I ftiippre^-sed another long list, drawn from the Saniadhi Raja, 

teas ikon in my hands, (p. 444.) Ey fixing attention on that 

cardinal dogma of sugatisni. viz. that mau can enlarge his faculties 
to infinity, I enabled every inquirer to conclude with certainty tliat the 
Buddhna hnd been multiplied ad libitum. By tracing the connexion 
between the .Arhimtasand the Bodhisatwas; between the latter again, 
and the Buddlias of the first, second, and third degree of eminence and 
power; I pointed out the distinct steps by which the finite becomes 
confounded with the infinite,—man with Buddha ; and I observed iu 
oonclusioii that the epithet Tathagata, a synonyme of Biiddlia, ex- 
prcssly pourtrays this transition. (Loudon Transactions, vol. ii. part 
i.) Facts and (biles are awkward opponents except to those, who, 
with !Ikmcsat*s compatriot, dismiss them with a ‘ tant pis pour les 
fait?!' For years before I published my first Essay, I had been in pos¬ 
session of hundreds of draw'ings, made from the Buddhist pictures 
Hud sculptures with Avklch this land is saturated, and which drawings 
have not yet been published, owing to the delay incident to procuring 
authcalic cxjilaiuitions of them from original sources. All the gen¬ 
tlemen of the residency can testify to the truth of this assertion ; 
and can tell those who would be wiser for the knowledge, that it is 
often requisite to walk liccdfully over the classic fields of the valley of 

t 

Ni])/il, lest perchance you break your shins against an image of a 
Buddha! Tlmse images are to be met with every where, and of all 
sizes and shapes, very many of^them endowed with a multiplicity of 
menihers sufficient to satisfy the teeming fancy of any Brahman of 
Madhya D6^a! Start not, gentle reader, for it is literally thus, and no 
otherwise. Buddhas with three heads instead of one—six or ten arms 
in place of two! The necessity of reconciling these things with the 
so called first princi]>les of Buddhism’*', may reasonably account for 
delay in the production of my ]nctoviul stores. Meantime, I cannot but 
smile to find myself condoled with for my poverty when I am really, 
and have been for 10 years, accablc des richesscs ! One interesting 

This delay was and is a necessary evil of the publication of an occasional volume 
of Reseavchea, ft was 1o obviate the inconveiiieucc iu some measure that the pre¬ 
sent form of the Journal was adopted, but still this is inadequate to the production 
of of any magnitude, as we fear Mr. IloncsoN feels by eitperieiLCC I—Eo. 

* See EnsKiMu’fi Essays in the Bombay Trausactions. 
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re?ti1t only have I reached by means of these interminable trifles ; and 
that is» strona^ presumptive proof that the cave tem^des of Western 
India are the work of Buddhists solely, and that the most appar¬ 
ently Brahmanical sculptures of those venerable fanes are, in fact, 
Buddhist. A hint to this effect I gave so long ago as 1827, in the 
Quarterly Oriental Magazine, (No. XIV. p. 21D i) and can only 

afford room to remark in thisi place, that subsequent research had tend¬ 
ed strongly to confirm the impressions then derived from iny very 
learned old f**ieiul Amirta Nanoa. The existence of an infinite 
number of Buddhas ; the existence of the whole Dhyani class of 
Buddhas; the personality of the Triad : its philosophical meaning ; 
the clfissiScation and nomenclature of the ascetical or true folh)wers 
of this creed ; the distinction of its various schools of philosophy; 
the peculiar tenets of each school, faintly but rationally indicated; 
the connexion of its philosophy with its religion ; and, as the re¬ 
sult of all these, the means of speaking consistently upon the general 
subject*, are matters for the knowledge of which, if Rkmusat be not 
wholly indebted to me and my authorities,,it is absolutely certain that 
I am wholly w;uudebted to him and his ; for till he sent me, 10 months 
ago, (I speak of the date of receipt,) hia essay on the Triad, I had 
never seen one line of his, or any other continental writer’s lucubra¬ 
tions on Buddhism. 

I have ventured to advance above tliat in the opinion of a learned 
friend, the Chinese and Mongolian works on Jluddhism, from which 
the continental savans have drawn the information they possess on 
that topic, arc not ppv se adequate to supply any very intelligible views 
of the general subject. 

As this is an assertion which it may seent* desirable to support by 
proof, allow me to propose the followmg. observes, that a 

w^ork of the first order gives the subjoined sketch of the Buddhist cos¬ 
mogony. “ Tons les 6tres etant contenus dans la tres pure substance 
de la pens6e, une id^e surgit inopinement etprocluisit la fausse lumi^re; 
Quand la fausse lumi^re fut ncc, le vide et I'obscurit^ s’imposerent 
reciproquemeut des limites. Les formes qui eu resulteront ^tant inde- 
termin^.e3, il y cut agitation et mouvement. De Ih naquit le tourbillon 
de vent qui contient les mondes. L’intelligence lumineuse etoit le 
principe de soliditd, d’ou. naquit la roue d'or qui soutient et protege la 

* A learned friend assures me that a world of Chinese and Mongolian enig^ 
mas have been solved by means of your general and consistent outline of the system, 
but for which outline the said would have continued to defy all the 

tiuental CEdipuses." 

2 1 2 
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terrc- I-e contact motutl du vent et du metaJ produit le fca ct la lu- 
lYiit^re, qui aont Ics principes des ckangemens et dcs modifications. La 
lumi^re precicase engendre Ta liquidity qui bouillonne & la surface de la 
luniibre igndc. d’ou provientle tourbillon d'eau qui einbrasse les mondes 
de toutc part/' 

Now I ask, is there a man living, not familiar with the subject, who 
can extract a particle of sense from the above passage ? And arc not 
such passages, produced in illustration of a novel theme, the veriest 
obscurations thereof ? But let us sec what can be made of the enigma. 
This aper^u cosmogonique of the Long-yan-kiug, is, in fact, a descrip¬ 
tion of the procession of the five elements, one from another, and 
ultimately from Prajna, tlie universal material principle, very nearly 
akin to the Pradhdn of the Kapila Sankhya. This universal principle 
has two modes or states of being, one of which is the proper, absolute, 

and enduring mode ; tlie otW, tlie contingent, relative, and transitory. 

The former is abstraction from all effects, or quiescence : the latter 
is concretion with all e6Fects, or activity. When the intrinsic energy 
of matter is exerted, effects exist; when that energy relapses into repose, 
they exist not. All worlds and beings composing the versatile universe 
are cumulative effects; and though the so-called elements comjjosing 
them be evolved and revolved in a given manner, one from and to 
another, and though each be distinguished by a given propei-ty or pro- 
]>ertieH, the distinctions, as well as the orderly evolution and revolution, 
are mere results of the gradually increasing and decreasing energy of 
nature in a state of activity*, Vpaya, or' the expedient', is the name of 
this energy ;—increase of it is increase of phenomenal properties;—de- 
crease of it is decrease of phenomenal properties. All phenomena are 
homogeneous and alike UKreal; gravity and extended figure, no l'.;ss so 
than colour or sound. Extension in the abstract is not a phenomenon, 
nor belongs properly to the versatile world. The productive energy 
begins at a minimum of intensity, and increasing to a maximum, thence 
decreases again to a minimum. Hence dAdsA, the first product, has but 
one quality or property; air, the second, has two; fire, the third, 

♦ CattseB and effects, quoad the versatile world, cannot be truly alleged to exist. 
There is merely customary conjunction, and certain limited effects of proximity 
in the precedent and subsequent, by virtue of the one true and umversal cause, 
viz. Prajniu 'W^ith the primitive Swobh&vikas cause is notunitised: for the rest^ 
their tenets are very much the same with those above explained in the text, only 
their conclusions incline rather to scepticism than dogmatism. It may also per¬ 
haps be doubted whether with the latter school, phenomena are unreal os well as 
homogeneous. In the text, 1 would be understood to state the tenets of the Fraj- 
nikaa only. 
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ba*3 three; water, the fourth, has four; and earth, the fifth, has 
fivc'*^. 

These elements are evolved uniformly one from another iu the above 
manner, and are revolved uniformly in the inverse order. 

Su/if/atdf or the total abstraction of phenomenal properties, is the 
result of the total suspension of nature's activity. It is the ubi, and 
the modus, of the universal material princijde in its proper and enduring 
state of nirvfHiit oi of rest. It is not nothingness, except with the 
sceptical few. Tho opposite of Sitnyntd is Avidya. Now, if wc revert 
to the extract from the liong-yan-king, and remember that la peus^iet' 
riiitelUgcnce luminenset. and la lumiiire precieusef refer alike to Prajna 
the material principle of all things, (which is personified as a goddess 
by the religionists,) we shall find nothing left to impede a distinct 
notion of the autbor's meuning, bevond some lUCtuphorical UoUfbhCS 
analogous to that variety of descriptive epithets by which he has cha¬ 
racterised the one universal principle. Tourbilloii de vent, and tour- 
billon d’eau, are the elements of air and of water, respectively ; and le 
principe do solidity is the element of earth* 

Tons Ics 6tres etajit conlenus dans la pure substance de Prajna une 
id^c surgit inopinement et produisit la fausse lurnicrc —lhai is, tho 
universal material principle, or goddess Prajna, whilst existing iu its, 
or her, true and proper state of abstraction and repose, was sucldenly 
disposed to uetivity, or impressed with delusive mundane affection 
(Avidya), “ Quand la fausse lumiere fut nee. le vide et Tobscuritc 
s'impos^rent reciproqueinent dcs Umites/' The result of this errant 
disposition to activity, or this mundane affection, was that the universal 
void Wits limited by the coming into being of the first element, or dkdsh^ 
which as the primary modification of Siinyhtd (apace) has scarcely any 
sensible properties. Such is the meijni ng of Ihe^passage ** les formes 
qui en resulterent ^tant indetermindc?,*’ immediately succeeding the 
last quotation. Its sequel again, *' il y eut agitation et mouveinenl/’ 
merely refers to mobility being the characteristic property of that ele¬ 
ment fair) which is about to be produced, De la naquitic tourbillon 
de vent, qui contient les mondes.*' Thence (i. e. from dkdsh) pro¬ 
ceeded the element of the circumambient air. L'intelligcnce lumi- 

* There is always cumulation of properties, but the number assigned to each 
element is variously stated. 

t Prajna is literally the supreme wisdom, videlicet, of nature. Light and fiame 
are types of this universal principle, iu a state of activity. Nothing but extreme 
confusion can result from translating these terms au pied de la lettre, and without 
reference to their technical slgniiicatioa. That alone supremely governs both 
the literal and metaphorical sense of words. 
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ncuse ctoit le principe de polidite, d’oii naquit la roue d’or qui soutieut 
etr ])rote;^e h\ tcrrc.'* Prajna in the form of {h^r pravrittika mani- 
ft:M:\liou) tiie priucijde of aolidity, whence ])roceeded the wheel of 
gold which ^n&tains and protects the earth. Solidity, the diagnostic 
quality of the element of earth, stands for that element; and the wheel 
of go! 1 is mount Mern, the distinctive attribute of which is protecting 
avul sustnining power : this passage, therefore, simply announces the 
evolution of the element of earth, with its mythological appendage, 
mount Alerii. 15ut, according to all the authorities within my know¬ 
ledge, earlh is the last evolved of the material elements. Nor did I 


ever meet with an instance, such as here occurs, of tljo direct inter¬ 


vention of the fir:-t cause fPrajnn) in the ynidst of this evolution of the 
elements. “ Le contact mutiicl du vent et du meUil jiroduit Ic feu et 
lii huniero, qui soat les prinoipcs des chaugcfuens.” The mutual cou- 

Uvti uf the dcinenlh of uir aiul of m'lfi produced tire and ivhicli 

arc five principles of change. This is iiitellig’ihle, allow'aiicc being 
made for palpable mistakes. I understand by it, nicrelv the evolution 
out of tlie element of air of tliat of fire, of which light is held to be a 
inodidcation. To the igneous element is ascribed the special pro¬ 
perty of heat, which i« usbumed by our author as the principle of all 
changes and transformations. Metal for earth is an obvious niipap])re- 
hen'sion of Hkmusat's. Nor le.sa so is the false albjcation of this ele¬ 
ment (earth) in the general evolution uf llic five, and its introduction 
here. 

La Iiuniere precieuse engendre la liquidity qui bouillonue a la sur¬ 
face dc hi lumierc iguoe, d’on provient le tourhillon d*eau qui embrasse 


les mondcs.” 

Prajna (hr the form of Tight) produces the liquidity which boils on 
the surface of igneous light, Mdience proceeds the element of water 
cnibraeing the world. 

This figurative nonsense, when reduced to plmii prose, merely an¬ 
nounces tlie evolution of the element of v/ater from that of fire. Our 
terrestrial globe rests upon the waters like a boat, according to the 
Buddhists ; and hence the allusion (embracing the world) of the text. 
What ia deserving of notice is the direct interference, a second time, 
(and in respect lo earth, a third time,) of the causa causans with the 
procession of the elcnieuta, one from another. All my authorities are 
silent in regard to any sucli repeated and direct agency; which amounts 
in fact, to creation properly so called—a tenet directly opposed to the 
fundamental doctrine of all the Swobhnvikas. Certain Buddhists hold 
the opinion, that all material substances in the versatile world have no 
existence independent of hutnan perception. But that the Chinese 
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author quoted by Mr. Rrmusat was one of these idealists, is by jio 
means certain. His more immediate object, in the pas'sage quoted, 
evidently was, to o\hd)it the profession of tlie five material elements, 
one from another. To that T at present confine myself, merely observ¬ 
ing of tlie other notion, that what has been stated of the homogeue- 
Oiisue^s and unrealitv of all phenomena, is not tantamount to an ad- 
niissitm of it. The doctrine of Avidija, the mundane afleetion of the 
universal principb , is not necessarily the miuxo with the doctrine which 
m^kes the sentient principle in man the 7nca,<(fre of ail iJungs^, Both 
nray seem, in e^Tect, to converire towards what wc very vaguely call 
id«\di^m ; 1)ut there arc iUimv septiralt^ ])alljs of inquiry by which that 
conclusion may be reached. 

Ntpdlt Aiuj. IH34. 


Jl .—Note on Uco Coins of Ifui sftnif^ spech‘s as those found at Hvhat^ 

having Greek inscriptions, Dg Major 1). L, Stacy, ('Plate XXV.) 

[In a leU( r tu the Sec, As. *So«'. road at the Meeting of the 2nfl July. ) 

I ha\'e the honor to enclose a facsimile of a copper coin 
bv me at Clilttoro Curb. 

Is my iiitentiou to reserve any notice of this coin, till I uscer- 
taiued if mv good fortune would send me others, move distiucl, and con- 
frequently moie natisfuclory; hut on reading the description of tlie 
famous Slone pillar at Allahabad, given in your number for March, 
1834, (No. 27,) 1 um induced to submitu few remarks with the copy 
of the coinf- 

The style of the Greek cliaracter Avould, alpnc, be sufficient to stamp 
this coin as provincial, were the chungahs or svnibols on the obverse, 
and monogram on the reverse, less cRstinct, or even obliterated. The 
suggestions of Lieutenant Burt, and Mr. Stirling, viz. that the charac- 
terij on the Allaliabad Pillar No. 1, resembled tiie Greek, drew my at¬ 
tention to the ])late, when it immediately occurred to me, vice versft, 
that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken 
their style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants 
of the dynasty, which owned this pillar. 

♦ the sixth cleineut, is the sentient principle in man. The Chinese 

author mentions it noit unless the passage beginning *' la iodine force,” and im¬ 
mediately following that 1 have quoted, was designed to announce its evolution. 
That passage as it stand*;, however, does not assert more than the homogeneous- 
nesss of tliio siA-th element with the other five. 

+ The original cuius were subsequently sent, and are depicted as figs. 2 and 
3, of plate Jixv.—En- 
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Tliat the Greeks did send as a subsidiary force to the assistance of 
CriANDttAGuvTA, SOU of Nanda, Rajii of the Prachi, 1 believe no one 
doubts; and contrasting all circumstances on the subject within our 
knowledge, we may fairly presume, that the services of this subsidiary. 
Were paid b)^ a grant of land (Ja^dad), 

In CoNDKuV “^lodcrn Traveller," speaking of these times, after re¬ 
lating the deatli of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister 
Sacataha), he proceeds, vol. vii. page 123, The crime did not, how* 
ever, go unpunished ; Sacataiia and idl his sons, except one, were put 
to death ; and to secarc himself against hostile claimants of the crown, 
Upadhanwa gavv orders for the massacre of all his half brothers, the 
cluldrcu of Nanda by difi’erent mothers, Chandkagitpta alone escap¬ 
ed, and fled to the coui't of Pauvatbswara ‘ fiOrd of the Mountains' or 
King of Nepal : to whom he ofTered one half of )iis kingdom if he 
would assist him in taking the field against, his enemy. 

“ In conjunction with tins powerful ally, aided by a body of Greek 
auxiliaries, Chandkagupta defeated Upadhanwa with great slaughter 
under the walls of his capital, the inonarcli himself being among the 
slain, and look possession of the throne of his father. ITis jjromise to 
PAnvATKSWAUA WAR now di'^rcgnrdcd. Tie rotainod u large body of 

Yavans or Greeks in his pay, and fortifying his capital, set his enemies 
at defiance." 

C\}ncluding the Greek auxiliaries Avere paid by a grant of land, as 
by agreement the Nepalis were to have been, and at the period Chan- 
DRAOUPTA sought Grcck assistance, he could have had no other means 
of paying them. Considering also, that the high estimation they were 
held in, caused them to be retained after the object, which brought 
them to Pryag, was ^ accomplished, we may naturally conclude that 
the “ Jafedad" granted to this suVsidiary was very considerable. 

The value of the services of the Greeks had been shewn, 1st, in the 
aid lent in placing Chandraoupta on the throne of his ancestor; 2iidly, 
in enabling the newly made king to retain Uiat half of his territory, 
which he had pledged ia case of success as a recompense to the Lord 
of the Hills- 

These were services already performed: and to pcoide, who had 
proved tliemselves so useful in his recently acquired kingdom, Ciian- 
dragufta, must for every reason, have given a substantial proof of his 
consideration. Tlie marriage of Chandraoupta to the daughter of Sklku- 
CUB*, must have added strength to the position of the Greeks amongst 

* Todd in his Rajast'han, vol. i. p« G71, makes S^elvucus marry the daugh¬ 
ter of CnANnnAGUPTA, instead of Chamorauvpta marrying a daughter of 
i^vvcus. This U evidently an oversight. 
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bearing a Creek InscrijHlon, 


the Prachi, and the appointment by SELBircrs of tlie celebrated 
Megasthknbs as resident at tlie rourt of his llajk son-in-law, weht 
as far a& human wisdom could do, in addin^j stability to their footing-. 

It requires more experience In numismatic lore than 1 can boast* 
to explain the meaning of the <iidcrent symbols or “ Chungahs” on 
this coin. The obverse bus the word Sotcr'‘ve?'v distinct; what 
letters follow I cannot say; they cerlaiuly are not the same character^ 
but what they hig, mu.st perhaps remain a secret till furtlnu* research 
gives ns a more complete coin by which to determine. Tlicj*har oi 
brunch is distinct, (can this he tlv^ ohve branch ?) tlm other Chun- 
gabs 1 cannot deciplicr. The. moiiogram on the reverse the saim- as 
that on some coin.s iu my pOsHscsision. liaviug :uj elephant on the ob¬ 
verse'*'. 


The Greek jatidad or territories wc may .suppose grew ijito coiissi- 
dcrulion inncli the same a.s did tlic Honorable Conipcuty's after theii 
first f(»otiii/r : and like tin- infant C-oinpany too, wo louj suppose, the 
Greeks esiahlished a f-urreiioy of thoir own, though more perhaps witli 
a view of handing <lo\vn their ai-hiovement to posterity than as a neccs- 
sar) medium of bartei. and I think the coin (the subject of tins com- 
inuiucatiou) hears every mark of being of tho-se times, of the Ghandra- 

^upla dynasty. 

Notf* on nnnther Coin of (ho fiawc fgpc procurMhg Licuf. A, Conollt^, 

<f ot K<inoftj\ hg ikv S^^vreioetj. 

At the moment of perusing Major SiArv't, remarks on the 
indication'^ of a Crock iii'^ciiptiou on the hohat of coin, as it may 
continue to be tlosignated until its origin he better determined, and 
with his two coins bebire mo, (PI. xxv. fig?-. 'J, :i,) corroborating his 
readmgt; I am most opportunely put in pwahCSsion of another scion 
of the same stock ^peaking u totally different hutgunge ! 

E/u ufc. GoN^)r.Lr has sdrciidy had Ac good fortune to make known 
a vahihlo Karionj coin with a legible inscripUoii, in tlic Jungmigc and 
clmrncter of the Allahabad column, (inscriptiim No. 2.) Ilis zealous 
exertions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery at the 
same place, (»f the very nature we could have desired at this moment— 
a coin of the Hehat type, bearing a clear and distinct inscription : and 
that in.-icription iu the unknown ehuracter No, 1, of the Allahabad 
column! Two of Mr, Masson's coins, it will be remembered, bore 
characters which were pronounced to be of this alphabet. They were 


♦ No- 27 1 JourDJil A;»iatic Somety, page 121, line xvii. The ISlephaot ap¬ 
pears to have been one of the Symbols nf the Chanduagcfta dynasty. 

t It should be remarked however that the apparently Greek letters when inverted 
reaeiiible closely the Delhi character : it will be wrong therefore to assume poai- 
tively that they are Creek, 

2 K 
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of AGATHocLPsand of Pantale6n, of rude fabrication, and connect¬ 
ed through the devise of a lion with another singular coin having the 
gj symbol. These are now again brought into a double alliance with 
the coins of Jlehat and Kanouj, by the character in which the inscrip¬ 
tion is cut. 

On the present silver coin there are five diatinctletters.nllof which will 
be found in the analysis of the alphabet, page 112 of the present 
volume. 1 cannot attem])t as yet to transcribe these mysterious sym¬ 
bols in any more familiar character, but it is not too much to hope 
that ere long another prize from Kanouj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two language*^, one of which will bo known and wull 
stTve as a key to the; whole : iiicuntirae I proceed to describe the 
peculiarities of the present coin. 

Ohvers^e, A hor'-e standing unattended and naked. In front appears 
a line of doable cumxtuvc, which from analogy may be a faint trace of 
the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin (fig, 1. PL xviii.) 

Severse, On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame : 
on the right, a new form composed of two circles touching, tja- 
versed hy a common diameter, which continues above and siipjiorts an 
inverted crescent. Below comes the inscription before mentioned in 
large and clear letters; in tiie centre of the field is a crescent, or new 
moon. Above the recumbent najon is a small animal standing upon 
Ijor horns, which resembles very closely that depicted on the reverse 
of the coin from Bckat, fig. 1, plate xviii. The connection of this 
aninud with the moon seems to imply some astronomical allegory; 
were it clearly a horse, we might imagine it to signify the new moon 
in the month of Aswini or in the lunar mansi'on of that name, the first 
of the 27 Nakshatras of the lunar zodiac, corresponding as is supposed 
with the star 7 or /3 Arielis ; in which case it might be thought to point 
to some event that happened at a*'partLcukii* epoch. Should the animal 
be of the deer genus, it may be taken for Sasin, the antelope or roe 
(sometimes translated a hare) always attendant on Chandra, and 
fiuppo.sed to have been allotted to him frojn a fancied re.«eiublancc of the 
marks on the moon’s face to the spotted skin of this animal*. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones alludes to this attribute of the moon in lus hymn to Suuya ; 

**Tliou nectar beaming Moon, 

Regent of dewy night— 

From yon bright cor that ta thy bosom sleeps 
Fawn spotted, Sasix hight— 

The compound image may further be emblemati(;al of princely 
dignity; similar in import to the various armorial bearings among 
European nations; thus, in the ancient copper plate grant of land dug 

* See Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. 293. 
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and of other coins of the Behcit type. 

up at Tripura in 1803, and decyplicrcd by Mr. Colkbrooke, (As, Res. 

X. 403,) \ve find the expression :— 

'•Prom him sprung the happy chief of ministers, who exhibits the joys of 
unsullied glory: a spotless moon, among mortals, at sight of whom the hare 
Inmmanj aj^psars swolu with envy and distompered with alternate in¬ 
crease and wane.*’ 

1 will here dose this unsatisfactory tissue of conjecture's, regretting* 
that the time is not yet ripe for doing justice to Lieut. Covolly’s se¬ 
cond boon towards the solution of u faintly dawning point in the per¬ 
vading obscurity of ludiau hiatory. 

.). P. 


After engraving the figures of the threecoins just described, ]>, »Swin"ry 
arrived in Culcuttu with his rich cabinet of auciciit coin.-, in it I di^s- 
covcreel Kcveral connected with the sanic groupc, whicli he wa^ kind 
enough to place in my haiuK. 1 Imd liuwever reserved only room for one 

or tvvo, (figure?, i luul 0,) and have been obliged U) content myself with 

the legends of the others (/i, r, d and e,) to show the rcsenibhincc of 
the character to the Kanonj Nagari alphabet. 1 cannot describe these 
coins better than in iJr, Swinby*s own words. 


“ Several of llicm arc rare, particularly the two larger with the 
antelope goat on one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller 
ones of thi.s description arc not uncommon in tl'c neighbourhood of 
Sehiiranpur. 1 mean in tiic smaller ttiwns, and ccrtatnly not all brought 
from the newly discovered deposit at Bchtit. The first of the kind that 
1 met with was stated to be brought from Hardware uud there was 
so marked a character of the hill goat upon it, that it w^as natural to 
connect it willi some long forgotten dynasty in the Sewaiic range, 
'I'here is an account to be met with somewhere, a certain JlajA of 
Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, wliose rflomuin was invaded by a cer¬ 
tain Raji'a'l of ludnipresthii. It seems that in this case the aggressor was 
defeated, and Sakw^anta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

But perhaps mythology is a belter key to the true interpretation of 
old coins. Here wc have a series of coins more or less coimectod one 
with another by some common symbol of a Jain tyjie : on one coin the 
horse, on another the antelope or goat, on anotlier the hieroglyphic 
called Swastika, on another the sankhy or sacred shell; the character of 
the reverse or obverse bearing some common jantra, sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the series. 

Then we possess Colonel Tod’s testimony to the existence of such 
a series; for he says, he has in his possession a full series of Jain coins. 

1 do confess however, that my belief in these coins being Jain was 
2 K 2 
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shaken by the diacovery of the two larger coins (figs. 4 and 5) : on 
the obvcm- of these we have the warrior figure of Siva (tr his son 
ScANDA Kumaka, with the huge Si\iaa spear alluded to in Mook's 
Hindu Panlheon. On comparing this figure with the obverse of Nos. 37 
and 38 of Wilson’s plates, it will be difficult to admit one and not the 
other among Jain coins. If rejected as a Jain coin, it may be Avorth 
while to read Wilford’s story tif Siva's msticatinff himself on the 
banks of the Ihxgmati : hence called, as writer the same authority, in 
some voL of the Asiatic Researches, Mrigrtarlngo : the tradition is 
that once upon a time Hiv a appeared in the shape of an antelope, whence 
he took the name of Tfun/tiswaru, or in other words fLa'inisd, or lord 
of the antelope. 

Perhaps as we progress to perfection in the newly discovered San¬ 
scrit letters, tlie inscription upon at leu'-t tluxe of the coins now'sent 
will throw some light upon the subject.'* 

Figures 12,13,14 anti 15, of plate xxvi. arc four coins dug up in 
the .Doab near Allahabad, and presented U) the Society, by Mr. Sriiiits 

on the 3rd Septembeu'. They appear to belong to the same class as the 
preceding, having a rudely exeoutetl bull on one side, and the j4d>’ or 
branch tm the other, w'lth .some ill-defined letters ui sUoiig relief and 
a straight ehe(|uercd border below. Tlic j/nir, in the present day it 
ssht^uld be roinembered, is the f-yinbcd distinctive of the Jaipur :ind 
Chitore coins. 'I’hc trisuf, of those oft Srinagar and Sugar. In due 
coarse of time we may be able by means of these marks to trace each 
species to its original locality. 

Fig. 9. n .miall copper coin among Dr. GriUARn’s series, bear¬ 
ing a bull on one side afid the well defined Kaiiouj Nagari letters 
raja >ri on the reverse. There aro two or three others of the same 
kind, in his collection. J. P. 


III .—Continuation of Obsert^ntiona on the Coins and Relics, discovered by 

General Ventura, m the Tope of Mdnikydla, By J. Prinsep, Bee, 8{c, 

It is with some diffidence that 1 now proceed to offer a few remarks 
in illustration of the Mdnikydla trejisures, knowing the great disadvan¬ 
tages under which any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument must labour, when 
unassisted by previous knowledge of the history, mythology, or current 
languages of the period and of the locality to which it belongs. My 
object, however, is to pljvce all the circumstances which the collateral 
discoveries of Messrs. Masson, Martin, Burnbs, Gerard, and 
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Keramat Alt, have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Euro^>e, 
and then to await their decision on the facts; it being my own duty to 
act as a faithful witness before this suncrior tribunal, nothing exa^o-erat- 
ing. and nothing extenuating, in the delineation of figures and inscrip¬ 
tions. such as they appear in the originals now in my po.^-scssion. 

The subject which 1 propose to elucidate on the present occasion i?,, 
that of the coins connected with the tope of Manikydla ; as they natu¬ 
rally stand forward most prominent in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 

We learn from the “ fdai dcs travaux/' that forty-four copper medals 
were found buried along with the principal cylinder, and several others 
in different parts of tlie masonry, besides the gold and silver coins en¬ 
closed in the cylinders tlieim-elves. On attempting a classification a.s 
far us their mutilated (‘ondition would allow, these were all (with the 
exception of two) found lo be refevrible to the five species depicted at 


the foot of plate xxii ; being in the following proportion : 

Of figure (skf*\vn hrrtaftcr to belong to the Kaaerkos gioiipc),—large,i?(l 

Of the sluac type, but smaller, (fig, y, ph xxv.). 17 

Of the oie|thaut. type, (fig. 2S, pi. xxii.l. 15 

Of the figure siltmg with one foot up, Mig. 2y, of do.). 12 

Of file figuiv sitting cross-logged, (tig. ii'i, (d do.) . 4 

or ihe bull and rsija, or Kadphises coin, (tig. 4, of pL xx\i.).. .. .. 2 

wifli ten othersb wdneh were too lunelj defaced to admit of cla.-^siheatiou. 


Ahhougb timoiig these eoins vtiry few ln>ve legible inscriptions, 
tilt collections of Dr. GKiiAitn and of Savkd Kkua\ia j' Aj.i, in con¬ 
junction with the speciiucns depicted by Mr. jMasson, have furnished 
materials for dccyphcring them, in consideiahle abundance; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, I have before me upwards of 
three liundred coins, of which thirty-two exiiJljit more ot less of tlic 
hull and raja inscription ; twenty that of Uie eU phaiit coin ; as many 
more that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half a dozen that of the seated 
figures. 

But, liefore entering upon the description of these coins, of which it 
must be remarked that we do not know the date d priori, although from 
their po.s.se&sing Creek inscriptions, wc necessarily refer them to an Jige 
not very distant from the Bactriaii dynasty, it will be more satisfactory 
to bestow a little further attention upon the silver coins found in the first 
gold box (see page 317,) which I have already stated generally to be¬ 
long to the known dynasty of the Sassanidie, without however ventur- 
#ing to contract their date within narrower limits than the duration ot that 
monarchy, namely, from the third to the seventh century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 
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Sassanian Coins of Manihjala, 

' The characters on the ohvcrsc of the Siissaniaa coin (lip;. 8, pi. xxi.) 
are not sufficiently distinct to enable ua to decyplier the name, even by 
placing it in juxt^y)Osition with others of the same kind, wliich Sir 
R. Kku PoitT:;K states to have ]>cen read by himself‘‘ on the principle'^^ 
laid down bv tiie B^run Dk Sa< v/* 

There is one pecuharity however, which (supjioaing his rending to be 
correct) will ser\e (Uir purpose ecpially well in identifying it. I allude 
to the very curious (jruaincnt of two Avings euibracing a crescent and 
star on the cap oi the monareli. The same ornament is visible in a 
coin deineted by tiic autiior just mentioned in hg, H, plate l\iii. oi his 
travels in Gef»r.>iii aiid Pon-.i:i, and the following is the account given 
of It in page I.'IO, vol ii. of tlio same work. 


“ This piece of moiicv U mure frequently nu't Avith lluiu any other 
of the Sassiuiiim dvnasly. It is larger than most of the Hiicient cur¬ 
rency, and on the wliole very slightly executed. The diadeui of the 
king has the singularity of beiug more in the shajie of a helmet tlian 
a crown; it is winged, hut surmounted by a crescent and star, lU'itead 
of the customary globular form. Tiu: bust is encircled by a trqde range 
of pearls, marked in equidisliiut division:- by a star and erescent. 7'lie 
letters which compose the legend are very complicated, rumiing into 
each other like ru])id writing. On the face of the medal they produce 
shapuri mezdezn, eke. and on the rever.^e, shapiiri, with otlier letters too 
defaced to dccyjdier. This Suvpcr must be the second of that name, 
(the seventh in descent from the first, who Avas the conqueror of Vale¬ 
rian ;) and he also Avas a great man, being surnamed Zldaklaf, and 
renowned for his victories over the Roman emperors Julian, Constan- 


TIUS, &c.*' ^ 

It must be remarked however, that the head-dress of the coin differs 
from that of the sculpture of tlds monarch at Takhtd-Rustam, where 
his name and titles are inscribed in legible Pehlovi*. 

Sapor IT. came to the throne on the hour of his birth, in A. J). 310 , 
and reigned nearly seventy years, which is itself a strong reason in 
favor of his coins being more numerous than those of other Hassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the ajipropriation of the winged head¬ 
dress to him. lie Avas more than once engaged in repelling the Tartar 
and Amb invaders of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained tlio surname of Zulaktdf, wffiich Herbelot 


* I was not aware until seeing it in Kkr Pouter that this character had been 
satisfactorily decyphered ; unfortunately, the As. Soc. Library does not contain a 
copy of Dk Saca'*h Metnoire aur Its divers aniiq, de la Perse, which furnished 
Kkr PoRTfiR with the key to its alphabet. 
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explains lo sii^nify ** aux epaules/’ Other Persian historians however, 
accortlini^ to IIkubelot, make the title of this nioiiarch Zulakmf 
'' aux ailes/' or with the interpreting it as an alhision to i\i3 

clemciu'Y towards his Arab enemies, whom he on some occasion spared 
from massacre ; taking it in its literal sense it may have applied to his 
usnai In\ul-dress, or metaphorically the title may have perhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap in the coins and effigies of 
the monarch. Assuming it to he sutisfaclorily proved any at rate 
that the silver com in question belongs to this sovca'eign, we have at 
once a limit lo tne antiquity of the tO|)e of Alanikyala, in the reign of 
Sapor H. , that is, between the \ei»rs of the Christian era 310—380 : 
for it is natural to suppose that the coin^ deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary in tlic nations of 

the west so to deposit the currert coins of the place on laying the 

foundations of temples, bridges, and otlicr public works, 'riius Ibcii 
wc contract the (bite of tlie erection within the narrow space of these 
sevoTity vears, which may be esteemed a sunieierjt approximation, in 
the absence of more positive information on the .subject. 

llefore quittiilg the subject of the Sassaniau coin, ! must notice the 
otlicr two coins already stated to assimilate with the Sussaiiiau t’vpe. 
namely, figs. 10 and 11, of ]>latc xxi. The headdress m thcnc is also 
remarkable for the wings ; although the absence of bushy Jiair and 
beard, attendod_witli a diirercnce of feature, forliid tlieir being asc:ribed 
to the same prince, or at least to the same year of bis reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their De.vauiigari legend, whieh however 
illegible it may be in parts, contains tlie initial titic of respect, Sn\ 
repeated twice, and in the same relative, position—before the title 
and before the name itself,—as is customary with Indian monurchy; 
for iublance, Hri Muharajadhi Raja Sri Chandfa Ciipta, &c. The 
name itself may probably be foreign. 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar with its atten¬ 
dant priests, bears a rudely executed front face with a head-dress of a 
pcciSiar form. Fortunately among the coin.s jirocurcd at Kabul by 
Savep Kkramat Alt. there is one which serves in a great measure 
to clear up the mystery of this ornament. I have depicted it as 
figure fi, of plate xxv. On one side of it \\q see the front face, 
and winged crown of Zulaknnf, Shapur U., w^ith the precise or¬ 
naments on the margin of the obverse described by Kku For* 
TKii. and no Sanscrit epigrajihc; while on the reverse we have the 
mysterious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible Devnnagan 
inscription Sri Vdsu drva, which is the patronymic appellation of 
Krishna the Indian Apollo. 
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At the epoch now established as the date of the tope, the ancient 
rehgion of Persia, the \Yorship of the sun, or Mithras, had not only 
been restored to its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful influence on all 
other religious prevailing at the same lime ; even the Chiistiau religion 
was tinctured with many of the mysteries of the Mithriao worship*, 
and an attempt had been made by Scvthikn, TiSREBiNTiiusI, taid 
lastly by Manes, in the latter part of the third century, atid in the 
very court of the Persian monarch, to incorporate the doctrines of 
Christ with the mysteries of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, 
known to the Alexandrine Church as the Manichean lieresy. 

\t is not sur 2 )risiiig lliereforc that on the Indian side of the Persian 
monarch’s dominions, in a part probably under his influence if not 
directly under his sway, we should find the fii'e-allar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or BunniiA among 
the Bauddhists ; both of them personating the sun in their respective 
mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were jirevalent at the time, 
the adoption of the sun as the ostensible representatiorf^of divine power, 
either in accordance with the commands of the ruling jiriucc, or from a 
natural tendency towards an union of the Jirahinaiiical and Magiaa 
fiiith, could ned present many difficulties. “ We must not be surprised,'* 
flays Sir Wilctam Jones, “ at finding that the characters of all the jiagan 
deities, male and female, melt into cacli other, and at last into one or 
two ; for it seems a. well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and gt>ddcsses. in ancient Rome and modern Varanes (Benares), mean 
only the powers of nature, and prhicipiiili^ those of the sun, expressed 
in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names^." 

* La ftite nouimAt * Celle de la uaissanee du soleil invincible* (natalis solia 
invicti) tombuit au VTIIc des calcudes de Janvier, ou au 25 D<^oeiwbre. Environ 
k la nu'^me ^poqiie, queUjues jours apriis le solslice irhiver, se c^l^brait la grande 
ff'te dcs Verses appc1<5fi Mirrhat/an {Mihira, soleil; ywr/zaw ff'te) mot qui expriine 
une id^e analogae. L*«ne et Pautre dc ces deux solcnnil^js avaientegalement 
rapi)ort k Mithras. Les chcl's de Vi j-Iiao d'occidcnt fixiVciit au mfime jour la 
cf‘U;brntioTi de la naiHsaace du Christ, donl Pepoque <?tait demeur^e inconnue 
•jusques IJl.” KeUffiom de Paniiquife, tradnif de I'aflemand du D. F, Crsczer, 
par J. D. GniowiAUT. 

t The assumed uame of Trrebinthus, (Bcduas,) has given rise to conjectures 
of his connection wiLli tbe Hindu sacred personages of the same name, and the anci¬ 
ent fathers actually ascribed many of the traditions of the Buddhists to this heretic. 
IlyoRjihowcvcr, shews the origin of their mistake. Buddas in Chaldaic has the same 
signification as Terebinthus in Greek, and this was the cause of his changing 
his name. See M’ilfoud's speculations on the subject, As. Res, ix. 215, 

t As. Res. vol. i. page 267 , 
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The kind of radiiited cowa which surrounds the head-dross of Varu 
DTs'vA in our coin (fi;r. (i, pi. XX^^) may he readily imai^med to represent 
the glory or hrilliaut effulgence of the sim; it resembles souie\vhu+ the 
glory voiiiid the licad of Suryu, in AIooii*s Pantheon, plate LXXXVIL 
The same ornament appears on the reverse of the two coins from Matiik- 
yala (tigs. 10 and 1 !, ]»1. XXI.) but the name Vast; dk\’A is wanting in 
the"' 0 , and rlie San.^crit legend is confined to the obverse, where it 
evident;\* marks the name i)f the young king Avitli tlio winged helmet. 

ff the \viiig(;d Ikad lrc^s he con.«idercd then tlic exclusive mark of 
SiiATUu II. we may sujiposc him to have possessed provie.ccs in India, 
■wherein he struck money, with his name and titles in the N-agari charac¬ 
ter; and wlitve, to avoid oifending the prejudicos of the people, he omitted 
the a)t;ir of "Milhra. and adopted the Hindu di\iuity wliieli coincided 
nearest with the ohjcct of his owj* w’ln'-hip. 

While we have thi.-’ evidence of Indo Su'-banian rule in some ([uarter 
of the P.itijal), another of our coins, tliough but one, would seem to 
])oiut out, a sunibif eonnccticm with tlic llactviaii provinces. Among 
the coins of the Kndpimi!^ down by Kkramm’ Ali, are two 

gold ones of verv intVi ior fabticvition, tbiu like tiie SSas-anian coins, and 
diffcjingin many respects from the class of coins to which they are 

otherwise allied. One of these is depicted as %. 10, of plate XXVI. 

The other is similar, except that the headdress of tlie prince is siir- 
mouutcd by a pah of wings and globe, us scjiarately shewn in fig. It. 

I thought at lirst that the com might be spuriou'^, l>eing of gold and so 
vastly inferior m execution to its fellows, but it will be seen lieivafter 
that its authenticity is well established ; it ic' sutileient in this place to 
])olnt out the above cm ioiis fact; and 1 therefore now pri>ceeil to 
review the other coins ofthe ^1 iuikyala*' tumulu", walli the hope rather 
of aiiplying the epoch already fomid from the Suftsanian coin, to tlie 
history of these, than to dr.iw from flic latter any additional light re¬ 
garding the age of the monument. 

Obverse of the coins of Kmerkos, 

Beginning then with the two gold coins preserved In tlic cylinders 
of the same metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection 
is, that Greek characters were still in use in the provinces of Kalml and 
the Paiijal) in the fourth century: corrapted to he sure, but still retaining 
more of their original form than those of the latter Arsacidre, or of the 
first SassanidsB of Persia, a century anterior to them in date. 

* The Sanscric legends on the two Manikydla coins, have resisted the attempls 
of all the pandiU to whom I could refer ; even with the aid of a conjecture that 
they might refer to Siiapuii il. of Persia, or, though less likely, to KuiaHna* 

2 L 
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The next observation which offers is, that none of the words of the 
inscription arc Greek ; neither the titles of the ludoscytliic sovereigns 
of Bactria, baciaetc BACIAEnN, nor even Greek terminations to 
the words, being any longer apparent (with exception of two Kadphisks 
coins upon which the Greek legend was barely penieptible). It was 
not until I had carefully analyzed all that was legible of the fresh 
supply of coins of the same nature, that I vras able to distinguish the 
direct conmngvlnitij of the whole of those barbaric descendants w’ith 
their comparatively pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactriaii scries of coins is now known to us. 

Those of j)urc Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal 
of Eutiiydemus brought down by Lieut. Bcrnes, of which Dr, Ceuard 
has recently favored me with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the 
sovereign on the obverse, and his name, along witli u figure of Jupi¬ 
ter, Herculks. or some other god, on the reverse, after the fashion of 
their Syrian prototypes*. 

The coins of Menander, AroLtonoTus, and Eucuatidks, as well as 
those of Antilakides. llERMiEUS, Unadpheiuios, and other princes made 

known through Mr. Masson's successful researches, have invariably an 

inscription in Pelilevi or some unknown character on the reverse, while 
the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of i-unning straight across 
the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on the obverse, 
in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt current extensively in the cast. * 

The PchlevI inscription continues on the coins of Kadphtses, which 
we may conclude from their comparative rarity in the M^nikyala col¬ 
lection to have belonged to a different province from those of Kanerkos, 
or to have been antecedent to them by a period sufficient to render them 
scarce in the districtl 

The fortunate discovery by Dr, Martin Honiqbsrobr of one of the 
coins of this prince in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a 
separate seat of government; and the device of the bull (and Siva ?) 
points to a different creed from that of the Kanerkos series, which bear 
an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun; and thus appear 
more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period however, of the erection of the MiinikyAla monument, 
a considerable change had taken place in the designation of the princes 
of both countries : at least we find a similar alteration in the inscrip¬ 
tion of the coins of both; the devices in other respects remaining unal¬ 
tered or only deteriorated in execution, 

* See Journal As. Soc. vol. ii. plate zi. 
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The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title 
BAciaetc BACiAEONf and the substitution of pao nano PAO, or dimply 
PAO. That such was the case may be proved from numerous coins 
in Mr. Masson’s jdatcs; I have however endeavoured to miike the 
transition still plainer by placing together in Plate XXV, drawings of 
the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8, are 
from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copjjer, 
the first sent me by Keuamat Am, the second by Dr. Gkraku : wliile 
figures 10 and II, are from other equally well preserved coins m my 
own enriched cabinet. The devices will at once he pronounced to be 
identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need a<ld nothing to what has 
been before said : of t'lc others, I have collected, to the right hand of 
figure 10, tlie various readings extant, and, beginning on the right 
hand, wc find as bethre stated paoka .... nhpki, which I suppose to 
he equivalent to ^a<nMvs Kav-nphov*; the break between KA and nhpki 
seeming to have been merely caused by the want of space below the de¬ 
vice, while tiic dots between the A and the N may be intended to denote 

w 

their immediate oonnoction. 


If we now turn to the ICadpliises group in Plate XXVL we find 
precisely the same change of designation, at the foot of the ]>latc on 
the right-hand side, where for the sake of saving space, the terminating 
words only of the Greek inscription arc engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, 
both the large and the small, is correctly given bv Mr. AIasmon, as bacI 
A€VC BACIA€«n CwTHPMEFAC I'- The name kaA'I^ichc itself not very 
distinct in any of the ten coins whence my in-.criptious arc copied, but 
coupled with Mr. Masson's authority, it be fully relied on. The 
intervening letters are more uncertain ; tlie varic^is readings arc oox, 
OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The t\Po omicrons cannot well be intended 


* We have no authority for writini; it KavrtpKoSj since it idways occurs with the 
genitive termination om, although united to fiaaiKevs in the nominative. 

t Mr, Masson's Metnoir is so full on the subject of the Kadphiscs coins that 
I have not thought necessary to add anything thereto. I may here however 
point out that the portion of Colonel Ton's bull and i*aja coin, which ScuLJi.GifiL 
could make nothing of (As. Res. xvii. 57il), has been successfully developed by 
the more perfect specimens now obtained. What the Professor decyphered as 
IHPNI€IC and €AQBirPlC are evidently (supplying the two first letters ot savwu?') 
o-wTHPMErAC KAA^ICHC. ScuLiEGEt considered the name to be of a Tartar 
Khan, or Indo-Scythian prince. Colonel Too however leaned to a Parthian 
origin, whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings ; this view seems 
the most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, 
and the Peh/evi inscriptions. 

2 L 2 
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as stops to dcDote the termination of the inscriy)tion, to which ynirpose 
they would he applied in the Zend, or Pehlevi ; iior can the interven- 
iny? word be an epithet, coupled with for the same word occur.^ 

on the gold inedalfound by Dr. Martin*, with thcsiinpler fonn baCIA€VC 
OOHMO KAA-tiCHC. The only probable cuujectuie is this, that Ooknio 
or ohemo may be a part or an adjunct of the name of the ])rince. 

Quilting this dubious ground, and descending to tlie inferior coins 
of the bull type, we findlcj'eiids Jl, 1'2,13, 14,and 15, exprossin;^ inoi *' 
or less legibly the same term paonano observed on the Kauerkou 
group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afTiu’d entire, 

and some in part, the legend paO nano paO in place of the litlt, and 
some few, as that depicted hi the figure 31, of Pl.de XKV. have Mm 
word K6XPANO, wJiich until contradicted hv more satUfactorv te^lhnonv 

IV 4 

we may assume to he the prince's name on this coin. In some coins 
this name seems written KeNOPANO- 

1’hc two copper coins having seated Iig'iro«, 29 and 32. of the M'l- 
nikyfda riate, XXli ; also 32 of Plate X\V., and 3 of Plate XKV\. ; 
have,though in fewer examples, funiislicd uuctyuivoc.d fragmcnls of the 
same legend or title, pao nano. ... 

The coin with the rnmiingliguu', on the contrary, has only (in the 
three legible samples of our collection) yielded porti'ons of paO Ka .... 
NHPKl, and is therefore in all respect." similar to ll-c ^-ccoiuLuy form of 
the medals. The above includes all of the Indo-Scythic type 

yet known : Mr. Masson restricts tliem to four distinct sets (page 
174), and in fact so judicious had been bU survey of the grouj), that we 
have not been able to add one new type to Ins list. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyala cabinet, having, 
from the above cursory survey nf Ihe more numerous copper coins, be¬ 
come poMsesfcod as it wore of a kc^ to thoir solution. 

It was some little time before 1 discovered that the Inscriptious on 
the larger gold coin of the first Manikyala deposit, (Plate XXI. hg. 2,) 
and the little gold coin of the lowt*r cylinder (Plate XXII. fig. 24,) Lore 
precisely the same legend on the obverse. The first half of tlie writ¬ 
ing on the small coin was not le: 2 :il)le; and it was only after perceiving 
the analogy of the latter half, with the second part of the larger coin, 
that I was led by careful examination, to trace and recognize the rudi¬ 
ments of each letter of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have 
in the present Plate, XXV., placed tljc two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 
and 26,) to shew their identity, and the whole line thus restored be¬ 
comes very evidently 

• See the drawing of this coin by Masison, iu Plate Xlll. 
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PAO NANO PAO .. OOHPKI KOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and i)erhiiija an omission, .-vbout Ifhe 
central portion of this inscription, where portions of the letter’s are cut 
off, or cntang’led with the ornamental head-dress of the prince; ljut wc 
are fortunately able to clear up this uncertainty from a coin depicted 
as No. 2 of Profec-sor \Vu.son*s plates, in the seventeenth volume of 
tlie iiosearches, and stated by my predecessor to have been discovered 
in a iiekl near (Jomilla in Tij)cra. The inscription on this coin, of which 
the fac simile in type metal, cut for the Researches, is fortunately in my 
])o.':session, is now rendered leu^ilile by our acquired knowledge of its 
aasociates; I here place the corrected reading under the fac simile: 

PAO NANO PAOKA NHPKIKOpanO 
and it at once enables us to supply the omission in the centre of the 
Alanikyila gold coinu by the name already so familiar to our ears, as 
Kanerki or Kanerkou. 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign, or 
was the snpcrscrii)tion of that prince maintained by his succchsors, and 
gradually lost by the corruption of the Greek characters, in which it 
was endeavoured to be conveyed ? To these questions a satisfactory 
answer cannot be given in the present state of our knowledge; hut w^e 
cannot avoid remarking that the.. k€NOPano of the elephant coin ma}", 

by a very Irifhng alteration, be read as.Ki kopano, which will 

bring it to coincide witlt tl)e olUer ct>ins of tins extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters Is sufficiently visible in the vari¬ 
ous forms of the p, the a, tiie K, and the M, in the specimens engraved^ 
but a more wholesale abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be 
pointed out in the third gold coin of Air. Vii.son’s plates, being one 
of what we have called the bull and raja, or KadphUcs, coins. The legend 
on this is very prominent, and cunlafns, under a trifling disguise, the 

very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter P is wanting, and the 
three final letters of the last word 

Facsimile, O^^OHOMOpOr pA OO^OKOir 

Corrected reading, (p) A O n A n O P A O O O H O K O P (avo) 

The collection received from Keuamat Am has put me in posses¬ 
sion of two gold coins of this curious species ; (which 'was indeed held 
to be of doubtful origin, from Colonel Mackknzui: having apparently 
multiplied fac similes of his in silver ;) they are thin, and of exceedingly 
clumsy manufjicture. but the legends in both are plain, though much 
more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of Plain 
represents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal characteristics 
of the other, namely, the inscription, the king's head, (already alluded 
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to as wearing the winged cap of the Sassanian monarchs,) the fire-altar, 
and the symbol, all more or less varied. The inscription now possesses 
but three characters, p, n, and O, the latter having swallowed up all 
the, angular a’s and P’s ; and the N assuming all the functions of m 
and K. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may be read without any 

fanciful straining, O paOnanO p . O KOPA... 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning 
on the left hand, at the bottom, what appears to be 

POOflOPOOBO UUVO VOPOdO 

is evidently letter for letter a corruption of 

PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO 

The letter of the whole scries of these curious relics of a dynasty 
entirely unknown from other sources having been so far developed, as 
regards the obverse of the medals, it remains, before we proceed to 
consider the variable motto on the reverse, to offer a few observations 
on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nano rao and koirano may 
be intended to convoy. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek O we 
learn from M. Eugkne Buknouf’s very learned commentary on the 
Ya^na, in the introductory essay on the Zend alphabet, that the latter 
contains a short o unknown to the Sanscrit alphabet and used as the 
equivalent of the short Nagari inherent n, while on the other hand it has 
precisely the value of the Greek omicriTn"^. To express therefore any 
native word, so terminating, in the Greek character, the oinicrou would 
necessarily be employed. We know from the circumstunce of the Zend or 
rather Pehlcvi characters on the obverse of the Bactriaii coins, that tins 
dialect must have been the prevailing language of the country. Moreover 
from the learned, apthority above quoted we learn, that the termina¬ 
tion in do is of very frequent use ki the Zend, the final o being the regular 
permutation of s, the sign of the Sanscrit nominative in words common 
to the two languages ; thus in ahura-mazddo (ormuzd), the latter word 
is precisely the Sanscrit maha-das ‘ qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the 

* It is unnecessary to state that in the Zend as in the European alphabets, the 
vowels are all expressed by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnouf in speaking of 
a change of vowel orthography between the Sanscrit and Zend says ; ** Cechange- 
ment devra pen ^tonner sans doute, si Ton pense quedans Plnde I’n bref 

D6van^gavi vaut o suivant la prononciation Bengdiie, et e bref comme nous Pavons 
remarqui^ plus hant. Dans ce cas I'd Zend n'est pas en r4alit4 VS D^vandgari 
e’est plntAt l’o»ncron grec, en taut qu’il repond a Va Sanscrit et Pe Latin dans 
les mots que ces troia langues possddent en couxm\in.'*^Commentaire surle Fapna 
par Eugtne Barnouf^ vo/. L ^.59. 
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deity : a^ain “ la lane porte en Zend le nom de mdo : et mdhya, limaire, 
avec le suffixe des adjectifs ya cat derive de mdh, qui eat cxactement Ta 
Sanscrit mas, (lune)/’ 

The reiteration of the term rao in the expression rao nano too, con* 
traatcd with its single employment in other instances, bears so strong 
an affinity to the duplication $a<ri\e(av^ in Greek ; mnlkan-mnlkit 

in Pehlevi; rajddhi riija, in Sanscrit, &c, tliat it is hardly possible to 
resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for the words in ques¬ 
tion, more cspecirJly when it is known that the teim rao is to this day 
a common affix to the names of native Marhutta and Rajpiit princes ; 
such as Muliiar Rao, Govind Rao, Tkimbak Rao, &c. The Persian 
title ray, conferred by the Delhi emperors on Hindu princes as an in¬ 
ferior grade to raja, had doubtless a similar meaning, and like rex, re, 
Toi, may be all traced to the original Sanscrit root ?::sr, the quality of 
rule or passion (both equal privileges of royalty !) 

The title Bala-raya, or liala-rao, is stated by Wiuroun to have been 
equivalent in the bpoken language of Giijerat, to Balti-rdja, * the great 
king/ The Dala'idija dynasty of that country was composed of petty 
kings, and the title contra-distinguished from Rajenira the supe¬ 
rior or imperial sovereign'^, Mr. Wilson in his notes on tlie ancient 
inscriptions on Mount Abut enumerates the following titles as denoting 
progressively decreasing grades of rank ;— makdrdjddhirdja, rdja, rdna^ 
rdwcl, rdsi, and rao. The appellation rawel, iicconling to Col, TodJ, 
was the ancient title of the princes of Mewar. It W'as only changed to 
rdna in the twelfth century. Raoul or raivel is still the designation 
of the princes of Dungurpur and Jesalm&. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the 
princes of the Panjab and liactria, at the time in question, for it is 
known that the country was divided into pettj .sovereignties, and it is 
probable that many were tributary to ftie Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word 

ndna can only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner : as a 

name it is frequently met with among the Parsis of the west of India, 

and equally among the Marhattas of Guzerfit and the Dakhan ; Nana 

Govind Rao, Nana Cowasjbe, Nana Farnaviz, the Puna minister, 

and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 

it is some title of nobilitude (if 1 may use the expression) can hardly 

be doubted, though its precise import be not known : the word Ndna 

* 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p. 179. 
t Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 314. 
t Tod's Rdjasthiin, vol. i. p. 213. 
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is inserted in Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary as bearing the significa- 
tidu, ' without, except; * many, various; * double, or two-fold, as 
naniirasa, many-flavoured ; Tuindnigit, many-coloured :—iti the same way 
we might read, knowing the -close connection of the Zend .with the 
Sanscrit, nio mhia rdo ‘ royal doubly royalwhich has so fer.a stiict 
ttfinlogy with rajddhi nya-r-rex-super-rex.^ I .am unable to offer any 

more probable conjecture on the meaning of this'word. 

. The final designation korono, .bears at fifst sight a strong reseroblanpe' 
to Uie Greek K®par»s> printeps, doniiims : hut as the introduction of a 
\Yord, seldom or;never used ip this- sense upon coins, would imply^n in- 
creasing knowledge of a foreign tongue at the very time when in other 
jmlpable instances it was falling into disuse and oblivion, such an expla¬ 
nation xsannot he allowed for a moment. The next analogy which strikes 
tlic rraagination is. to the rpoderu title, sdhib-i-qirm, borne by three of 
the Delhi monarch?, TiMuaf, Sha.h Jbhan and Miihammed ShaB. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as “ lord of 
the fortunate conjunction of the planets “ the august liero •* the 
Sovereign who has reigned through a certain term or lu-strum,” (U), 
30, 30,40. 80. or 120 years,) “ lord of the horns or rays.” Tri the latter 
Sense ithearsaaaaalogyto«(«-?-A;«ryfdirt,tho common tilleof ALEXANDER- 
the Great, literally " ««j;co»-ac.y.” with the horn.?, in allusion to thehoi ns 
of.Ammon depicted upon his head in most of hi,? medals. Here again 
is a connection not to he pas-sed over unobserved with the ajrplicatiou 
6f zd-l-ukniif, “ aux ailcs,” to the parallel in'fetancc of the winged head¬ 
dress of Sapou in, the Sassanian coin before descriht-d. 

Kirana is Sanscrit a.s well as Persian -. no doubt therefore some 
derivative form of the same root \yill bo found in the Zend : it signifies 
ai ray .of lig.ht, a ^un or npion beam : karatia al^o signifies an intervtd 
tS time. It is probable therefore that the epithet korono mpy have 
' some reference to the designatiBn of the Moghul emperors, who, it 
' inay.'he'remarked, brought it into Hiudustdn, though many centuries 
afterwards, from the country which was the scene of Kankrki’s rule. 

Of the word preceding kordao, the variations in reading on diflerent 
coins are so great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, &c. that I cannot venture an 
opinion, on the subject further than, as it appears,also in the.pprV.GireSj 
inSoriptiou of Kaophisbs’ coin,, it must probably form PArt.oCp 
•uAme; On the two MauikySl^.gpld coins however, the rea^ij^ is 
tinctly. OOMPKI /or OOUPKI,, for the H and M nearly alike)' 
on Carey’s coin before described the initial is equallyandi^a 
testimony is strong in favor of reading it as saiud 

termination asis found on the wellrureserved coin fifip:- 


*-*■»*,i*«- 
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Should this prove to be the right reading, wc have thus the full inscrip* 
tion on tlie obverse PAD NANO PAO KANHPKl KOPANO , which may 
be interpreted king of kings, Kanerki the splendid." 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, 
that Kanerkos might be the Canishka of Cashmirian history, because 
the discovery of the Sassaiiian coins, and the consequent modern 
date of the present monument, at once overthrow that supposition. 
It may however be urged in explanation of the great ahuudiuice of the 
Knncrki coins, that this name mav be one of a family, or dvnastv, like 
that of Arsaccs, on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinc¬ 
tion than an alteration in the features and dress of the monarch, 
throughout the whole line ^rom the real Kanerki downwards. 

Inscription on the reverse of the Kancrki coins, 

I now proceed to offer a few renutrks touching the in'<cription and 
device on the reverse of th(» Mauikyala coins of the Kanorki group. 

That the ininfre represented on all these coins is a tnered ])cr.sonage 
m iy he gathered from the glory whieb invariably cncireles its licad. 
In this respect they resemble their Grecian pi*otot\pes, upon which wc 
behold the figures of Jupiter, llercnlos, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. 

The co'stuine of our m}'thological figure however, differs greatlv from 
the Grecian raodel, and in the specimens best preserved, as fig. 10. of 
Plate XXV., it resembles* the Persian dress with 'ii>. peculiar turbunod hat, 
and a thin flowing robe hanging from the shoulders. 

Tiiere are four varieties of attitude, attended with ot her peculiarities, 
which it will be better to couple in description wilfi wh.it wo have to 

Fay on the epigraphe of each. 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Bcunes’ and 
M\sson*s specimens : a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in Plate 
XXV. from one of Kkra'mat Ali's collcetion. 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of the Indian charac¬ 
ter : it faces the right hand ; it is apparently a female, and it bears a 
lotus. The motto is, NANAIA. Portions of the same name are seen oii 
all of the copper coins in which the figure faces to the right hand. It 
is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin (No. 2, of Wir.soN^s plates) 
already alluded to, in the before inexplicable fragment Sf N ^ > fhe 
first mark of which is part of the device and not a letter : the next 
three letters are evidently nan- . 

Mr. Masson has conjectured very plausibly, that this name is iden¬ 
tical with Ndnl. There are he says, numerous shrines throughout 
that country known to the Muhammeduns as the zedrats of Btb{ Ndni, 
The Plindua also resort to them, claiming the lady as one of the numer¬ 
ous forms of the goddess Pdrbati, 

2 M 
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^ Colonel WiLPORi) mentions in the third and fourth Volumes of the 
Researches a goddess called by Strabo, ANAIA and equivalent to the 
Sanscrit anayasa dM, which seems to have a near connection with the 
object of discussion. “ Even to this day,” says this learned mytholo- 
gist, " the Hindus occasionally visit the two jwdhumvkMs or the burn¬ 
ing springs (of naphtha) in Cusha-ihvipa within : tlie first of which 
dedicated to the goddess Ddvi with the epithet andyasd is not far from 
the I'igris ; and Strabo mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed 
to the goddess Anaias /* again, andyasiudevUsthim (now Corcur) was 
the T1JS Aroia? Upov of bxRABO*. 

He afterwards alludes to some Hindus who had visited the place : “ I 
have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims of India 
who had )>aid their devotions at this holy temple of the goddess aNAIA 
or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or jwdld-mukM: it is near Kerkook, 
east of the Tigris! 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, 
as it will be seeti by the sequel that it connects nanaUi with the other 
devices of the reverse, and with the general and nalioTial fire worship 
to which it is imagined they may all be traced. The inscriptions ac¬ 
companying this appellation are generally speaking of pure Greek ; had 
they been otherwise, it miglit have been doubted whether namia were 
not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the ob¬ 
verse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again bears a close analogy in name 
and character to the Ana^itis of the Greek, k\\A Anahid of the Persian, my¬ 
thology ; that is, the planet Venus, and one of the seven fires held sacred 
by the hitter people. M. Guigniaut’s remarks on the subject may be 
applied to the figure on our coin:—" Le cultc simjdc et pur du feu, 
dominant dans Ics premiers ,Agcs, se vit bientot associer le culte des 
astres et surtout des plan^tes., .. Les feux, Ics planeles, et les g6nies 
qui y prC'sident sont au nombre de sept, nombre le plus sacr^ de tons 
chez les Perses ; niais trois surtout sc representent sans cesse comme 
les plus anciennemeut reveres, le feu des etoilcs oa la plan^te de 
V^nus, Anahid; le feu du soleil,ou feu Mihr ; le feu do la foudre, ou feu 
Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu GuscJiasp ou d' Anahid figure comme 
uu cultc fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le Schah Nameh, de 
ni^me que celui d* Ana'itis dans une foule d*aiiteurs Grecs depuis H^ro- 

dote.Or Mitrd (femiiiin de Mithras) et Anahid ou Anaitis sont une 

seule et nioine ddesse, T^toile du matin, g^nie feiuelle qui preside 
k I'amour, qui donne la lumi^re, et qui dirige la marche harmonieuse 

* Ai. Res, vol. iii. p. 297 and 431. f As, Res. vol. ir, p, 374. 
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des astres avcc les sons dc sa lyre dont les rayons du soleil formeal les 
cordes*.'* 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia^ 7, Plate XXV., is not liow- 
ever a musical instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror 
appertaining to V^enus. 

The larger gold coin from Manikyala has ap])arcntly an exj)andcd 
form of the same name : it is read MANAOlJArO in page 3 1 fl, but from 
the similarity of M and N in the corrupted Creek of the period in ques- 
tion, 1 entertain liitle doubt that the correct reading is NANAO (for 
yavaLa)» with soine athx or epithet BA or BxVrO or BAAO, which could 
only he made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the otlicr hand the horns of the moon projecting from tlie shoulders 
of this figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in 11 ydk/s itel. Vet. Pers. 
p. 1 14, of Malach'bftal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip¬ 
tion bcarsoinc resemblance. Malach baal or rejc-haal is only auotlier name 
for the sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course 
class this reverse with those of IJaIOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of 
the specimens publislicd by Cokmel Tod in the IVansactions Roy. 

As. Soc. vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA_ iwptft). 

The word nmnla hei'e appears under liie disguise of NANAO, and this is 
an important accession to our knowledge, both as shewing that the 
Creek name corresponded to the vernartdur, and as proving from the 
Zend tenninatiou in do the link with the Sanscrit tmayasa. 

Ihe second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, 
dressed in a frock, tiwvscrs, and boots : he is in a graceful attitude, 
facing the left, with the right arm uplifted and the left a-kirabo, lie has 
a turban and a glory, which is in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher clai^ of this type is unifoi’mly HaIOC 
the sun, and there can be no doubt therefore concerning its nature ; 
moreover in tlie subsequent series, wherein the Greek language is sus¬ 
pended and the letters only retained, a corresponding change is ob¬ 
served in the title, while the same dress of the ‘ regent of the sun' is 
preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from TIvdm, always dressed 
Mithra in the costume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptures in¬ 
scribed Deo Mithrd Persarum, visitur Miihra seu Sol, figurA humaxii 
Regis Persici qui subijit taunim eumque calcat necatquef.” This very 

* Religions de VAntiquity du Dr. Creuzer, par Guigniaut, ii. 731. 
t Historia Religionis veterum Fersarum, 112.—The expression of Luoian^a in 
Veomm Conailio, is also thus rendered by GviONtAUT:—Ce AfiMrae qui v^ta de 
2 M 2 
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common attribute of Mithra slaying the bull, which is supposed to typify 
tlic power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purjwsea of agricul¬ 
ture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull; the dress 
however is different: neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice; 
the reading of the Zend inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, 
and I will in a future plate collate all the inscriptions which are suffi x 
ciently legible for the examination of llie Secretary of the Paris As. 
Soc., whose researches in this language point him out as the most com¬ 
petent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In Plate XXV. (figs. 12 to 24). 1 have engraved such of the substi¬ 
tutes for HaIOC as are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with 
the well developed characters of fig. 10. It requires no stietch of 
imagination to discover in the first six of these, the word miOpa, writ¬ 
ten MI0PO or MiOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, Mihira 
being the Sanscrit and Persian name for the sun. 

Thus when the refonnation of the mint nomenclature was effected, 
by the discontinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the ver¬ 
nacular words were simultaneously introduced on both sides of the coin; 
and the fortunate discovery of two coincident terms so familiar as helios 
and mihira or mithra^ adds corroboration to the identity of the titles of 
the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MTOPO appeals is very great: it 
always accompanies the PAO K\ .... Nlll’KI form : see Colonel Tod's 
plate in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, vol, i. plate xii. fig. 11, 
in the 3rd series : also figure 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure 

t\pe. It is frequeiilly found also on the elephant coin, see fig. 12, of 

Ton : and fig. 31, of Wilson (Asiatic Researches xvii.) Figure 33, of 
my own Plate XXV. is a small c<p>per coin from the Manikyala tope in 
which it is also recognizable, I find it likewise on several of the sitting- 
figure coins, figs. 29 and 32, of Plate XXII : but what is of more con¬ 
sequence in our examination of the Manikyala relics, it is discernible 
on the reverse of the small gold coin (Plate XXII. fig, 24,) although I 
did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the description 
of it in page 319. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in Plate XXV. the purity of 
expression is altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into 
MAO or HAO, and MA or HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distin- 

la candys et par^ de la tiare, ne suit pas dire un mot de Grec au banquet de VOlympe, 
et n’a paa ra^^me Pair de com prendre que Pon boit le nectar & aa sant^.”—Ac/, ds 
VAnU 738. 
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guished. Many of the coins, containing this form of the word, are 
complete, and seem to have borne no other letters. Wc might almdkt 
be tempted to discover in this cxj)rcssion another cognomen of the 
Sun or of Bacchus, lAO and lA, about which so much discussion ap¬ 
pears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manielieiui heresy and the 
doctrines of the rnagi, in the third century'*^. The Greek mode of writ¬ 
ing the word, to be sure, is different, but the pronunciation will be 
nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric origin, (being taken from 
the Hebrew laho Oi' Jehovah,) some latitude of orthography might be 
expected in places so distant. This is however but a vague hypothesis 
to account for the presence of a name in connection with u figure, vvhich 
is known frotri its identity with the HalOC type of figure 8, to represent 
that dcitv. A multitude of symbols and names, under wliicli the sun 
was worshipjied or typified at the time that the Christian doctrines were 
spreading, and the old religions as it were breaking up and amalga¬ 
mating in new groupes, will be found enumerated in the learned work 
of Beausobrk. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed 
to the Gnostics and the followers of Basilides. &c. bear the names of 
lao, AdonaU Sahaoth, and Abraxas, all of which this author traces to 
divers attributes of the sun. But it is impossible to pursue the subject 
into tlie endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in which it is involv¬ 
ed ;—^That the image on our coins represents the sun or his priest is 
all I aim to prove. 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this series that 
it is inore dlificult to explain : many of the coins with the ele¬ 
phant obvcr.se have very legibly the whole, or a part, of a word 
Ciidiug ill AePO ; in some it is as clearly ma0PO. 

Now, although both these words may be masi'ely ignorant corruptions 
of the original form A/iVAra, it is as well to staU? that they are both 
independently pure Zend words, and ^capable of interpretation, albeit 
more or less strained and unnatural, as epithets or mythological attri¬ 
butes of the sun, or as we may conjecture, through that resplendent 
image, of Zoroaster the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

♦ 11 faut convenir aussi est un dee noms ejue les Payena doonoient 

au Soleil. J’ai rapport^ Poraole d’^po//on de Claros, daus lequel P/u/oa, Jvpiter 
le Soleil etse partagent les saisons. Ces quatres divinit^^s sont au fond la 
tn^me: Eis Zcvn, A 8 i 7 $, €ts HAios, €is Atovvtros. C’est a dire '^Jupiter, Pluton^ 
le Soleil et Bacchve eont la m^me ckoae. Celui que eat norom^ Diont/ans dana ce 
dernier vers eat le mdme qui eat uomm4 lao dans I'oraclc. Macrobiua rapportd 
HQ autre oracle d* Apollon, qui eat con^u en ces terinea : (ppd^ta rhy vavrtyv vjraroy 
tfApei' *Idcir *Jevoua declare qu^l&o eat le pitta qrand des dieux.* Macrobe 
bien instruit de la Theologie Payenne, assure qae/<90 est le Soleil/’ — Ilutoire de 
Manichde par De Beanaobre, tom. ii. p. 60. 
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Thus in the last number of the Journal Asiutique, in a learned essay 
oh the origin of the word Africa, the Zend word ath'o is quoted 
as equivalent to the Greek the pure subtle spirit or region of Ir e, 
or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed by our derivatc ether. 

Of the word Mdthriiy or ma«PO, wc find a lucid explanation in M. 
Burnoop’s conunentary on the Yarpia, a part of the veudidad^mdi. Tu 
the passage where be analyzes the Zend compound tanumfiflirahe, ' corps 
de la parole/ mathra is thus shewn to be the equivalent of the Sanscrit 
word mantra :— 

“ II faut recoanaitre quo cet adjcctif est un compose y>ossessif, ct 
traduire : * celui cjiii a la parole pour corps, cclui dont la parole e.st le 
corps;’ et peutelre par extension: ‘parole faite corps, incarude/ 
Cette interpretation ne saurait f'tre doutcuso ; ciir )c sens de tann est 
bicn fixe en Zetul, c’estle Sanscrit tanu, et le Persian (cox'ps); et 
celui de ^ntlthra n’est pus moius certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne difftre 
de Sanscrit mantra quo parTadoption del'^ qui aimo uprcceder ih etlcs 
eifflantes, et par I’aspiralion du Muquclle rcsultc de la rencontre de la 
dentalc et dc la liquide r.” 

' La parole’ is explained by M, Burnouf to signify ‘ la parole d’Or- 
muzd,' the word of God, or incarnation of the divinity. A title fre¬ 
quently used in the Zendavesta, to de^signate Zoroaster (ZaratlirustaJ. 

Thus I have endeavoured to prove, that all of this class of figures 
refer to the sun, under liis various names and attributes :—the only 
exception lean adduce is in figure 11 of Plate XX V, exhibiting the re¬ 
verse of a copper Kancrki coin, in very good preservation. The context 
of its long inscription has hitlicrto baftied my attempts at decyphering ; 

ft 

but I am iucliticd to class it along with the NANAIA. reverses. 

Umlcr the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole 
j^cries of corrupted* Greek coins connected with the Manikyala tope, 
and I trust that the result of my^investigatiou will serve to throw some 
new light on the subject. I have ventured to give the appellation 
of '• Mithriac" to the very numerous coins which have been proved 
to bear the efligy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of 
the extension of the religion of Zoroastbr in some yiarts of Bactria 

and the ParijAb at the time of its reassumption of consequence in 
Persia; while the appearance of Krishna on the field at the same time 
proves the effort that was then afloat, as testified by the works of the 
Christians, to blend the mysteries of magiismwith the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikyala investi- 
gation better than in the following extract from Moor's Hindu Panthe¬ 
on : “ So grand a symbol of the deity as the sun ' looking from his 
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Note on the Bauddha image front Kabul. 

sole dominion like the God of this world/ which to ignorant people 
must be his most glorious aud natural type, will of course have attract¬ 
ed the earliest adoration, and where revehi!ion Avas withheld, will yJinost 
necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to this prolific 
soui'ce, wherein they are melted and lost, almost every other mytholo¬ 
gical personage; who, like his own light, diverge aud radiate from his 
most glorious centre/' 

Posistyipt on the image of Buddha from Kabul. 

The Rauddhaimage represented in figure 1 of Plate XXVI. is de^scrib- 
ed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic ISociety, of the 6th August laht> 
page 363. * 

It was discovered by Doctor GreuAun in the course of some excava¬ 
tions made by Jiim hi the ridna of an ancient town about two miles 
south-east of Kubid, and near a modern village called Bvni hissiir. 

According to the description given by Mohan JiA'r., the image was 
not found in an insulated tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbish, 

which more resembled the ordinary ruins of a desolated town. After 

¥ 

penetrating tlirough a mound of such debris, a cliamber of masonry was 
by accident found i!i entire preservation, the walls of Avhich were orna¬ 
mented with coloured stones aud gilding; and here the statue was 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Rauddha temple, or 
oratory in a private dwelling, that had been d' ^evtod on the demolition 
of the town. The image itself has been partially mutilated, as if in a 
hurried manner, by striking otF the heads of the figures with a hammer; 
one only has escaped : the principal figure has lo&t the upper part of 
the head. This mode of desecration points to an irruption of Muham- 
niedans in their first zeal for the destruction of grt^ven idols. Tlie faces 
at Bamifin are described by Tfieut.#ReRNics to have been mutilated iu 
a similar way, while the rest of the figures remain tolerably pei’fect. 
The town was probably plundered and destroyed; such of the Buddhist 
inhabitants as escaped, taking refuge in the neighbouring hills, or in 
Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to fiourish. Tlie age of 
the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centu¬ 
ries, falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and 
having no immediate connection wdth them, unless as proving the con¬ 
tinued prevalence of the Bauddha doctrines in Kabul to the latter period, 
a fact well known from other sources. 

The lambent flame .on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in 
any image or drawing of Buddha that I have seen. It seems to denote 
a Mithriac tinge in the local faitik The solar disc or glory behind the 
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figure IB a coramon a])])endage to sacred persons in every creed; and 
the angels above, as well as the groupes on either side, are of frequent 
occurrence. 


IV.— Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, By 
Capt. R. Mignan, Bombay Eur, Reg, F. L. S, andM. R, A, S, 

[Continued from p. .*139.] 

It was a fine morning when we quitted our encampment en grande 
tenue to descend to the shores of the Araxes. On reaching its banks, 
we found its width about three hundred and fifty feet, ond we crossed 
it by a stone bridge of fifteen arches in a very dilapidated state. The 
vestiges of a second stood a short way up the river, and in its ruined 
condition presented one of the most deserted scenes that could be 
imagined. A little to the eastward lies the extensive plain of Mogaura, 
which during summeris rendered nearly impassable from the innumerable 
heaps of snakes which cover its surface. I saw several of their cast 
skins, which resembled the Cobra di capello. This sufficiently establishes 
the account given by Plutarch of Pompky the Great, who after having 
overcome the Albanians wished to follow the enemy to the shores of 
the Caspian, but was relucTanlly obliged to abandon his design in con¬ 
sequence of the snakes which occupied the intervening plain. Gibbon 
doubts the account of the existence of venomous reptiles in this coun- 
tiy as related by Pliny.—(Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. iv. chap. 46’, 
note 5). 

On leaving the Araxes, or according to the present appellation, the 
Arras, the country assumes a wild aspect. It consists generally of high 
mountains, divided by, narrow valleys, or plains environed by elevated 
hills, accessible only by narrow passes and defiles. Hence, it is one of 
the strongest countries in the world, and its inhabitants have always 
preserved a partial independence. They have been often defeated, but 
never subdued; and although tributary to Abbas Miuza, the Governor 
of Azerbijfin, are in general free. In fact the country is almost im¬ 
practicable, and of very easy defence. Having traversed a narrow 
plain on the river's border of about three miles in extent, we arrived 
at the foot of a steep bank, which we ascended, and travelled on a 
farsang, or four miles further in a direction S. S. E, when we gladly 
eaw the village of Khomorlu, situated upon a deep ravine, between 
steep calcareous and barren mountains. The inhabitants, who dwell 
in wretched hovels scooped in the ground, are notorious plunderers 
and assassins; but excuse their own 4lepredations from a conviction 
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that the whole world are their enemies. These villagers appeared the 
poorest I had yet seen. Both sexes were clad in rags, and the children 
to the age of seven or eight were invariably naked. Tliey appeared to 
me to possess neither food nor furniture beyond the milk of a few sheep 
and goats, and a scanty supply of grapes, which in the summer season 
grow on vines that spring up between the clefts of the rocks. I ascend, 
ed a lofty eminence behind the village, which commanded an admirable 
view of the Araxes. No outlet for the stream appeared in any one 
direction, the curtres of the river's banks enclosing the opposite points 
gave it the appearance of a lake completely * land-lockedwhile de¬ 
tached rocks rising at a distance in a pyramidal form gave an increased 
magnificence to the scene. 

Quitting these poor borderers, who were ground and crushed by 
Prince Kiioskou like corn between the upper and nether mill-stones, 
we proceeded in an easterly direction, and crossed the bed of a river, 
or rutlter mountain-torrent, in which the actual stream of water when we 
passed was not above four yards in breadth, tliougli the cliannel itself 
was at least forty. It fulls into the Araxes about ten miles eastward 
of the bridge, in a direction north and south. \Vc travelled to a village 
called Molaun, distant about seventeen miles from Khomorlu. The 
general direction of the road was south by east. The country was 
singularly wild; indeed, our road lay over a succession of mountains, 
which stretched in continual lities as far as llie view extended. No 
soil covered the rocks, no verdure enlivened them ; a few buddies of the 
melancholy W'ild cypress, and some stunted oaks, comprised the whole 
of the vegctahlo world at this season. The approach to the village 
was both difficult and dangerous. From this the direction of our road 
varied from S. E. hy S. to S. S. E. a distarfee of three farsangs, or 
twelve miles, to the hamlet of Ruswfir, standing in*a scene as desolate, 
and in a valley as gloomy, as can well be imagined. Not even a tree 
marks the coiuse of a stream that gives water to the inhabitants. All 
bespeaks misery and mistrust, as the neighbouring hills arc haunted by 
a number of predatory tribes. My host, whose poverty was perhaps 
his greatest crime, had on the preceding evening lost his only daugh¬ 
ter. Tlie robbers had stolen her in lieu of tribute ! At this place we 
certainly had an opportunity of observing the extreme misery of the 
peasantry, who in addition to heavy taxes, by which they were already 
oppressed, were subject to such perpetual depredation from free-booters, 
that those who were not already ruined by contribution and pillage, 
found it prudent to present an appearance of the most abject wretched¬ 
ness as their only security again^jjfcirthcr exactions. 

2 N ^ 
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The road continued over an uninterrupted succession of mountains, 
a*ad was almost impassable for loaded cattle. We continued uscci\ding 
until mid-day, when on arriving at the summit of the highest range 
of hills, a most beautiful scene suddenly and unexpectedly burst upon 
the view. The prospect was rendered doubly interesting from our 
having so long traversed a barren waste. The sloping sides of the 
mountains were thickly studded with the stunted oak. From this 
point, on looking back, the eye reposed upon successive ranges of 
mountainous ridges, which gradually decreased in height until they 
marked the more level country on the bunks of the Araxes. Upon the 
extreme and broken line of tlie horizon, the lofty hills of the fruitful 
province of Karabagli arose in towering grandeur ; while immense 
piles of rock in the foreground, appearing as if thrown up from the 
very bowels of the earth by some great convulsion of nature, completed 
the sublimity of the scene. The general direction of these ranges 
seemed nearly east and west, and they might extend from two hundred 
and fifty to tliree hundred miles. Their outlines in Karadagh were 
more even, and their summits less elevated than those of Karabagln 
as we saw no snow on the former, whereas the latter presented most 
extensive patches of the purest white. The northern sides of both 
these ranges might, however, be more thickly covered with snow, from 
their being less exposed to the dissolving influence of the sun. The 
great eastern plain of Atugauin presented an horizon like the sea, 
broken only by feinall eminences, arising like cliffs and islets out of the 
water. 

We still continued to ascend some barren hills, and felt the weather 
excessively keen. The thermometer by dawn of day (February Iffth) 
sunk to 28®. Our beardo were frozen, and the nostrils of the baggage 
horses completely ‘choked up with ice-balls, which made it necessary 
to halt frequently and rub them off. We suffered most severely from 
thirst and the dazzling reflection of the sun's rays upon the snow, 
which tanned our faces to such a degree, that we could not wash with¬ 
out suffering extreme pain. It was noon when we reached a small 
village called Dombry, where we were served with labbun, or curdled 
sour milk. The elevation of this place above the level of the sea must 

exceed five ? thousand feet, for the boiling point on a thermometer of 
large dimensions varied from 207° to 203”, which, allowing five hun¬ 
dred feet to each degree, gives an elevation of from two thousand five 
hundred, to four thousand five hundred feet. In three hours from 
Dombry we descended the rugged mountains which bound the northern 
side of the plain of Ahar. Thett^ranges appear to be a branch of 
Mount Caucasus, which bound th^erritories of Irivan and Naejiwan, 
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and here take an easterly direction. To the south of us, about three 
miles, were seen a few trees on the brow of a hill. These surrounded 
the town of Ahar, and were now beoorae remarkable objects; for 
since JeavinjT the shores of the Araxes, with the exception of a few 
hilly tracts in the hamlet of lluswar, wc had scarcely seen a tree 
throughout our track. This general bareness of wood gives a very 
forbidding and melancholy aspect to a country, however productive it 
may be in other respects. A lover of the ])icturcs(jue would .soon be¬ 
come tired of this monotonous appeaiaiice. We descended across the 
plain of Ahar for nearly an hour, and opened a full view of the Ahar 
river winding in its course totlui westward. Sliil deseendiug, and going 
nearly south, over deep snow, w'e came near the water’s edge. There 
was here a ruined building with a domed top. and some arches in its 
walls ; it was perhaps an f)id well, a-j the tombs of the Mohammedans 
arc often enclosed. We went from lienee to the wo-^tward along the 
northern bank of the stream, over a /lat shelving laud, when we came 
immediately opposite to Ahar, which stands on the southern side of the 
river. 

We found no diiheulty in crossing, the river’s greatest depth did 
not appear to bti more than five feet. Its waters were cxlreiuelv turbid, 
more so than of the Kur, and mueh inferior lo them iit taste. 

The town of Ahar is the ('apital of Karadaugh, or the “ Black Moun¬ 
tain," as the whole di.-«triet is designated. It would aj}pearto be the Hara 
of antiquity, one of the three cities mentioned in 1 Chrou. eh. v. 
26 ver., to which the Reubenites, the Gaditc^, and the half triljc of 
Manasseh, were carried away by i’lrr. King of Assyria, and Tikgath- 
piLNESKU, King of A'^syria. Tlie letters in Ilara exist also in Ahar, 
and a transposition of syllables, or letters liftiving the same sound, is 
very common in the east. Its relative position wTili Khalcal, and Ab- 
har would also favour the conjecture. The river runs nearly east and 
west, and is extremely narrow, infinitely more so than the Araxes. 
Tt undergoes a variation in its height during the year, but this is irre¬ 
gular, as there are no periodical rains; and if in spring these give an 
increase of waters to the tributary streams, the melting of the snows on 
Mount Savalan. in the autumn, contribute an equal portion. 

Ahar contains about six hundred houses, and from five to six thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. It has four mosques, a public bath, a spacious cara¬ 
vansary, and a good bazar. Its streets are narrow, but apparently 
clean, and some of its houses are plastered with Persian inscriptions, 
bearing the date of their erection. On the southern side of the town, 
upon an elevated spot, stands tha^omb of Sheikh Saab-ul-dbbn, the 
teacher of Sheikh Sbpfi, the fouler of the family of Sefieviah, better 
2 N 2 
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known in Europe as the Sophis. The mausoleum is of brick, with a 
foundation of stone, and faced by a portico flanked by two pillars en¬ 
crusted with green tiles. The whole forms a decoration to the tov/n, 
and is in good taste. This place is under the dominion of H. R. H. 
Prince Abbas Mirza, and is governed by his eldest son Mohammbd 
Mirza, whc» has only a few personal attendants, and no soldiers what¬ 
ever, although the town is supposed to be fortified and of great 
strength. The reception given to Khosro Mirza, by his elder bro¬ 
ther, was like that of a slave to his master, and the manner in which 
this “ frprig of nobility” treated his entertainer in return, was quite 
it la Persiennc) or, in other words, as ranch in the spirit of the despotic 
Shah whom he served. The quarters which were provided for us were 
sumptuous and elegant when compared with those of the villages 
through which we had passed before, and our several entertainers vied 
with eacli other in proffering their choicest collations. We were lodg¬ 
ed in the house of a lively and intelligent PcrsiEin, who was the gover- 
XioY*?^ferosh hashce. lie was most anxious to know how his country¬ 
men had behaved during their late mission, and on my assuring him 
that they all got dead drunk every night of tlieir lives, he exchiiined, 

" Would to God Prince Khosro had permitted me to accompany 
him, what delights I liavclost ! In your company 1 might have com¬ 
mitted any excesses with impunity !” I told him that the debauchees 
in the metropolis of my own country would have stood no chance 
with the young Prince, and as to his proceedings since we had crossed 
the Arnxes, such as sheep-stealing and village-plundering : these were 
little foibles done in so gentlemanly a manner that they gave eclat to 
his ])edigrec. My host remarked with a laugh, that such proceedings 
were the inevitable consequences of his calling, and that all his family, 
including the old Slfah himself, liad practised them before. He seemed 
to think that ^lie axiom '* fl faut\Hvrc' was a very compulsory one in 
Persia. " And what Has the Prince Royal been doing lately ?” I 
asked : "has he been performing the same sort of achievements?” 
" Even so,” he replied, " His Highness is gathering in his due to 
pay the troops.” “ You mean,” I rejoined, " for the SUpport of his 
haram, a prosperous harvest to him.” " God's will be done,” conti¬ 
nued my friend, " a few hundred men can do any thing.” In this, 
however, he was mistaken, for the " few hundred men,” we after¬ 
wards heard, were attacked by a superior force from the hills, and 
most of the " posse comitatus” laid on the field ! So much for Persian 
finance. It is even worse than rent-collecting in Ireland. 

The height of the town of Ahar above the sea, as estimated by the 
tcmperatvire at which water boils of Fahrenheit) may approach. 
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to 3,300 feet. Leslib's hygrometer only fell to 30"^, which maybe attri¬ 
buted to the moisture of the air by the melting snow, for the climate is 
naturally very dry. Our position appeared so close to Mount Savalan 
that I was desirous of attempting its ascent, but the natives informed 
me that we were at least nine farsangs, or thirty-f^ix miles oif; and 
that there was no regular road leading to it. Such is our deception of 
the distances of mountains, in an open and bare country, which presents 
no succcs.-ion of o])jects by which the eye may calculate relative dis¬ 
tances. 

This mount is greatly venerated by the Persians. It derives its 
name from a Sherif, or lineal descendant of the propliet Mohammed, 
whose dead body they sav still lies in one of it.s numerous chasms in 
the highest preservation. The peasantry of the surrounding plain 
insist that upon its summit the juk of Noah rested, and describe the 
curiosities in its neighbourhood as very numerous. Its ascent would 
doubtless be most interesting, and at the same time most dangerous, 
I saw a mail wdio assured me lie had some years ago accomplished it.* 
He described the undertaking as extremely hazardous, as it is sur¬ 
rounded with high, and partly snow-covered, walls of rock, which must 
be ascended tr> reach the top, immensely steep and fatiguing to attain : 
but when attained, a magnificent and striking view of Alpine scenery 
astonishes tlie beholder. The peak is surmounted with a wreath of 
snow, whose border is beautifully fringed and fantastically shaped. 

While we were smoking our kaliuns in the evening, immediately 
before Savalan, with a bright moon throwing her silver touches along 
tlic line of its rugged points, F was apprized that the Prince’s astro¬ 
loger had been examining the stars, and according to Ids divination, 
the suite could not depart for Tabriz until the expiration of 
hoars; it was then to quit the town gates at midnight, to enable Khos- 
Ro MtRZA to enter his father\s capital three hours and a half after sun¬ 
rise, that being the most fortunate moment of the day. agreeable to 
astrological calculation. This caused us to make preparations to com¬ 
plete the remainder of the journey alone, and consequently we departed 
from Ahar on the 22n(l of February, ht the hour of noon, with a thick 
mist, which at this time of the year is common to Karadaugh. After 
having cleared the suburbs, the fog took off, and we traversed the 
plain on a bearing of west. The river Ahar wound its way through 

* Captain Sheb of the IVIadras Infantry effected its ascent in 1827 with a party 
of Cnglish travellers; an account of the trip is given in Montcith's Survey-Tour, 
Journ. Geog. Soc. iii, 27. The tomb and skeleton were found on the summit, 
some of the dried flesh and pieces of the winding sheet still adhering to the 
iM^nes.-^ED. 
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the v^hite unbroken surface, till it terminated in the horizon. This 
stream takes its rise at the village of Uzumdil, and Hows throughout 
the district, in an hour after leaving the town of Ahar we stopt at a 
poor hamlet to quench our thirst. During the whole journey I suffered 
exceedingly, and by eating snow found that iny lips were parched and 
burnt the more. In fact my mouth became more and more inflamed, 
my desire for drink fearfully augmented, and a lassitude crept over n^e 
which water alone could dissipate. The most essential article in our 
equipment was a suiall ])ot, in which we melted and boiled the miow 
water. This last is the most ucccs&ury part of the process ; for if the 
enow is merely ineUed, tlu; water has a smoked and disagreeably bitter 
taste; but if the water is allowed to boil, and then cooled by throw¬ 
ing in plenty of snow, it becomes most refreshing and delightful to the 
taste, and perfectly satisfles the thirsty and harassed traveller. 

We traversed the plain in a westerly direction still, and commenced 
the ascent of an abrupt mountain, composed of schistus and pudding 
stone. U[)on our left appeared the lofty Savalan, and although the 
sun's last beams had quitted our airy position, they still illumined the 
mount. 

“It stood before us 

A mount of snow fretted willi golden pimiacles.” 

On descending the south-eastern face of the mountain, we obtained 
nn extensive view of tlic valley below, whose romantic scenery I had 

not seen equalled in the stupendous regions of the Caucasus. At 
nightfall we reachetl a village on an eminence called Shehruk, and 
halted for the night. A crowd of women and young children collected 
about us, and vied with each other in proffering their assistance, some 
ran off for sour milk, and •thers to prepare bread and cheese. These 
lively females wore rfo veils, and tlieir plumpness was well set off by 
large turbans, loose jackets, and capacious trousers. They all spoke 
the Turkish language, and appeared disappointed on finding that we 
were unable to converse together. Our next evening’s halt was made 
at Khojah, a small village seated on a hill, and beside a salt stream. 

4 

Our quarters at this place were most wretched, and to complete our 
misery, the fleas which had always been extremely troublesome were 
here as voracious as bull-dogs. We discovered nothing which pre¬ 
vented their luting the exposed part of the body, though the natives 
spoke of a particular grass which drove them away. The natives of the 
country suffer iu some degree from them, but their flesh does not swell 
much. Nothing will keep them at bay, but smoke from wood-fires, 
nor will this do unless we completely envelope ourselves in the midst 
of it, which would nearly cause suflbeation or blindness. They are 
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extremely greedy, and if the body of one that is sucking is cut in half, 
it still appears to suck, and the blood flows from where it was severed 
in two. Night and day they are equally annoying: it is vain to lie 
down at any prescribed hour, for no sleep can possibly be obtained, 
unless we are completely exhausted by fatigue ; and in the morning 
the face is rendered frightful to look at, and the hands and legs cover¬ 
ed with blood. The flies also were almost as bad as the fleas ; they 
were larger, though not so poisonous. 

Khojah is the property of one Miuza Baiia, who holds the appoint- 
ment of Physician to the Prince Royal. Some years ago this erudite 
pupil of Esculajaua was sent to London by A isbas Mihza, for the pur¬ 
pose of studying medicine, and he resided in the metropolis for a 
considerable time, but ii appears he was loo lazy to obtain his di¬ 
ploma. As he was temporarily attuclied to the suite of Prince Kiiosaou, 
I had an opportunity of seeing a good deal of him; and like most Asia¬ 
tics that I have met, his eoimtenance was so entirely at variance with 
his conduct as to defy the boasted science of a physiognomist. He 
always considered bis kalcun a part of liim.self; and in excuse for 
beiu”- ” Eutre deux vins,” he stoutly maintained that owing to tho 
cold and moisture of the weather, it was higlily salutiferous to swallow 
a dram whensoever it could be obtained. His sobriety, however, was 
unimpeachable, he could drink all day with impunity : you might as well 
have attempted to intoxicate a sponge. In fact, the only advantage he 
appeared to have gained over the rest of Ills countrymen was that of 
having added our vices to his own, 

[To he coniinai^d.] 


y_ Observations on the Golden Ore^ found in the*Eastern Provinces of 

Mysore in the year 1802. By Lieut. John Waurhn,//. 3/. 33r<f 

Regment. 

[On looking over tlie manuscript papers of the Asiatie Society, we have found 
the following account, dated in ISOli, of the mines near Venkatagiri in the Car- 
natic which, as it gives the original observations of an officer of ability, known 
as theauthoroftheKalaSankalita, weare induced to publish at this moment, 
when the gold mines of the opposite coast are attracting public attention both at 

home and in India. Ed.] »zr 

As I was employed in surveying the eastern boundary of Mysore in 

the month of February, 1802, I heard a vague report that gold had 

been found in the earth somewhere near a small hill, about nine mdea 

east of Budicatta*. and on which the frontier I was then describing 

* Yerra Baterine lliil. 
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tira^ shortly to take me. I accordingly directed my people to make 
every inquiry which might tend to establish the fact, and offered a 
reward to any who would communicate information respecting it. 

This being held out throughout the country within my roach, a 
rayat of a small village called Wurigam, presented himself and offered 
to show the place, which he asserted was close to his village. 

Being unwilling to interrupt the service on which I was then em¬ 
ployed, I re<piestcd, before taking any steps, that a quantity of the 
impregnated eartli might be brought and examined in my presence : 
accordingly on the lith of February, this man returned to Battamau- 
galam, where I then Avas, with twenty loads of earth, which being 
tried, yielded a proportion of gold dust as bad been asserted. 

Having thus satisfied myself that there actually w^as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a certain spot where the earth was impregnated with gold, 
I resolved on visiting it: and accordingly sat out for Wfirigam on 
the 17th of February, accompanied by the man who originally gave 
the information. 

On my arrival at Wurigam, my guide assembled all the women in 
the village, for the purpose of collecting and washing the impregnate 
ed earth : this part of the business being entirely assigned to them, 
and each being provided with a small Ijrooin, a vaning basket, and an 
hollow board to receive the earth, moved to a thin jungle which lies 
close west of the village. 

On arriving at the ground, they sopavnted, and took to small nfilas, 
or rather rutts and breaks in the ground, into which the course of 
the water is most likely to drive the ore, and removing the gravel 
with their hands, they swept the earth underneath into their vaning 
baskets, by the help of 'which they further cleared it of the smaller 
stones, and threw it in the hollow,board above-mentioned. 

Having collected a sufficient quantity of earth, they removed to a 
neighbouring tank, in order to separate the metal which it contained, 
and this was done by placing tlic hollow hoard, which contained it, 
in such a situation hi the water us to be just overflowed when resting 
on the ground, and no more. They then with great dexterity stirred 
the earth about with the hand, so as to keep it as much as jiossible over 
the centre of the board, that the metal should fall into the pit of it, 
by its own weight, and that the earth should wash off over the edges. 
This operation (which generally lasts a few minutes) being performed, 
they returned the metallic substance, which they thus cleared, into a 
piece of a broken earthen pot, examining beforehand whether or not it 
contained any gold. This process is performed by inclining the board, 
and with the hand passing water over the metallic sediment which ad- 
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heres to it; a method wliich from the superior specific gravity of the 
gold drives the iron particles before it, and leaves the heavier metSil 
behind just at the edge, where from the contrast with the dull color of 
the iron, the golden ore appears perfectly distinct, however small the 
quantity. 

J also caused the women to take up some of the earth at the higher 
places, and having seen it washed as before, a nearly equal quantity 
of gold was obtained, which evidently shows that the ore is homoge¬ 
neous to tiiat soil, and not fortuitously driven into the nitts from any 
distant place by a casual fall of rain. 

Soon after, I heard that considerable quantities of that metal were 
formerly extracted from nuncs near Marcupam (a village about three, 
miles south of Wurigam) ; I accordingly moved on the same evening to 
that place. 

On the next day (18th), having ci)llcclcd a suflicieat number of thq 
men"*^ who gain their livelihood by this aj)parently uni)rofitahle trade, 

I went to these mines, wliich lie about one mile west of Alarcupnm, 
in a thin jungle connected with that near Wurigam, and situated alike 
with respect to the range of small hills above described. 

1 descended into the first mine, which was shewn me, preceded by 
two of tlie miners with lighted lamps, by means of small holes made 
in the sides of it for that purpose. I shall not enter at this place into 
any circumstantial detail of it, having subsequently had an opportunity 
of examining these mines with more attention tlian f did at this peri¬ 
od ; and consequently sliall refer the reader to the separate account 
given of them at the end of this paper ; I remained long enough in 

the preftont one, to see some of the fetoncs extracted, and passed from 

hand to hand in baskets by the miners who vyerc stationed at different 
stages of the mine, for the purpose of conveying tl*m above ground. 

Having procured about four coolejf load of stones, I removed to a 
second mine, which proved to he about ten feet deeper than the for¬ 
mer, and having caused the people to extract a sufficient quantity of 
stones from the second pit, I then returned to Marcupam, in order to 
try the materials I had just collected. 

Here the women resumed their part, and having taken charge of the 
stones, they took them to a large rock, where they pounded them into 
perfect dust, which being placed in the hollow board above mentioned, 

* The extracting of the ore from the bowels of the earth being attended with 
considerable danger, owing to occasional falls of the earth, which they have neither 
the means or the skill to support, as is usual in mines ; also the bodily strength 
which the breaking of the stones requires, makes it that men. alone attend to this 
part of the business. 

20 
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they took it to a well where the stony substance being washed off (as 
in the first case), a sediment likewise remained, which yielded an equal 
quantity of gold, as woidd have been extracted from an equal bulk of 
the earth near Wurigam. I then tried the earth at the surface at se¬ 
veral places, and also that which was extracted along with the stones; 
the fornicr yielded a small quantity of metal, the latter contained no¬ 
thing but iron. 

Having thus convinced myself that a considerable tract in those 
parts was iinj^rcgnuted with gold, us had been reported, I returned 
to Battanuingalaai on the lf)th, where having been met by the Amil¬ 
dar, I inquired of him whotlicr he had heard of those mines before. 
His answer was “ lliat {\u:y had been known many ycarssince, and that 
Tippu had formerly sent a llrainlu (named Rkya Uamlhander) to ex¬ 
amine them; but as it was found after atrial of several weeks, that the 
produce ju^t balanced the cxpcnce, and left no profit to the sircar, it 
was dropped as a bad concern.” 

This account exactly corresponded with that given me by the rayats 
at Wurigam (near which place the Raja Ramohander had carried on 
his investigation) ; having however inquired more particularly of them, 
how he had proceeded to busiticss, it appeared that he never visited per¬ 
sonally any part of the iiTij)regnated ground, and that he relied through 
the whole of his inquiry on the information given him by bis servants. 
The rayats assured me that he never visited the mines at Marcupam, 

Having traced this golden ore (however thinly spread) through an 
extent of about 1(1 square miles, J thought it probable that more of it 
might still be discovered at a greater distance. I accordingly conti¬ 
nued my inquiries, when an old woman inhabiting a village called 
Buksagar"*' gave an account that gold was occasionally found on the 
banks of the Pul-nur river, near that village, and that she had fre¬ 
quently attended to the extriictiifg of it. 

My public calls requiring that 1 should at some period or other visit 
that part of the parganah of Colar, I resolved on moving immediately 
to it, for the purpose of verifying this uew intimation. 

I arrived at Buksagar on the 22nd of February, and soon, collect' 

•ed a sufficient number of perstjns to carry on the inquiry. They took 
roe to the southern bank of the river, and I saw them gathering the 
earth at the surface to about the depth of three inches, which yielded 
a product fuller than that collected near Wurigam. I observed raore- 

♦ A village oa the north bank of the Pal-aur river, five iriles east from 
Battamangalum, rightniites from Wuriam, and auder the same parallel of latitude 
with the latter. 
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over that the earth being waslied ofF, there appeared hardly anv iron 
mixed with what remained, and I frequently x»crccived tlic golden ore 
(though in very small quantity) adhering by itself to the board into 
■which it had been collected. 

Any metal found in dust on the banks of a river may fairly be sup¬ 
posed to have been driven and deposited there by the stream. I wua 
accordingly induced to suppose that this ore was not homogeneous to 
the soil wlicrc it was found, and in order to convince myself of it, I 
examined the ^tratun. on the course of the river, about one mile higher 
up towards its source, and found it equally impregnated with the ore* 

I then returned to the spot where it was found in greatest abundance, 
and having extracted earth from a hole about two feet deep, the same 
being tried yielded nothing but iron. Tiiougb this experiment was 
favourable to my opinion, I iiad cause afterwards to regret not hav¬ 
ing examined the stratum at this part of the river in a more extensive 
manner. 

A variety of circumstances compelled me at this time to extend my 
obscrvatiotis no furtlicr ; and my want of professional knowledge would 
have induced me to give up the pursuit, had not it been for the follow¬ 
ing circumstances : 

]\fy preceding observations on this subject liaving been communicat¬ 
ed to several persons high in rank under the Madras Presidency, and 
the report having gone abroad that gold mines bad been discovered in 
Mysore, it excited the curiosity of some fricmhi, who recommended that 
1 should revisit the iinpiitgnatcd tract and extend my inquiries as far as 
T was able. 

From a consciousness of my inability, 1 confess that 1 did not under¬ 
take the task without some hesitation. Having however hud an o])por- 
tunity of meeting the Dewan of the Raja of Mysore at Bangalore, in 
April, aiid having found him disposed to assist my exertions as much as 
lay in his power, I resolved on revisiting the mines at IMarcupam, and 
leaving Bangalore on the 19th of April, I arrived at Cargury on the same 
dav*. 

When once a subject has been started, the mind easily follows it up, 

and a variety of circumstances, originally slightly considered, recur na¬ 
turally to our recollection, as they tend to support a favourite opinion, 
and to forward the object of our pursuits. 

As 1 surveyed the pergunnah of Uscotta, in the year 1800, I heard 
a story told by the Bramins, the purport of which was, that * iu pros- 

* A small village on the west bank of the Poni-aur river, in the province of 
Uacottu, fifteen miles distant from Bangalore* 

2 o 2 . 
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perous years, when the gods favoured the zillah of Cargdry with an ample 
harvest, now and then grains of gold tcere found in the ears of the pad¬ 
dy which grows under the tank laying close north of that village/’ 

I treated this at the time as a fabrication, and took no farther notice 
of it. But now that my mind was taken up with inquiries of that 
nature, on my return to Cargfii y, I began to conceive that there might 
be more truth in the story tlian I at first had imagined ; as it was by 
no means impossible that the banks of the Poui-aur miglit be 
equally impregnated with golden ore as those of the Pal-aur, its sister 
river, and that the plant cultivated in its vicinitv might very well in 
that case carry np now and then a grain of gold hi its growth. 1 ac¬ 
cordingly resolved oil trying the stratum on the banks of the Poni-aur 
near Cargilry ; hut the natives at that ])]acc l)eing totally ignorant of 
the method of washing the earth, and having no utensils with me for 
that purpose, I was reduced to collect a certain number of loads from 
various places at random, and to take them along with me until I could 
procure gold searchers to examine tlieir contents. 

On my arrival at Daseracottajiilly’*', (22nd.) T soon procured pcojile 
from Wurigam to attend me, and by my experiments obtained three 
sparkles of gold from a load collected on the banks of an anicut or 
dam, which crosses the Puui-aur opposite to Cargury ; so that al¬ 
though the other specimen yielded nothing but iron, this instance alone 
was sufficient to establish that the Poni-aur, as well as the Pal-aur, 
rolled gold dust in its stream. 

The next object for consideration was, at which place these two ri¬ 
vers so near to their source could have collected this ore : this I thought 
was a question which came home to myself, as having surveyed them to 
a considerable distance to?vards the hills from which they flow, I ought 
to know best the diifferent tracts over which they went. It then oc¬ 
curred to me that the gold whiclT I had formerly collected near Wiiri- 
gam and Marefipam was generally found near certain small hills, con¬ 
sisting of deep red clay, mostly flat at the top, and covered with that 
sort of hard metallic stone which in Bengal is called kankar, forming 
a hard crust, appearing as it were a cover to the hill. 

Now, with regard to the Poni-aur, I recollected that there were three 
amall bills of this descriptiont about half a mile S. W. of Cargdry, 
which in the rainy season supply water to the tank which lays north 
of it, and that this river passed pretty near a long range of this kind 

^ This village is ou the road from Bangalore to the Carnatic by Malure, distant 
forty-nine miles east of Bangalore, and ten miles west of Battamangalam. 

f Pattendore Hills. 
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near Uscotfa. Sattiar, Suluvelielly, and Jangamcotta, an extent of 
nearly twenty miles. Again, with respect to the Pal-aiir, f noticed 
that I had lately traced it through similar hills towards the centre of the 
province of Colar. From this I concluded that all such hills in this 
neighbourhood might be alike impregnated with tlie golden ore, and 
he tlic original mines where it Avas created. 1 aceordiugly determined 
on following up the tract in which they lay, and examining the stratum 
near every one of them uj) to certain liigh grounds near llondur Papan- 
holly, wliere they seem to terminate. 

The small lull north of Dascracottapilly*^ being of this description, it 
naturally became tlic first subject of investigation. Having now collect¬ 
ed a regular working ]airty, consisting of a Duffadar, or overseer, and 
thirty Dheru women, 1 began to search the adjacent ground, and the 
first place wlvicli I examined on the N. E. side of the hill, yielded an 
ample produce of very fine gold dust. 1 was efjually successful when I 
examined theotlier sides, and particularly noticed that a sort of red earth 
gcncruliy two fcc^ deep, and succeeded by a v/hite calcareous earth of 
equal depth, the under-stratum of Avhich i.s composc<l of large white 
decayed stones, seldotn failed to contain an ample projmrtiou of metal, 
—a circumstance Avlnch induced meto think that the same sort of earth, 
though remote from tlie hills, might he likewise impregnated with ore ; 

and in order to satisfy myself of it, I removed to arutt, distant about 
one and half mile from Baterine Hill, and totally unconnected with it, 
where having collected a few loads of red earth, and washed it, the first 
load which was examined yielded (a circumstance wholly to be ascrib¬ 
ed to chance) as iiiucli as twenty from any other impregnated place. 
This agreeable surprize, however, did ivot last longer than the time of 
trying the remaining loads, which yielded exactly tlie same propor¬ 
tion as the earth near the hill had done. , 

Having thus satisfied myself of the-merits of this red clay. T directed 
the gold searchers to spread in various directions at a distance from 
the hills, and to gather in preference wherever tliey found it. I had 
the satisfaction to find my conjectures proved invariably well founded* 
having tried on that day the tract near Daseracottapilly at more than 
twelve different places, every one of which yielded a satisfactory pro¬ 
duct. 

It will surprise persons unacquainted with the character of Indians 
to hear, as I inquired of the inhabitants of the village close to which 
I had discovered gold dust, whether they ever had noticed particles of 
it on their ground (some of which are actually large enough to be dU- 


* Baterine Hill, 
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cernible >/rfien mixed with the stratum), their answer was, “ That 
their business being to cultivate the ground, they never troubled them¬ 
selves to look for gold in the earth, and consequently had never observ¬ 
ed it before/’ I did not hesitate in agreeing with them that they had 
taken to the most profitable pursuit of the two. Having thus explored 
the tract near Daseracottapilly, I moved on the 'ifith to Pfidi[>illy (a 
small village ea^t of the pass, and about four miles east of Hasemcotta- 
pilly;, and with a view to save a number of useless repetitions, 1 shall 
briefiy say, that in order to establish the opinion wliich I had broiiohed 
respecting the merits of the small hills and red earth nliovc alluded to, 
I successively examined the wlmlc tract from Baterine to Yena Bate- 
rinc Hills, an extent of about twelve miles iii length by four in breadth ; 
during which inquiry I only was disappointed twice on more than thirty 
experiments, and I remained satisfied tiiat tJie gold dust was not more 
peculiar to the tract near Wurigam am! i\iurcu]mm timn any where 
else within two miles on each side of the range of small hills or pass 
above-mentioned : tlicse places being only noticed in preference bv the 
natives on account of their inhabitants devoting more exchisivelv their 
time to the searching for gold than those at any of the surrounding 
villages. 

From Pedi])iUy to Yerra Baterine Hills, the superior stratum is gene¬ 
rally composed of a brown earth, mixed with gravel about two feet deep ; 
itisidmost every where succeeded by a sort of grey argillaceous enrth, 
and at some places by a white calcareous earth, when the superior stra¬ 
tum alters to a bright red. 

During the three days I halted ut Murcupam, I kept twelve inCH 
in constant employment, both to assist me in collecting specimens of 
the strata, and to extract gj»ld from tlic stones. Ten of them were em¬ 
ployed the first day ivt digging out stones, and half of the next in pound¬ 
ing them and extracting the metkl—the produce of their labour was 
in weight two grains of gold only. 

So small a quantitv of metal for so much labour induced me to think 
that I had not been fairly dealt with ; for were these the usual pro¬ 
ducts, it could not possilily be worth these men’s while to attend to so 
unprofitable a trade. I had morever observed that two mines had been 
sunk since I had last visited Marciipam, a sure sign that the business 
was carried on very briskly. The people who devote their time to the 
searching for gold, are exclusively of the Dheru (or Pariah) caste. The 
following is their mode of carrying on the work : 

When they resolve on sinking a mine, they assemble to the number 
of about ten or twelve men from different villages- They next proceed 
in appointing a Dufiadar (or head man) among thenselves^ whose busi- 
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ness is to superintend the work, and to convert the products into 
money. Tliey then make a pur^e to purchase a sniheieni quantity 
lamp oil, and the necessary iron tools. This bcinfr done, ])!u t1y from a 
prejudice they eiitertiiiu that the tract over which a peacock hus been 
observed to lly and aliicbt is that of a vein of gold, they fix upon u spot, 
and then proceed to business. 

Having examined the mines near Marciipam. 1 jirocecded in carrying 
into execution the plan which 1 had formed of investigating the stra¬ 
tum about the small bills extending north of Daseracottajjiily, and also 
the banks of the Pul-uur river. 

The porsice having taken me to a difierent tract from tlie 1st to the 
4th of May, 1 had no opjjoit unity of inuklng any ob^scrvation until f 
arrived at a small village called Nellore on the wostorn bunk of the 
river, one and hsdf mile north of Battamangalum. t turued my atten¬ 
tion in the first instance to the bunks of the Pal-aur, from tlie bed of 
which 1 obtained a few particles of gold, much tlie same in point of 
quantity as what I hud found at the second place, wiiich 1 examined 
near Bakangur. 

Having noticed on the same dny a deep rutt in the ground, exhibiting 

the same sort of red clay as 1 have foinierlv described vvlicn near tlie 

¥ 

hills, ruuning from w(!St to casst tovvards the river, I thought it ofier- 
ed a good opportunity to establish whether the golden tr.uct extended 
so far to the eastward ; as it would at the same time (in case of suc¬ 
cess) explain whence came the gold dust found in the river, iny cx[)c- 
riim nts proved perfectly satisfactory, and 1 remained well assured (this 
impregnated spot lying far beyond uny po!-slblc overflow of the river) 
that it (iu! nut receive its contents from the stream, hut on the contra¬ 
ry, supplied it with golden ore. J also formed an opinion that the me¬ 
tal vvas not more peculiar to the hills than to the whole tract in which 
lliev lay, com]>rehcndiTig a space of several miles east and west of tliem, 
and extending more particularly to the eastward, somewhat beyond the 
banks of the Pal-aur river. This induced me to examine the interval 
between Miitial Ghat and Manigatta Hill, an interval of about eleven 
miles in extent, through which the range is interrupted, and presenting 
a tolerably even surface, only encumbered with large granite stones, 
which bespoke more of iron than of gold. 

On the 5tK of May, moved to Carapauhelly, near liatcrinc Hill: on 
this and the following day, examined successfully the whole of the 
tract north of the hill. The stratum being at some places of a deep- 
brown earth, succeeded by a grey argillaceous earth ; at oiliers of a red 
clay, succeeded by white calcareous earth and stones. 
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On the 7th, moved to Shapnr, examined the ground at several 
places in the interval; stratum as before; found it everywhere equally 
impregnated. On the same evening, visited t)ie banks of the river 
(about two miles east from Shapdr) with equal success, noticed a bed 
of white calcareous stones (the common undcr-stnitum of the metal¬ 
lic cartli) crossing the river from bank to bunk where 1 stood. 

On the 8th, moved to Manigatta, close north of Avliich place the 
range of small hills resumes ; found gold at every place which I examin¬ 
ed in the interval, hut evidently decreasing in point of - quantity. 
Strata ay before. 


Outlie 9th, examined the course of the river which crosses the 
impregnated tract close north of AfanigaUa, and touches tlie south 
extremity of tlic small lulls north of it. Made trial of the soil, and 
more especially of the highest earth collected iit the surface witlnn reach 
of the stream for upwards of two miles west of Ike hills, and gave up 


the pursuit when still obtaining a fevv particles of gold from tlie earth 
taken & random within reach of the course of its water. 


On the llth, 12tli, i;Uh, and 14lh, cxamiin'd the tract about the 
Manigatta, Wnllur and Yoldhr Hills ; found it every wdiere (though ex¬ 
tremely thinly), impregnated with gold, the uj)pcr stratum being gene¬ 
rally composed>f a deep, brown earth, and tuccccded by a livid-flcsh- 
colored calcareot^ earth at some places, and particularly about Yeldur, 
changing to a beautiful pink color. 

On the 15th, IGth, and 19tli, examined successfully the cluster of 
small hills which lay east of llandhr Papanpilly. These small eminen¬ 
ces terminate, to the northward, the frequently interrupted range which 
has been the subject of tlie present investigation, and were the win¬ 
ning goal I had kept in view ever since I began this second inquiry. Hav¬ 
ing however taken nvticc o^ a small hill lyingabout Re\en miles due east 
of these, near llamasandra, and apparently of the same description ; on 
the 26th 1 examined the stratum both in the interval and about it, and 
found the earth every where impregnated with gold : having thus tra¬ 
ced it uninterrupted right across this extensive pergunnah, and being 
precluded of any farther investigation by the chain of large hills which 
lay north of Ramasandra, and are connected with the eastern ghats 
north -east of Panganhr, 

The country north of the Randbr Papanpilly hills loses altogether 
its ardent and ungratifying appearance, it exhibits an extensive plain, 
beautifully variegated with cultivated fields, tanks, and mango groves; 
a seeqery very seldom to be met with near the golden tract, which is 
almost every where covered with a scanty, untbriving jungle, the soil 
iMSkig supposed by the natives to contain certain w substances iiiimi- 
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cal to agriculture. Eager they seem every wlierc else to avail them¬ 
selves of the vicinity of rising grounds to construct tanks, here on 
the contrary, hardly any structure of this sort is to be seem. Nay. at 
many places, the ravats turn bv means of artificial water-courses the noxi¬ 
ous streams, which during the rainy season descend from those chalky 
pits, towards their fields, thus unknowingly exemplifying that great 
common-place of moral philopophy, which teaches us to disdain the 
hidden andcorrupting treasures of the earth, and look to tiie plough for 
abundance and prosperity. 

Pay'ticulars of the mines eaamtned hy Lient. Warrkn, in. the month of 

April, 180'2.— \st Mine, westif Kf^iUy. 

The entrance of this mine Is at the level of the tract in wliieh it 
stands. It isinhreadih twf) feet; in length, four foot ; in perpendicular 
depth, about 30 feet; in extent .)0 feet. 

The upper stratuiu is composed of a dee])-brown earth to the extent 
of about 1 5 feet, (No. 1.) Then succeed? a stratum of grey argillaceous 
earth, mixed with gravel, about one footdee]). (No. 2.) Nextfollows a bed 
of tlcep-browri earth, .'similar to that at No. I, four feet deep, (No. 3.) un¬ 
der this isa stratum of hard grey and yellow clay, four feet deep (No. 4,) 
wlujro t)ie mine ceases to descend peri)CTidicularly ; and an cv'cn space 
is met at this stage, intended as a place of rest. 

From this the mine descends at an angle of about 10" from the foot 
for four feet dcojjcr. It then brandies ofl’ into two separate galleries, 
one of wliicli strikes to the southward, and at ^ix foot offset subdivides 
into two brandies, one of wliidi follows the original pfiuihcrly direc¬ 
tion to tlic extent of 3(> feet, the stratinn being of a bard wliiti^h argil- 
laomus earth, (No. G), The other branching otf in a routli-casterly 
direction, to an extent of 20 feet, the stratum bj.;ing the same as at; 
No, 6. ^ 

The other principal gallery extends westerly in a straight direction, 
at present only accessible to 24 feet, where it is encumbered with fallen 
earth, (the stratum being the .=ame as No. 6, in the two preceding 
galleries,) in each of which the metallic stones are found. 

These stones are generally of a siliceous nature, of a black, changing 
to deep rust colour, where they seem to decay. A few parallel streaks 
are observable in them, about which udliores a green and yellow sub¬ 
stance, which marks their value to the natives us they seaich the 
nnnes, (No 7.) 

N. B. Although this mine appears to have been much searched, it 
is still very productive, at least in the ideas of the natives. 

2nd Mine, 

Being the same with that visited by me on the 28th of February. 

2 ^4 

P > 1- 
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The entrance of this mine is in a hollow place, about six feet below the 
level of the surroundiuij tract, and lies nearly due west of Surdn- 
pally. It is in breadth two feet ; in length, four feet ; in perpendicular 
depth, about 45 feet; in extent, 56 feet. 

The upper fetnituin is composed of a black argillaceous earth, mixed 
with gravel, about three feet deep. (No. 1.) Then succeeds a stratum of 
dark-brown earth, mixed with stones, about six feet in extent (No. 2), 
under this is a bed of hard clay, at some places in black and yellow 
streaks, in an oblique direction ; about four feet deep. (No. ;3.) Next fol¬ 
lows on the north and west sides a bed of large black stones, of a hard, 
compact argillaceous nature (No. 4); the stratum on the east and south 
sides being of the same sort as (No. 2). Next follows a stratum of 
black earth, mixed with gravel, about four feet in extent (No. 5), where 
the mine ceases to descend perpendicularly, and where (as in the pre¬ 
ceding one) a resting place is found. 

The mine then descends at an angle of about 20® from the foot, for 
32 feet direct; the stratum being composed of hard black clay (No. 6,) 
in which are found two sorts of stones. The one similar to that de¬ 
scribed No. 4, containing in the opinion of the natives no metallic sub¬ 
stance whatever. Tlie oilier being a hard white siliceous stone, about 
which generally adheres a deep orange soft substance, which marks its 
value to the miners, and generally appears where tlic stone splits as it 
is broken (No. 7). 

[The particulars of two other mines differ in no material respect from the pre¬ 
ceding ; they are accordingly omitted. 

In the Madras Literary Gazette for May lOtli. 1851. appeared an interesting 
editorial notice, derived from official documents, of the gold mines in the pvoviace 
of Malabar, the first printed account, as it is stated, of these gold works. 

There is also a notice of the samc^ inim;s in the Mecliuuic’s for 

18^14, page 4:i, which states that although they became known to Mr. Duncan, Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, in 179^1, they had remained neglected for forty years, until the 
Madras Governmeat lately issued au order for registering nil gold found in the 
collectorate of Calicut. Surveyors were also deputed to examine the district. 

The principal mines examined by the late Dr. Ward, according to his report, 
were five miles S. W. of Nelambhr : their depth, and the mode of working them, 
resemble the foregoing de^jcription. The produce from (>6 lbs. of the earth was about 
one grain. The African sands sometimes yield as much as 36 in the same quan¬ 
tity. The total quantity extracted per annum docs not exceed 750 ounces, or 
30,000 rupees value. The mines now wor||fd are Cherankode, Devala, Nelyalam, 
Ponery, and Pulyode, in the Wynaad district: the rivers Srupumjee, Polwye, 
and Tiruropaddy rivers in Calicut; Punaur and Malapuram rivers in Kur- 
menad; Pandaldr and Aliparamb rivers in Nedinganad; Kadalaondy and 
Parpanangady on the sea shore in Shernod ; Kapil, Aripanad, and TirOmaly 
Hills in the Ernaad district; besides twenty river works unnecessary to enume¬ 
rate.— 
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VI,— Abstract Slatement of 412 Villages in Zillnit Barelhj. Settlement under 
Reguluiim V[[. 1822. By H. S. BouLOBUciOM. tE^g. Collector, 

The following: statement, for which we are indebted to the Secrelavy of the 
Allahabad Sudur Board of Revenue, will give a just notion of the produce of 
land in the Rohilcund districts. 


Pnrgannnh. 

• 

'ti 

bii 

ec 

> 

C 

o 

Total Area in 
Acres. 

Deduct exclud¬ 
ed from Assess¬ 
ment. 

Miilg 

uzdri Laud. 

Jammaper an¬ 
num of years 
subsequent to 
r:4i. 

K.| 

8l13 

u a ei 
c kJ 

o.,*s 

5® > 

-3 

Cultiva¬ 

ted. 

Cul- 
tur a. 
hlc. 

m 

Total. 




Ar. 

Ai’. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Us. 


U.A.P. 

1 liisalpur,.... 

13 

5,128 

1,252 

3,0,50 

826 

3,876 

9,352 


3 

1 0 

2 Ciiaumehalla, 

13 

4,88t 

1,170 

2,160 

l,,53t 

3,714 

6,475 


2 

S 0 

Ditto, . 

8 

2,339 

414 

1,210 

5sn 

1.925 

2,521 

1 4 10 

1 

14 0 

3 Knu*, . 

SH 

25,980 

8,62<) 

12,740 

4,614 

17,354 

29,724^ 

in .5 

2 

a 0 

Ditto, _.. 

30 

17,203 

5,320 

7,S95 

3,988 

J1,8^3 

17,5S7 

J 7 8 

•2 

3 7 

4 Faridpur. 

29 

11,159 

2,658 

5,2 JO 

3,671 

8,901 

13,571 

I 8 5 

•2 

9 0 

5 Ninvjtbganj,.. 

5i 

23,835 

6,667 

13,204 

3,974 

17,268 

35,206 

2 0b 

2 

lO 0 

Ditto, . 

10 

3,844 

37? 

2,427 

5.0 

2,967 

0>97 

2 5 3 

2 

13 0 

6 Annla, 

28 

17,M34 

6,754 

5,614 

5,466 

11, (MO 

13,431 

J 3 5 2 

6 0 

Ditto, . 

2 

1,019 

600 

J ,033 

2S6 

1,319 

2,237 

1 ll 2.2 

2 7 

7 Shaliie,. 

53 

23,577 

6,997 

12.320 

4,26*0 

16,080 

30,527 

1 13 5V|2 

7 0 

Ditto, . 

:ti 

16,742 

5,305 


4,237 

11,137 

20.016 

1 12 0 

■2 

f£H] 

8 iSirsfiweh,.. . 

23 

12,254 

2.904 

8.310 

1,0U) 

0,H50 

21,360 

2 4 6i 

2 


Ditto, .. 

3H 

17,239 

4.226 

Jl.OOO 

1,413 

13,013 

31,229 

2 10 1 

2 

15 0 

9 Saiii^im,. 

14 

6,230 

3,330 

2,260 

500 

2,850 

5,438 

1 13 0 

2 

ft 0 

10 Tis^iia, . 

2 

' 419 

144 

164 

121 

275 

413 

1 8 0 

2 

10 10 

11 Ajaon, . 

2 

2,262 

802 

1.0 J5 

42.5 

1,460 

2,45* 

111 0 

2 

6 0 

Ditto, . 

3 

2,653 

612 

1,675 

371 

2,016 

4,351 

2 2 0 

2 

9 0 

1 2 Knbar,. 

1 

529 

10.5 

367 

57 

421 

912 

2 2 *5 

2 

8 0 

Ditto, . 

■ 

3,489 

1,117 

2,085 

287 

2,372 

4,280' 

1 12 10-f 

2 


Grand Total,.... 

412 

1,99,024 

59,730 

1,01,809 

38,285 

1,40,094 

2,6O,08Oi 

1 13 84 

2 

8 10 


VIL —Proceedings of the Asiatic Scciety, 

Wednesday Evening y (he October ^ 18.34. 

[Col. Sir JfiAFMiAii Bryant, Sen. Mctn. present, in the Chair.] 

Lieutenant Maclbod, Madras N, I., attaclied to the Burmese Embassy, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel James Low, Resident at Lucknow, proposed at the 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected as members of the Society. 

Read a letter from N. Waluch, Esq. M. D. Acting Secretary of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, expressing the thanks 
of the Society for their present of Kandahar tol>acco, cotton-seeds, &c. 

Read a letter from Professor Fkank, expressing his best thanks for the 
17th volume of the Asiatic Reseai'thes received through their late Secre¬ 
tary, Professor H. H. Wilsok. 

Also one from Cu. D* Meiob, Secretary of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, acknowledging receipt of volumes 16th, 17th, and 18th of the Asiatic 
Researches, and volume 1st of the Journal As. Soc. 

2f2 
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Proreedmgf of the Jsiutlc Sodoty. 



Extracts were read of private letters from Professor Wii.son, and Mr. 
(J^OttOE SwiNTON, on subjects interesting to the Society. 

The celebrated sculptor Ciiantukv has at lust uudertaken to evecutc the bust 
of our late Secretary. Soiuf* delay is anticipated, as he is at present cnt;a;rt‘d in 
a colossal equestrian statue of Sir Thomas iMunro for Madras, and a full length 
of Sir J. AIai.colm for Bombay. 

A fresh supply of the loth volume, Asiatic Researches, was required, all hitherto 
sent liome hii\ing been disposed of. 

Sir David Brewsti-k is at present engaged in u work on the crystalline lenses 
of animals, and he i& aoMOus to procure specimens of the eyes i)f all the fishes of 
the Ganges. Tlioso who have opportuuites of supplying this desideratum are 
requested to wrap the eyes up in thiu-shect-lcaJ, numbered with reference to a 
catalogue of iheir numcA and species, uml tlieii all may be enclosed together in 
spirits of wine. Mr. Swim'on, thus scut home the eyes of elephants, tigers, &c. 


on a former occasion. 

Mr. SwiNTON, referring to tlic notice in j^age 304 of the Journal for July 1833, 
intimates that he has received back from Sir D. BaowhTJ!;!! the amount of Indian 
sahscriptions for the ])o)y>:onul lens, with bank interest at 2 per cent., and that he 
bolds it ut the disposal of the subscribers to be paid to their agents in England. 
(A notice to this effect is printed on the cover of the proacnt mouth.) 

Library* 

Read a letter from J. Vadoiian, Esq. Librarian of American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, forwaildiiigf the undermentioned books for presentation. 

Transactions of the Ameiican Philosophical Society, volume -Ulj, part Jrd, new 
series. 

Facts, observations, and ronjecturcs relative to the Generation of the Oiiossum 
of North America, in a letter from Prufes.sor Baiuon to*Moi]s. 11oi/mb of Paris. 

Laws and Regulations of the American IMiilohOpiiioal Society. 

Note of the effect xipoii the magnetic needle of the Aurora Borealis visible at 


Philadelphia on the 17th May 1833, by /V. U. Bncke. 

Observations on the disturbance in tlie diroclion of the horizontal ue^'dlc, by 


A. D. Backe. * 

'Memoirs of the llisttrical Society of Pennsylvania; and various pamphlets on 
the subject of canals and mstitiilions foi education. 

n'he following: works were also presented : 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, volume 7th— ^jreitenied hy that Society^ 
thronyh the Honorahh Iko Court of Directors. 

Select papers on expreasiug the languages of the East iu the English character— 
liresented by Mr. Trevetyan, 

A brief account of the religion and civil institutions of the Barmans—//. N. 
Thakuov. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 73 and — by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Boorlifiui tbltiu, a Dictionary of tiic Persian language, a new edition, edited 
and printed by Hakim Abdulmojid— by the editor. 

Museum. 

Model of a musical iiistnimciit and h battle-axe used by the hill people 
u^ar llassaribagh —by LmitiyauU J. Awdry. 
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Spociiiieris of tlie bJicIIs and corals from the Isle of Socotra were pre¬ 
sented-W Mr. d. CvuNiN, on the part of Mr. II. V, Lvn<'h. • 

Specimen^ of the rocks in the junf^le niehals, purtUniliiily of the strata 
exposed to view by the new road, cut in the Katjor pass oftlie |)alnia 
ran^o of hills, separating: Burrahlmm and Patkun from Dholbhuin and 
Sinf»i»hhnjo; were presented hy Lieutenant M'^estern, Kiii;ineers. 

The fos-il tootii alluded to in IJr. S(Mi.souHY*b last eoiuinunieation, was 
received iVfprti Dr. Uovv. 

SpecinuiiH of uliite poreehiin clay, coal, and pyrites from Sadiya 

in Assam were presented by Lieutenant If. L.Adjutant, Assam 
Liu'ht Infantry. 

A note was read from Lieutenant Akchbotj^, enclosing' a letter from an 
Officer of 11. Sloop Louie, stating tiie impossibility of finding a convey¬ 
ance for the inununy left tliere by him, in con>.equence of the j>rejndices 
of the MaliO)ne*Iau seamen. It had lujcoim* necessary, after many endea. 
vours to get it away from AlocJia, to hury it at that place ! 

Read a letter from Lieutenant AV". Fof.ijv, dated Kliyook Pliyoo, Arracau, 
(Jtli September, tiLiJisinittiug tfoiunal of u lour tbrougb the Ishindof 
rcc, with a (Geological Sketch of the country, and brief account of the cus¬ 
toms, &c. of its iahahitants. 

Kxtriwts from Lieutenant FonKv’s journal were read, and the thanks of 
the Society \verc voted for his valuable communication, 

[Tlic {ouni'il will be J^Hbli^lK*ll ia an eurly iiiuuhrr.J 

A notice of a new coin with the monogram of figs. 1 and 8, Plate ix. of 
Hindu COinSj voluinu iil# Asiatic Society's Journal, was received from Major 
Stacy, and read. 

A note by the Secretary was read, on the perfect identity of tlie inscrip¬ 
tions of the lath of Fkroz Shah at Delili; Bm^r Si:n*8 lath at Allahabad ; 
and the column hearing the same uamo near Bettiah. 

[The notice of this curious and important fact will aiipcar in the next number.] 


VIII .—Miscellaneous 

1.—0» the making gf UhiuPHe Paper ; translated from the 23rd Volume of the 

Pun Tsaou Kang Muh, 

[From the Trans. Soc* Arts, xlix. pt. 2.J 

In ancient times, bambus were connected together, and letters burnt on them, 
to form books; and hence the several characters employed to denote papers and 
docuiiientri are formed partly with the character for “ barnhu.” 

In the time of the Tsiu and the Uan dynasties, letters were written upon silk 
cloth; and hence tlie characters for silk and cloth are component parts of the 
character used for paper. 

lu the time of the Kmperor Ho Te, (A. D. 100,) Tsac Lun began to take the 
bark of trees, old silk of different kinds, fishing-nets, and hemp, and boil them to 
rags, and make paper of them, which was oaed throughout the whole of the empire* 
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--[Sept, 

Another iiulhority says, the peoi)le of Sliiih, on tlic western side of China, use 
l,';inp or linen to make imper ; the peoide of the Kast, in Fokin, use tender bam- 
bus ; the people of the North, the bark of the mulberry ; others nse the rattan ; 
some, mosses or lichens; some, tlie straw of wheal or other grains ; some, the 
cocoon of the silk woim; and others, the bark of the Chu-tree (syn. of Ruh), 
the Hrousuuf^tlh. 

Sha CV/f*, or (Jro)io Paper, 

This paper is brought from among the mountains of Nanking, in the province of 
Kwnng Se. 

In siiring, (luring the first ami second moons, they take the bark of a tree called 
Rnh-muh UimmoufUia P/ijjyi-i/era), and having pouuded it, throw it into a stone 
reservoir of pure water, where they leavt^ it to steep till it is fit for use. They then 
take it out with the sediment, and pouring into it cow-skin glue, boiled with water, 
stir all together. Taking op this mivturo with a mould of bambu screen of the 
size rettuired, they put it out into the sun to dry. and it becomes crape paper. 

The Chinese paper called toueh-iiapur (or pa)ier fuel) is made at the village call- 
ed IVih Kcang, a few miles from Canton, of the variety of bambu called Lang. 

At the beginning of summer, during the fourth and fifth moons, the young 
sprouts of the bambu arc cut off jest as the leaves are beginning to grow, and 
having been beaten flat, are thrown into a lime-pit to steep for about a montli' 
They arc then taken out, washed clean, and dried in tlie sun. After which, they are 
pounded small, passed through a sieve, and laid up. The kernel of the Longan fruit 
(Dinincarpus longan) is also nsttd, being pounded smftl, dried in tlio Min, and pass¬ 
ed like flour through a sieve. WJten makiug tlie paper, this powder is ,H,t i«t.i 
cleah water, stirred about, tlien taken up with a mould made of bambu screen, 
and the water left to run off. It is afterirards applied to a heated wall to dry' 
and tlie paper U then complete. 

For coarser or finer paper, n coarser or finer mould is used. 

The person who m.ido the drawings says, the bambu is cut into lengths of 
about three feet, tied up into bundles of seventeen each, and put into running 
water, where it stays six months. It is then put (in tlic .-ame bundle.^) into i.its 
made in the ground, mixed with quick lime made froni the shells of the Veinus 
Sinensis, pressed down yith weights, and left for six months longer. The bundles 
will have been thus soaked for twelve ir^inths : tbey are tbeii taken out, out into 
short lengths, put into one of the usual Chinese pounding mills, and beaten down 
into pulp; being^tirred oecasionally, so ns to pre.sent a new surface : about fn.,e 
hours’ labour will break it down. 

Pits, twelve eovids deep and ten long, contain 2000 bundles of seventeen pieces 
each, weighing about :^4 catty, or 32 pounds. ^ 

Cisterns arc about eight eovids long, in two partitions, two and six broad and 
two pailfuls of water arc used to one of the pulp. * 

Kiny Vuca Paper. 

During the fourth moon, at the close of spring and commencement of summer 
the bambu shoots are cut off at the length of three or four eovids, (14-625 inches 1 
and the size of six or seven inches, and then thrown into a lime-pit to steep for 
about a month. They are then taken up, washed clean, and bleached every day 
tfll.^ey are of the purest white; after which, they are dried in the sun, poLded 
small, and passed through a very fine sieve, and the finest and whitest part of the pow- 
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tier taken for use. With this is used also the best white cotton of Loo Chow, ten 
times bowed (or boiled), aud the very light cotton which is uppermost taken for 
use. 

Rioe-walcr, made from the whitest rice, being mixed with these two ingredients, 
the whole is taken up with a mould made of bambu screen of the size required, 
and then applied to heated wall to dry. 

This forms the whitest and finest King Yuca paper. 

The above notes were accompanied by seven outline drawings, made in China, 
of the various processes of manufacturing paper from Ihe bamhu^ whiclt drawings, 
by the liberality of Ivir. Ukkvks, have been placed in the Society’s Library. 

2 — Prevenfint) the Adhenionof Earthy ermt i(»the. Inner Bnrfaee of Steam Boilers, 

[From the Trans. Sot*. Arts, xlix. pt. 2.j 

Almost all uatural waters hold in solution both carbonate and sulphate of limn, 
two earthy salts, of which the former is thxown down by bringing the water to a 
boiling heat, and the latter by evaporation. On this account it is, (hat if the inside 
of a sfeam-engine boiler be examined, after having been in use for a few days, 
jt will be found to contain muddy water, and an earthy crust will be soe\i adlier- 
ingto the iron plates of which the vessel is formed. The rate at which rhis 
Cl list is deposited depends on the hardness of the walor em|ilnycd, that is, on the. 
proportion of the above-mentioned earthy salts wdiich it contains. This crust is a 
much worse conductor of heat than iron is, and, therefore, a boiler lined with it, 
cviMi to the thickness of the tenth of an inch, posfies*«es the following defects. 'Flie 
water which it contains u not go soon brought up to the hoillDg point, and a 
greater quantity of fuel is required to produce a Epven quantity of steam, hecuuse 
a large proportion of the heat given out during its burning is carried up (he chim¬ 
ney and lost. It becomes, therefore, necessary, from time to time, to remove 
this crust, ivhich is naturally done by a hammer and chifcl; but tliis ojierution not 
only incurs a waste of time, but the boiler is often soriousiy injured, and rendered 
leaky by means of it. 

It has been found, if a few potatoes are thrown into the boiler when it is again 
filled, after having been cleaned out, that the formalion of ciustis sensibly re¬ 
tarded, and that the adhesion of it to the sides of the boile** is greatly weakened, 
BO as to allow of its being detached more spf .idily, aud with much less hazartl. 

Another method of producing the same effect lias been pointed out to the Society 
by Mr. Jamks.Bbpford, of Leeds, druggist. He put into a large steam boiler be¬ 
tween two and three gallons of sperm oil foots ; and found that, after eight weeks 
constant use, the deposit of crust was very amuU compared to what it used to he, 
from the same water alone, and also that the crust could lie cleared off by means 
of a common stiff broom. The application of oily matters for this purjxisc, 
though original on the part of Mr. Bedford, is not absolutely new ; for the Soci¬ 
ety have been informed by one of their members, that he has known au iron boiU 
cr using Thames water preserved in constant use for seventeen years by cleaning 
it often, aud smearing the idside with oil or tallow after each cleaning. 

The Society, however, have reason to believe that neither of the above methods 
are in common use, and have, therefore, directed this short statement to be pub- 
lifihed for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

TirE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

.\'o. 34.— October, 1834. 


I.— Notice of some Ancient Tjtsa'tplwns hi the Ckarnctcrs of the Alla* 
huhdd Colamn, Bij IJ. LI. lloucsoiv, ICsq. Resident in Nepal, 

[In a Letter to tlic SRcretaiy, read at the Meeting the 2!^t.h May, 1834.] 

With reference vo tlie remarks in Mo. "27 of tlic Journal on the 


Allahabad Column, and, more particularly. to the note at the foot of 
pa>»‘e lit), 1 hasten to iiiforiu you, that Rome S or U) years 1 sent 
to the Asiatic Society drawinj^s and deseription.s of a ooluinn, and in* 


iicription, which I found in tlic Tura'i of zillab Sarun, imlf way between 


the town of Bctthih and ilie river Camlac, west and a little north of 


Cettiah, and very near to the Nepal frontier. There is ^ similar pillar, 
and similarly inscribed, close to the hi^h road from Seuronly to J^utna ; 
and though this be, I suspect, in ziliali Tirliut, nut Saran, and though 
SiTiiUNG call lus Lath, the l^aran pillar, yely I believe him to allude to 
the latter monument, and not to injjjc ; because tlic latter is situated 
in a frequented country, and commonly traversed route to and from 
sundry familiar places ; and if not in Shran, it is, at least, close to its 
boundary ; whereas the former stands in a tloscrt out of the way of all 
ordinary routes. At aM events, whether Sxiruno alluded to one or 
the other monument, it is certain, that there are two in north Beliar; 
that both beai' inscriptions of an identical character with your No, ! ; 
and that both columns resemble in size and shape the Allahabad one, 
and that of Firoz Shah, I possess likewise an inscription, procured 
from the Sagar territories, written in the very same character. When 
therefore we consider the wide difhision over all parts of India of 
these alphabetical sighs, wc can scarcely doubt their derivation from 
Deva Ndgari, and the inference is equally worthy of attention that the 
2a 
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language is Sanscrit. I use the words Deva Nagan and San&crit in 
'the largest sense, and mean thereby, the language and literal sym¬ 
bols of the learned Hindus ; for, you know, it is a question M^hcthcr 
the existing Deva Nagari and Sanscrit be the primitive types, or, only 
the latt results of refinement of older forms. The learned among the 
Hindus, so far as 1 know, ndhcrc to the former opinion, and insist 
that all the Hliashas and their written characters^, are derivatives from 
the primitive juuI peitVet types, viz. Sanscrit and Deva Nagari. And, 
with refeienee to the variety of ulphabctical .«igns, which arc daily 
being discovered by us, the common assertion of the Pundits of both 
the Brahmanical and llanddlia faiths is particularly wortliy of obser¬ 
vation. 'riiey say that there arc, or were, no less than fi4 Bhaslius. 
each with Us appropriate ulphahet, derived from Sau.-crit, Now, though 
the round number, 04, should probably be received willi a grain of 
reserve, yet the many new' varieties (so to sjieak) of Deva Nagari, 
which we liave discovered in the last 10 years, obviously diawu fnnii 
that type, tend to confirm the general truth of what the Pandit'' assmt; 
and, at the same time, warrant the ex])ectalion that we slmll (iml nnmy 
more yet, us well as eounteiiance such presumptions as that yjur Nos. 
1 and 2 are essentially the mamc, and that both arc es>entially hnliiin^ 
or (in the language of the !\mdits, varieties of the De\a Nagari 1\po. 

When I forwarded the drawing of the Mathiuk pillar, (for so it is 
culled by the noighhuuring j)ea.sints,) with copy of the inscription xipon 
it, to Dr. Wilson. I noticed the resemblance of the letters to those of 
Tibet, as well as that of the couchant lion"^ ou the top of the. monu¬ 
ment to the ditigies of tlm same animal, forming the most common 
sculptural oruatneut of a eertuin class of temples in Nopal. And I 
observed to Dr. Wilson, that those eireinnstanees had led me to hope 
that some Nepalesio Pandit of the Baiiddha faitli would have been 
found capable of expounding the inscription :—an expectation in which, 
I added, I had been disappointed. If you examine the records of your 
museum, you will, I liope, find the Maihiali pillar and inscription; 
but, if not, and 1 still retain (of whieli I am doubtful) copies of them, 

1 will forward them to you ; and also, if you desire it, the Sagar 
inscription. 

K.athmundu, 24/A Aprils 1834. 


1 have just ascertained from Lokuamak Upauhya, the Nipalese 
Vakil, that there areJ^atlis in North Bchar, inscribed with the 

• Lieut. Burt’3 Bull, which crowned the Praydg Litth, is or rather was. I 
suspect from analogy, a Lion, 
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character No. *1, and, moreover, a DdhgAp, or hemispherical Banddha 
mausoleum and temple, in the sanxe,region. 

The first of the l*aths is the well known one near Bakra, in sight 
of the high road to Hajipur, and this is surmounted by a lion. The 
second is at Radiah, near Arahraj-Mahu Deva, district of Majhouali, 
and zeiiuadary pf Bettiah. and it has no lion. 

Tiic third is the Mathiih one. between tbe town of Bettiah and the 
Gandae, eight or ten mile-' (perhaps more) west, ami a little north, of 
Bchiah town. It has a lion, I find that my copy of the Mathiuh 
inscription is gone home ; you shall have a new one made, if you need 
it. And I have ordered drawings und iuseriptious to be taken from 
the other two pillars. 

r have likewise directed a drawing to he made of the Kesriab mound, 
wliicb is uruloubtodly a Banddha Dehgop or Citaityn, and such also is 
Uie Maiiikayala to]!e. There are srort^s of Uiem iii this valley. 


!).—IVote on Ih* Mathiah Liith Inscription. By Jas. IbuNbiic, *SVr. &fC. 

Since writing the above, Mr. IfoDosoN ban favoured me with a 
native drasving of the c(jhnnn near Bettliih, which is engraved as figure 
"J of Blale XW'lf.; and fi copy of the iii'^oriplion it hears is given at 
length in Plate XXIX. The accuracy of the copy from the MS. has 
been verified bv careful exaniinatioti, but the native engraver, to j?nve 
sjmee, has unfortunately earrieil on the whoh: text contiauou4y, so that 
it does not show the comnieiicoinent of each line according to the 

• ^ 'i 

original. This defect I lutvo oniieax oured to rcjnoily bv placij)g small 
figures to mark the beginning* of the linos, it was hardly worth while 
to re-engrave the whole plate. ‘ # 

The character of this inscription at ouce of bourse recognized to 
be,the same tie that of the Allahabad column and Fkiioz’s I.ath. The 
initial word of each paragraph was also soon pi^rc(;ivod to agree with 
tbe specimen given at the foot of Plate V. of the pro-sont volume—the 
identity cbntimiing even further than tbe five letters there marked, 
and extending, in all,the numerous cases where the loi*in occurs, to the 
following fii'tccn letters— 

The trifling variations which may be perceived in one or two of the 
readings of this sentence, which may be supposed to be some formula 
of invocation, are evidently attributable to errors of transcrijjtion. 

Upon carefully comparing the BcUiah in^c^iption with those of 

2 a 2 
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Allahabad and Delhi, with a view to find any other words which might 
be common either to two or to all three of them, I was led to a most 
important discovery; namely, that all three inscriptions are identically 
the same. Thus, the whole of the Bettiah inscription is contained 
verbatim in that of Fkiioz's liath, published in four consecutive plates, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches: and all that remains 
of the Allahabad inscription can with equal facility be traced in the 
same plates, with exception of the five short lines at the bottom, which 
appear to bear a local import. The last eleven lines of the east in¬ 
scription of the obelisk of Delhi have indeed no counterpart in the 
other two ; but this may be also owing to the destruction of the corre¬ 
sponding lines of these two texts, which happen to be, on them, the final 
and nethermost portion of the sculpture. 

To enable the reader to judge of the agreement of the three inscrip¬ 
tions, T have added to Plate XXIX., since it has been engraved, margi¬ 
nal references, to point out the corresponding sheets of the Delhi inscrip¬ 
tion. I have also marked all the variations, omissions, and redun¬ 
dances that occurred on a careful comparison of the two texts, omitting 
only the mere errors of vowel marks, the correction of which would 
have confused the already painful closeness of the writing. Consi¬ 
dering that the Bettiah inscription was taken down by a native artist, 
the errors of copying do not apjicar to be very numerous. There 
arc more considerable discrejiancios found on collating the Allahabad 
transcript of Lieut. Burt, with the original from Delhi, owing no 
doubt to its dilapidated condition. It ia a fortunate circumstance that 
the Delhi sculpture remained in so perfect a state of preservation, 
when it was first discovered and examined bv the Enirlish. It seems 
moreover to have been mqsl caiefully taken down by Captain Moark. 

On referring to my former note on the Allahabad column it 

will be remarked, that most of the anomalous letters, which 1 had 
thrown out of the classification of this alphabet in Plate V., are, on com¬ 
parison with the other texts, now reduced into simple and known 
forms, A few other remarks that occurred on passing my eye carefully 
over the whole three inscriptions, may perhaps help in determining 
the value of some of the letters. 

1, I asserted on that occasion that there appeared to be no com¬ 
pound letters :—several very palpable instances however occur in the 
Bettiah inscription, of double letters substituted for two single ones 
in the Delhi column. These are as follows ; 

In the fourth line of the Bettiah version is found to be substi¬ 
tuted for DX of the Dcllii text. In the first line the same substitution 
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with those of Allahabad and Delhi, 

is made, with the addition of one of the vowel marks, Jg for 5X- 
the eleventh line 4 <icciirs for /X : In the thirteenth, 1 for 4Jl • 
in the 28th, we find taking the place of : and the same con¬ 
tracted form occurs also in the Allahabad version (vide scheme of Al¬ 
phabet, Plate V.) The commonest double letter however in both these 
two texts is ({, which corresponds with XX ^f the original or Delhi 
column. 

Other contractions of less certainty may be remarked in the body 
of the inscriptions ; for instance, iff for ; 0€ for flO ; “t + + • 
It is probable tilso that ^ and , are contractions of 4A IA> 
though this is not borne out, like the others, by actual example of the 
separated letters. 

2. From the frequent and almost exclusive occurrence of X 
secondcii'Y consonant in the above enumeration of double letters, afs 

• V 

well 'as from its resemblance in form to the corresponding letter of 
the Gya alphabet (No. 2, see Plate VI.), 1 think a strong probability 
is establislied tliat this letter is equivalent to y or lEy of the Deva 
Nagnri alphabet. 

The other subjoined letter has a great analogy to the Sanscrit 
The letter, with which these two arc most frequently united, may with 
equal probability, be set down as otpiivalent to the Deva Nagari .v, 
whence the compounds may be pronounced to be ^ and the two 
perhaps of most eominou (jccurrence in the S-inscrit language. 

;j. The letters 6 and i nre found to be freipicnlly interchange¬ 
able in the inscriptions ; corresponding in this respect to thc^ and of 
the Nagarj alphabet, and strengthening the assumption just made, (r 
and It arc also very coiniiionly confounded, and it is most pro¬ 
bable that they arc the same letter. Thp triangle (No. 28 of the 

alphabet ill Hate V.) of the Delhi inscription, is invariably repre- 

sented by the half-moon letter 0 ^No. 13) in the Bettiah Lath, and 
therefore the former may be erased from llie al])]iabet : the anomaly 
of the same character, shaped like the letter V, proves on comparison 

to be the same letter as the foregoing. 

4. The letter )| (No. 14 of the ulphahet) is very commonly omitted 

in the Lath of Uettiah, especially when it occurs before No. 24. This 
character also is subject to no vowel inflections ; its variations of form 
though numerous prove to he merely accidental. 

5. In the Delhi text as printed in the Asiatic Researches the words 
are separated from each other, according to the European fashion. 
This circumstance is of great consequence, (especially as it is not ob. 
servable in the other two transcsipts.) because it enables us to form 
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some notion of the tenninatioris and inflections of the words. Thus 
wliere we perceive an instance, (and many such occur,) of five or six 
consecutive words ending in the same letters, we may fairly presume 
them to be connected in case and gender, like the long compound 
epithet of the second inscription described by Ur. Mill, (p. 260.) 

6. The characters most often forming the termination of words in 
the Delhi text, arc X 1, of both of which upwards of 40 in¬ 
stances occur. Next to them in frequency, come 1 , and 
about 20 of each: then ^ S» Ir about a dozen each; 

the other letters are comparatively rare as finals. It may be remarked, 
that the vowel inflection, which has been set down as e, is affixed to 
most of the fiiuil consonants, affording another argament in favor ot 
the language being Sanscrit. 

* 7. The order in which tlic inscription sliould be read is wu'ongly 
given ill Captain I1oaum*s ])latcs, where he makes the Ciist jiortion 
follow that of the norlli. That the north is the proper commencement 
is proved by its being the uppermost of the Allahabad colnran ; then 
follow the \vcst, the soutlfi and the cast respectively. 

For convenience of reference, I may here remark, tliat tlie first 
eight lines of the Allahabad T/ith ins(;ri])tion include to the tliird l(‘tter 
19th line, Plate X., Asiatic llesoarchos, vol. vii. They arc here cut ofl'liy 
the Persian inscription. The following half line, partially clipped on the 
upper surface of the letters, begins wnlh the eleventh h-tter of the four¬ 
teenth line, Plate XIII. of Delhi, The next three lines finish the same 
plate ; but three letters arc missing from the beginning of each line 
(owing probably to the peeling of the stone). 

The three following lines (13, 14, 1.),) correspond with tlic com- 
menceiuent of Plate Xll.^^ and also with llie uppermost part of the 
Bettiah inscription fa the present plate ; the three or four initial letters 
of each hue are here also cut olf bv some accident. 

Line 20 of Allahabad begins with the sixth letter of Plate XI. of 
Delhi, and the detached portions of Die neighbouring lines may easily 
be found in their respective places. 

In the second half of the Bettiah inscription (which should come 
first in the order of reading), one circumstance tends very much 
to perplex the comparison with that of Delhi, which is, that from 
the last letter of the 20th line onwards, the native copyist (at 
least 1 imagine the fault must be liis) has transposed every half line of 
the text, placing what by the Delhi column should be the last half 
of each line. This defect I have attempted to correct by placing inter¬ 
mediate figures over the first letter of each transposed passage : thus, the 
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order of the fij^urcs being now in the engraving 12, 13^> 13, 14|, 14, 
he., the order in wliicli the text should be read to make it agree wi-th 
tbe Delhi text is, 12, 13, 13^, 14, 14^, and ao on m ihc natural pro- 


gre.ssion of the tigiires. 

Tliesc circumstances prove how very important has been the dis¬ 
covery of the identity of the three inscriptions ; for when to the numer¬ 
ous errors of copying, is superadded the perj)lexing transposition in a 
compUcatcduianncr ofonehalf oflhe inscription now before us, wc may 
readily imagine the almost iiisu]>crable difticullies it would have pre¬ 
sented to a translator, even had he a perfect acquaintance with the 
al])hahet and language! The case is now very nuich altered, and those 
who have the desire to tignali/.c their learning and ingenuity by dccy- 
pliering the purport of the document, may go to work with perfect con¬ 
fidence, that by collation of the three manuscripts, he cun provide him¬ 
self with a faithful copy of the original type. Whoever also undertakes 
to make a facsimile of the oilier inscriptions stated by Mr. Hodgson to 
exist ill Bchar and Nepal, should have a copy of llie corrected version 
before him, that he may note tlic variation^ as he proceeds. 

Of the origin a:id nature of these singular columns erected at pla¬ 
ces so distant frojn cachotiior as Delhi, iVllahahad, llettiah and Patna, 
all hearing precisely the same inscription (as far as tlie unknown charac¬ 
ter is concerned), 1 will not venture to offer any speculations. Whether 


they murk the coiujuests of some victorious raja ;—whether they are as 
it wore the boumlary pillars of his dominions ;—or wliethcr they arc of 
a religious nature, hearing some important text from the sacred vo¬ 
lumes of the Buuddlusts or Brahmins, can only be sati^faetorilv solved 
by the discovery of tlu; language, lukI consequently the import these 
curious monuinojits arc intended to convey. The uew facts now 
brought to light, will 1 hope tend to facilitate this object, especially the 
discovery of the double letters \viiie?l, added to the mode of forming the 
vowels, leaves little doubt that the alphabet is a inudification of Deva 
Nagari, and the language Sanscrit^, as suggested by Mr. liooGsoN. 


* After scmling the above to the press, I was favored with an interesting Communi¬ 
cation from the Rev. Mr. Stkvknson, a distinguished Oncntali'^t,weUhnown as the au¬ 
thor of the Maharastra Graminuv, on the Ancient Insciiptious in the Caves of Carli, 
which is inserted as Art. IV. of the present number. Although I am not prepared to 
confirm in totot lie scheme of Mr. Stevknson’s alphabet, since when applied to the Al¬ 
lahabad inscription, it does not convert the context into intelligible Sanscrit,—it is most 
satisfactory to find that many of his equivalents for the ancient letters are the same as 
those to which tbe discovery of the double letters above described has led myself; atFord- 
ini^ thus, a stronger argument in favor of their being correctly interpreted. Of these it 
is only necessary to mention the s and the of which w e may now be quite certain. One 
more effort by a competent Pandit, with the aid jf Mr. .Stevenson’s labours, will 
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III .—Second Note on the Bliilsd hiscriptlon, Btj the same. 

An original facsimile of the inscription in the neighbourhood of BlrHsa, 
to which the foregoing note of Mr. Hodgson also alludes, was fortu¬ 
nately in his own keeping, and was transmitted to me for the purpose 
of having an accurate copy transferred to copper-plate. This has been 
done in Plate XXVllT. with the greatest care and fidelity, but still with 
little success as to useful result, further tluui the certainty now acquired 
that its character is the sauio as that of the Allahabad column No. ‘i, 
which from tlie circumstance of its occurrence on all the gold Kanouj 
coinw, we may properly distinguish by the title of “Kanouj Nagari." 
There is how'cvor a consideralile admixture of the more ancient cha¬ 
racter, so much ‘^o that the period of its sculpture might seem to form 
an intervening link in the history of the two alphabets. 

None of our orientalists have yet been able to make any thing of 
the J3hilsa or Sanchi inscription, although they are far from abandon¬ 
ing their attempts to decypher it. 1 am perhaps to blame in exhibiting 
it prematurely to the world before it has been read, but 1 justify 
myself in the reflection, that the more it becomes known the better 
chance have we of a solution of tlic enigma. We may find duplicate 
and triplicate versions of part or the whole in other places, as in the 

I 

remarkable example just brought to notice, and may thus correct 
dubious forms and render eiFaced ones legible. As the present inscrip* 

tion was a facsimile taken bv compressing the paper on the surface of 

( 

the stone, there can be no doubt of its exhibiting every impression 
precisely as it exists there ; hut every slight chip or flaw is also made 
manifest, and in a few cases the true letters may thus be rendered im- 
])erfoct. On the whole, however, it appears very authentic, and only 
difficult to read from the rude execution of the stone-cutter’s chisel. 
This inscription, it is known, belongs to a Rauddha edifice. A few 
months since Dr. SriLSBuuv scut us a native drawing of the scidpture 
ori One of the compartments of the same monument, which puts th$ 
'matter beyond doubt; for it represents the consecration of the chait^a or 
ileligope by a procession of nobles, priests, and votaries. This curious 
drawing is engraved in Fig. 1, Plate XXVll. Jt is much to be wished 
that some amateur artist would pay a visit to the spot, and bring away 
accurate drawings of the whole details of this highly interesting object 

doubtless unravel the whole mystery of the pillar inscription. It might, perhaps,-be 
deemed by some more prudent to make tills attempt before pubUshing the present 
notice ; but, it is precisely because I have not the necessary acquaintance with San¬ 
scrit myself, that 1 desire to make known generally the progress and results of fortu- 
itou'i discoveries, which may he of service to others iu their investigation of the in¬ 
scription* J. P. 
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of antiquity. One addition to its elucidation chance has enabled me 
to contribute. 

TJu; late Mr. S. V, Stacv jacked up at auction bomc oiii^inal sketch¬ 
es of architectural monuments inccntral India, sit^tied ** Uokritck, 1819.*^ 
Must of them are A\iThout any memorandum to explain to what nioiui- 
mcjits they belong*: but one of them fortunately bcavs tlic title “Plan of 
the Jain or Huddhaic Buildiu'; at Sanchee Kanikheru, on the west 
bank of tlie Ihdwa near Jllnlsa, called * Sas hnhoo ka IVUiha*** From 
the hand wrilin^^’ I slu)idd judge that the skeleh mu>t have been pre¬ 
pared by the late Dr, apparently for the guidance of ?oiuc person 

about to viMt the spot, [>n>bubly ('aj)tain IbiLL, 1 have introduced the 
]>lan and elevation in Piute XXXL as an ajqjropriatc accompaniment to 
the preceding plates. Some of the marginal notes arc worthy of being 
transcribed: 

*• In visiting this |;laec, rfimernber aPo to inquin' ftir stnnc buildings 
at a plnce called Jhlnnmh kaptthai\ three miles to the north-wesL of Oody- 
giri.*' “ 'riicK* i> also an unhnished (igure of a Imrsc ami a reeumheiit 

ligurc on an adjacent hill lu tlm direction marked M/’ “The arrow 

H points in the direction of Oodygiri, where there is a rock with some 
curiiHis sculpture, aiul apjrucntly t!ie tjuarry whence the stone of the 
pre-erd huiUllng was derived/* 

“ Iv points to a temple containing an image of Ihiddhii. 

L, to another of a similar nature. 200 \ardsofl*. 

N, to a smaller temple, 

A is the site of a pedestal imbedded in a '■jqiiare basement : near wliieh 
lie the broken parts of u large iinagi'. 

B, U. ami !i iO'c three images of Hadilhii within Hit: enclosure, 

C is a stamlirig figure, with a smalier tiguro liaviiig curly haii , on 
his left hand : resting on an elepliant^iu the right. • 

J) is a large broken jiillar, the su.n of tins pieces eveliHive of the 
capital, forming originally u single stone, measure 31 feet 10 inelics/' 
Whether or not this sketch was prepared for Captain F. it agrees 

precisely with the description pulihshcd liy him in the Calcutta dour- 
iKil of 11th July, 1819. This account has not appeared in any work 
of a more permaiumt nature, nor is it alluded to by Mr. Fuskink in his 
Dissertation on tlie Baiuldiia iuouunient‘3 of India, in the llouibay 
Transactions. I shall therefore make no apology fur reprinting it from 
Buckingham’s Journal, and if hereafter I am favored with any turtlier 
drawings of the antiquities in it^ neighbourhood, they sliall be added 
to the present plates. Cujitaiu Fkll talks of ' numerous insenjitioas/ 
especially one which gives the date of thecrect.oii. 18, or 40 B.(J. 
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This point requires to he confirmed by a facsimile of the document 
before it can he credited. If it were pos^^il)le to perforate the struc¬ 
ture without injury, some coins might probably be found deposited in 
the interior which would better serve to detcriiiine its antiquity, 

Desct'ipfion of an nnm‘nt and remarkabte Monvment, near Bhih&, 

Ou the iahle-lun<l of a ilelfichcd hill, from I5hi!.'<il four miles ami a half, 

in a south-we-sterly direction, is an ancient fabric, of a liemisphcrieal form, built 
of tlun layer> of rve(3-stone, in the nature of steps, without any cement, and to all 
appearance solid ; the outside of whicli has been fneed thr<»ui*;liout with a coat of 
chunam mortar, four inches thich ; most of this still rciuaius in perfect preserva¬ 
tion, but in one or two ])iacf'S a small jmrtiou lias been washed away b> the rain. 

The monument (fur sueh I sliall term it) is stretit^theued by a buttress of stone 
masonry, 12 feet high and / broad, all around tlic base, the measun*d cirnunfer- 
cnee of winch is 551 feet. IMio diameter of the superior surface is ih) feet, the 
ascent to which is easy by the assislaace of the projections of the dilfcrcnt layers. 
Originally it was crowned with a cupola, supported by pillars; hut the eupijla is 
now split, and lies, as well as the pillars, on the tup, A line drawn from auy 
given point of the base to the centre of the crown measures 112 feet. 

The weight, together willi the age and extent of tlu* structure, has forced a 
portion of the buttress to jut out and give way, by whieh ( liad a fair opportunity 
of fully determining that no cement has been used in the interior of it. 

From the dilferent. buildings near it having fallen into doe.iy, whilst this stands 
entire, together with its immense evtciit, wlucli would ralher aid dilapidation than 
otherwise, I am induced strongly to suspc.'t fe.nforeed by the general impression 
the structure made upon me whilst examining it, and an aperture appearing in 
every rcpicsentation of the monument, hculpiureil in the djih-rcnt compartments 
of the gate-ways, and even on dclaclicd stones), fh.it it is supported by internal 
pillars. If so, ^ap.irtments undotibledly e\i^t \v’i^hin, bi-^hly interesting, and 
worthy of being further examined. Indeed when youvi.wso large a mass of 
Btone, placed in such neat order, without unyeemeii: in the interstices, it must 
forcibly strike the most supcrJicial obhCiNcr, that inner suiiporters were re- 
ipii^ito to its complelipn, and were undoubledly use 1 jri Mic construction. 

This point I'ould not be ascertained ^withonl much time and labour, and would 
require aUo, I pi'csume, Uie acquiescence and couutcmiiu'e of tlic Nawdb of Bho- 
p4I, in whose territory it is siui.itcd ; but I conceive tlial no hesitaUon would bo 
made to this on the score of iis cceating jealousies, as tlic ironumeut is of a na¬ 
ture wliicli jircvents the orthodox Hindu from vjs'.ing it, and the Jainus, as well 
as every other class, have become Uilaliy mdilTcrcut re^-arding it. 

As dilapidaiion has commenced, the ravages of a few years, most probably, will 
cause the whole to fall into a imias of ruin, destroying the inner apartiiU’Uts and 
images, if any, and thus for ever depriving the curious from knowing what so woa- 
drriul a monument of human genius conrains. 

Jt U surrounded by a colonnade of granilo pillar?, 10 feet high, distant from 
each other a foot and a half, connected fiy p^uallcls also of granite, of an elliptical 
form, united by tenons, leaving an area of V2 feet clear of the base of the oiouu* 
ment, to which it strictly confonns. 
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At the east, Wf'st, arid north points, are ^ate-w'ays, plain paralMograms, the ex* 
treme briglit of each of n’liidi is -1<) tVet, and the breculili wiilim tlie perpendicu¬ 
lars, 9 feet. They all iiicasurK :i0 loot to tlu; linte’is, which are slightly curved and 
sculptured, with runlets of flowers. In (ho northern, gate-way, whieli is the, prin¬ 
cipal one, the lintel rosls on elephanls, four foci in height, richly caparisoiied, 
bori.c hy a piojeciing conn-v, Iti font, frOiU the caio. Tlu; pcrpeudiiuilars are di¬ 
vided into f'Mo* uocfpnl cDiupsirtaunit?; in roc lower are statues of doot*.wardens, 
in long loose dtapery, the left hand of each figure rcv.iiig on the left side, and the 
right grasping.-i balUc-iiiC ; their head drosses lire not mililte llie matted-hair 
tiara of Hindu dcrotccs, with the toiJ-Uuoc thrown foi w ird. 

Tin* other divisions .ivc filled n-s follows : In oiio is a groupo of females, some 
sitting, others kneeling in homage to a tree and altar, their hands ujiliftcd, tuid 
faces towards the tree, their countenances bearing marks of c.streine devotional 
fer\our. In another, the principal figure is a male, clothed in a long flowing gar¬ 
ment, resembling a surplice, standing with joined hands, and in the act o. adula¬ 
tion to the tree and altar, which tlirouidumt tiic i-cnlpturc appear lo be the objects 
of veneration. Tlii-^ male figure is attended by feuuiU's, some liolding umbrellas 
o\cr his head, ol';ei> using cliowries ; above these, on a level with tue top of 
the tree, arc miuII winged ligui'cs, making ollciings in censers. 

The drapery tlu’oughout the groupo is generally, for the females, a loiig flow¬ 
ing \cst, rc-jemblingth i! whicii we oh'-erve in (Jrcciun'.eulpLure ; tlirit of tlie males, 
li dit lower uariucuts from tJiu nav. I as far as the middle of tlie Hugh, tied with a 
knot ill front, and hanging down as low ns the instep, as iu the present Indian 
mode of dre>Mng. 'I'im upper part of lUe body is naked, without any mark of a 
sacerdotal thread ; and, with a very few e^ecl>llons, the head dress is a high turban, 

w’lrh plumes. 

In anolher compart,ment is a re’pi'e^eutaLion ot the monumrut, sui rounded by 
figures in groiipes, some stmding, others sluing cro-s-lc-gcd, others howing, all 
with joinefl h ind., and in the aet of wm.ship. On the monument, and resting on a 
square pedestal, arc three livers jutting out bcyoml . leh otacr, crowned hy a lofty 
umbrella, sup)>i>rU;.l by small winged liguros, naked, tlieir hand-, joined, and heads 

covered witli numerous serpent hoods. 

On entering the diiTerent gate-ways, is seen a sfhtne of Buddha, as large as life, 

Pfiated oross-lc^SJCd on a turons, which i.^supported liy lions couchant; the back 

of the image rests against the buttress, and has attendants on both hides using 
chaurSs All of these are much mutilated, and one ..s removed and thrown 

across the area. 

^’he perpendiculars of the western gate-way, are also divided into four unequal 
compartments ; in the lower arc statues of door-keepers, one of whom is armed with 
a mace : hi.s head dress, u helmet, without visor or plumes ; another division is filled 
wiUi groupes of figiu.'s sitting cross-legged, and .standing, their hands joined, and 
nil paying high homage to the .sacred tree and altar. In another is a small convex 
body in a boar, tlie prow of yvliioh is a lion’s head, and the stern the expanded tail 
of a fish, over which is suspended u long cable. In tlie boat are three male figures, 
two of whom are rowing, and the third holding an umbrella over tlie convex. The 
vessel is in an open sea, iii^ tlie midst of a tempest ; near it are figures swimming 
aud endeavouring by sazing piles, &c.to save tliemselvcs from sinking- One on the 

2 It 2 
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point of drowning, ia making an expiring effort to ascend tbe side ; tbe features of 
iill fully pourtray their melancholy situation. 

In another compartment is the sacred tree and altar, surrounded by groupes of 
figures, both male and female, some beating tympans, others playing cymbals, 
otliers dancing ; the winged figures before described attend above the groupes. 
The lintel of this gate-way is borne by the uplifted hands of five uncouth dwarf 
figures, five feet high, with thick lips and flat noses, their hair curly, and having 
large protuberant hclUcs, appearing as if on the point of being crushed beneath 
the immense burthen they are supporting ; in short, it is hardly possible to con ^ 
ceive sculpture more exprensive of feeling than this. 

A representation of the grand monument fills another compartment of one of 
the perpendiculars. (See i>late xxvii.) 

The eastern gatC’Wuyis of the same diirensions ns the others, with door-wardens 
armed with maces. Two of the comportments in crch perpendicular comprise a 
procession leaving the gates of a city in progress to tht^ free and altar, near which 
is a human being, his hands strongly corded .nbovr the wi ists, and held by another. 
The procession eon.sists of horsemen, footmen, eleplianls, and short-bodied cars, 
drawn by horses : the latter crowned with plnino.s, all hiijhly finished. The head¬ 
dress of the figures seated on the cars is the Koinari helmet, with the plumes and 
hair. The whole is preceded by footmen, armed with eireular shields and clubs, 
followed by a band of musicians ]d lying flutes. 'Die heud-dress of the groupenm- 
ning by the side of the. ears differs from that of all others, being a closely-fitting 
turban of circular folds, most exquisitely dclineaied, on the top of which is a small 
globular crown. 

Another compartment ia filled with figures of devotees of different orders, per¬ 
forming various penances. In another division are three figures, with long beards, 
(the only fignre.s of this description seen throughout the whole building,) seated in 
a boat in an open sea, at the bottom of wdiieh are seen \arious kinds of shells, alli¬ 
gators, \c. Underneath tlic ocean, and as if supporting it, are three male figures, 
and one female, t^ic. central mule figure with uplifted hands, and his bank outwards, 
the female in the act of praying to him. The whole of lhi\ groupeare dad in long 
loose vchts, and the head-dresses of the males resemble mitres. On both bides of 
the groupe are the winged figures, the tree, and altar. 

The lintel of this g£te-way is sujipo^ed by elephants, richly caparisoned, and 
resting on projecting horizontal cornices. 

The capitals of the several gate-ways are crowned by figures of lions, elephants, 
naked and clothed statues, and images of various birds and beasts. 

On the south, there is a plain entrance, near which is a double colonnade of 
quadrangular pillars, 20 feet high, most curiously set up, and forming an almost 
oval apartment. Near this lies a large obelisk, in circumference nearly equalling 
the LtUh of Firoz Sha'h, near Delhi. On the part which is uppermost, I could 
not observe any inscription ; it is worked with a string of flowers. 

At the door of the apartment above mentioned, is the lower part of a statue of 
PArswilnfith, smaller than those of Buddha in the gate-ways, resting on a throne 
which is supported by lions couchant on a pedestal, on which is an inscription, but 
BO much obliterated, that 1 could make nothing of it, although toe few letters that 
partially remain are Sanscrit. Near this is also a pillar, 14 feet high and 3j in 
circumference, crowned with lions and tigers. 
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In front of and about 60 feet from the eastern gate-way, lie the shafts of two 
obelisks, nbont 10 foot in length, broken from the bases, which formed an en¬ 
trance M feet in width ; on these I coniidenTly expected to find an inscription, hut 
was disappoint d. 

The whole has been surrounded by a stone wall, varying in distanee from the 
monument, from 60 to 400 feet. His 12 feet tbiek, and 8 feet high, built without 
cement ; at the four intermediate points were gate-ways, similar to but on a small¬ 
er scale thou those in the colonnade around the monument. 

The w'oll has fallen into genenil decay, and only one gate-way now remains 
which is on the n(»rth>ed8t. 

In the uijper eompartraents of the perpendiculars are female figures, naked and 
fettered, supporting on their heads a circle divided into 27 equal parts ; there arc 
also figures holding snakes, standing close to a small relievo represeutation of Ibe 
monumonf, in the body of wbieli is a small aperture. This, as I have before said, 
serves'to strengthen the opinion of apartments existing within. The lintel is 
slightly sculptured with circles of flow’crs in the same manner as in the others, ft 
is supported by five uneouth dwarf tmages, with thick lips, curly hair, and their 
features evovossivc o\' the immensity of tl»eir burthens. 

'J’Jicupiur parallels arc beautifully sculptured witiv hooded serpents, passing 
Ihrough llicin in spiral wreallis. In that j>art of tlie outer hall which is slill en¬ 
tire, arc ‘null! flat-roofcd apartments, 12 feet square, in most of which arc large 
mutilated images of lluddlia. 

In a larger apartment, wdiich stands opposite the eastern entrance to the monu¬ 
ment, the roof of which is Hat, and supiiorted l)y a double row of granite pilasters, 
is a gigantic statue, the profile of tliefa(‘e measuring i:i inches from the fore-curls to 
the chill; the nose and lips arc much disfigured, and both arms are broken oflf 
below the cdbows. This appears to have been uiorehiglily finished than any other. 
In the same apartment, on the right, is an iiimge of Brahma, with the sacerdotal 
thread, Uie front face mutilated ; the remaining, as well a.^ all the tiaras, in excel- 
leni preservation. It measures three feet and a half from the thrt^nc, which is sup- 
poitrd on two cobra capclhis. 

At Ihe bottom, and in the centre of the supporters, which are diamond-cut, are 
alto-relievo figures of the Brahmitnical order, theimhodies thrown back in the act of 
attempting to avoid the heads of the servients, which arc dot expanded, but pro- 
eting from nnder the throne, and turned as if endeavouring to ascend the co¬ 
lumns. 

On projecting pedestals, and in a line with the diadem, arc small figures of Pdr- 
swiinktli, crorts-Ieggpd ; another also crowns the centre. This is the only sfatue 

of tlic Bralinianical myfliology which I observed throughout the different subject* 
of sculpture. In a corner of the same apartment, is an image of Parswdnath, over 
which arc five expanded serpent-hoods, the only one which possesses this distin¬ 
guished mark. 

1 was highly gratified at finding, on one of the pilasters, a Sanscrit inacription, 
with a date, which determined the structure to have been completed in the I8th 
year of the Samvat aera, or 40 years anterior to the birth of our Saviour. 

There are numerous inscriptions on different parts of the colonnade around the 
monument, in a c^jaracter almost totally unintelligible to me, though some of the 
characters are Sanscrit. 1 have taken fac-aimilea jof a few. 
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Inscription on tho Iron Pillor at Delh{, 

About a qxiarter of-a mile to the northward'of this mobument, is another^ exact'* 
1y similar to it in slkape, but smaller, and built of free-stone, without any cement, 
cRcli layer closely fitting, and not projecting over each other as in the former ; nei¬ 
ther h}is tins been covered ^nth a coat of mortar.* It has a buttress, which mea¬ 
sures roumHithc base ^46 feet; t^e diameter of the superior surface, 19 feet. It is 
in perfect repair, not'a stone having faHen, and l^'surrounded by a colonnade of 
-granite pillar^, of fhe same description as that encompassing the large one, giving 

a'clear area of 8 feet. 

« 

, Almost every stone of this Imars an inscription in characters similar to each 
other; there is no sculpture, nor gate-ways, but numerous stones lie strewed 
around in the vicinity of both monuments, bein^ parts of columns, capitals, mutU 
: lated images of Buddha, ])cdcstals, tablets covered with sculptured figures ut' horse¬ 
men^ elephants, lions; and alm’ost obliterated inscriptions, &c. There is no re- 

• servoir for water, nor a single well within the whole enclosure, nor on the hill; 
but there U a pueVa tank, and several wells lined with masonry, about a mile from 

■the monumefits, both of which arc undoubtedly co-eval. 

Any antiquary, skilled in research, would here find employment and amusement, 
for some tunc ; even the taking fac-similes of the numerous old Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions that I observed, {and more would perhaps be found if sought for,) would oc¬ 
cupy some days, I lament exceedingly ray want of sufficient ability in the art of 

• drawin<>^ to do justice to the finished style of the sculptures ; and also my 

deficiency in technical knowledge, and in expcriebcc in the power of descriptiou, 
for which these monuments afford ample scope. 

Tliese defects, together with the \cry limited time I possessed for inspection, 
will, I fear, render my account less satisfactory than I could wi-li: indeed i am 
'fully aware my description can convey hut a very faint idea of the magnifieence of 

• such stupendous slriictures, and exquisitely finished sculpture,—but as 1 know of 
no prcviims description of them that has been given to the world, I have been 
emboldoned to send it.you with all its iinperfections on its head. 

t. 

IlasingahAdf Jan* HI, 1819. E. FELL. 


' IV .—JnscriiHion on the Iron Pillar at Delhi 

(i 

Having prepared; also in Plate %XX, an engraving of the inscrip- 

tion on the Iron Pillar at Delhi from a facsimile taken by the late 
Lieut, \Vii,LiAM EiitiOT, of the ’27th ilegt. N. I., at the request of the 
Rev. Dr. Mill, I tlhnk it as well to insert it in this place, although 
unprepared' to give any account of its contents. Many of the letters 
agree with those of the Canouj alphabet, bvit the general aspect of 
them, I think, has greater conformity to thci classical-Deva Nagari. 

Those who are acquainted, with San^^It are.invited to aid in 
decyphering it. The first-few letters .appear to^ contain figures, 
probably conveying'the datebf the monument. j. p. 
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V .—Restoration and Translation of some Inscriptions at the Caves 

of Carli, by the Rev, J. Stevenson, 

[In a letter to the Secretary, read at the Meeting of the 5th Nov.] 

I liave the pleasure to send you a copy of some of the inscriptions 
engraved on the excavated temple at Karli, near Puna (Poonah), along 
with an alphabet for decyphering them, and a translation. 

It is now about a year since I first began to search, among the learn¬ 
ed natives of this place, for a key to these inscriptions; but I was pro- 
vokingly sent by the Marathas to the Kanarese, and by them again 
to the T^mulians, and so on, without any result in an endless succes¬ 
sion. [ then made a collection of all the alphabets used on this side 
of India, and made the attempt, through means of them, to decypher 
the inscriptions; but still with no encouraging success. While en¬ 
gaged in these attempts, happily the March No. of your Journal was 
sent me by a friend, and through the aid it afforded me, in Airnishing 
me with the alphabet of Inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad Pillar, 
with some little assistance from the sources above mentioned, I have 
been able to dec\q)her some of our inscriptions; and hope that if you 
have not found the key to the character of Inscription No. l,Tny alpha¬ 
bet may carry you several steps towards its attaiument. and so repay 
the debt I owe for the assistance derived from your Journal. 

Indeed I think the first 13 letters on the Allahabad stone, repeat¬ 
ed again in lines 5th and 8th, and several times on the Delhi pillar, 
may, without much difficulty, be read as containing an j^ddress, proba¬ 
bly to the Sun, in j)ure Sauskrita, us follows : 

which perhaps may be translated ns follows :—“ Tn the two ways (of 
wisdom and works ?) with all speed do 1» approach the resplendent 
receptacle of the ever-moving lumiiif^iis radiance." [ do not liowcver 
enter farther upon the dcc'vphering of the inscriptions, found on the 
banks of the Gauges. Many important duties prevent me from allot¬ 
ting much time to studies of this nature, and the time I can spare for 
such a purpose, will be better spent iu endeavouring to ilUicitlalc the 
history of the Daklian (Deccan), from the numerous inscriptions in 

tliis, and the other ancient character, which are to be found np and 
down the country; assured, that the learned iu Calcutta will soon re¬ 
veal to us whatever mysteries the Allahabad and Delhi pillars conceal. 
The inscriptions marked (A) (B) and (E), are iu a letter of a difier- 
ent cast, and of about twice the size, of the others ; and I almost fancy 
them somewhat more modern than the construction of the cave; but 
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the others, from the position they occupy, the apparently more ancient 
cast of tlie letter, and the damage they have sustained from time, are 
evidently coeval with the excavation of the temple. The other inscrip¬ 
tions on the temple, which I have not sent you, are all more or less 
imperfect, and are retained at present for farther investigation; as is also 
an inscription found in an adjoining cave written in the same cliaracter 
as No, 2, of the Allahal)ad pillar. The inscription A is all contained in 
one line of about 12 feet long, and the height of each of the letters is 
about five inches. 

I give you no description of the temple itself, as I am informed that 
a particular description of it, will soon be published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. It seems only necessary to 
say, that the images inside are all of the Buddhist class, while on the 
outside, the Buddhist and Br^hmanical are intermixed with one another. 

From the inscriptions already decyphered, the following facts may, I 
think, be gathered. 

1st. That the temple in question was excavated sixteen and a half 
centuries ago. The inscription (B), which contains the date, seems 
coeval with the sculptured images, and though in several places a little 
defaced, that part of it whicli contains the numeral figures, and a few 
letters both before and after, are happily in a state of perfect preserva¬ 
tion. In order that no doubt might rest on this important point, 1 
kept the inscriptions by me for two months, after decyphering them, 

and at last made a journey in the midst of the rains to the place, in 

order to ascertain whether or not my friend Lieutenant Jacob had co¬ 
pied them with perfect accuracy, before mentioning publicly the dis¬ 
covery I had made. The result of that examination was quite satis¬ 
factory, and left a full conviction on my mind, that there w^ould be no 
doubt about the numeral ^gures. As to the era being any other than 
that of Shalivahaka, though thaf is not quite clear from the inscription 
taken singly, the mention of one of his successors by the unambiguous 
title, of '* Ruler of the Shakas,” in an adjacent inscription, of the same 
cast of letter, carries this point also beyond all reasonable doubt. 

2nd. It seems evident that Shalivahana’s empire in the Dakhan, 
continued in great splendour, in ^ persons of his successors, for at 
least a hundred years after the commencement of his era, as is plain" 
from their executing works of so much labour and expence. 

3rd. It would appear, that the Buddhist was the religion at that time 
most favoured by the ruling party, though the Brahmans, probably from 
their extensive influence among the lower orders, were thought of suffici¬ 
ent consideration, to have some of their images admitted into the society 
of the deified sages. 
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4fch. That the Shakos did not come in numbers sufficient to stip- 
plant the language or literature of the Brahmans, whose learned lan¬ 
guage, the Saiiskrita, they adopted to carry the memory of their 
deeds down to posterity. 

5th. That since a character much simpler, and less artificial than 
the Deva N%ari, was in use for writing the Sanskrita language over 
all the western parts of India, it, and not the Deva Nagari, was, roost 
probably, the character in which the Vedas, and most ancient composi¬ 
tions of the Hindus, were first committed to writij|^; and should those 
writings ever be carefully studied, and need conjectural criticism, this 
ancient character will also require to be studied. 

6th. That the Arabic numeral cyphers had been introduced into 
India at the period above mentioned. The figure for one, and the two 
zeros in inscription E, are formed very nearly as they are formed in 
the Dakhan at the present day, and are united by a kind of hyphen as 
is still customarv, 

7th, That great caution must be exercised in admitting local tradi- 
tions, in regard to such distant times. The universal tradition among 
the inhabitants of the Dakhau is, that all these caves were formed by 
the sons of Pa'ndu, when in banishment, wandering about the country; 
and I was at first inclined to believe, that when the Paudavas came 
to power, they might so perpetuate the memory of the places of their 
former retreat; but the temple at Karli belongs to a much later era, as 

we have seen, and probably the same ia the case with those also at 

Verdi, (Ellora,) some of which greatly resemble it. The truth is, that 
it would be too much for modern Brahmans to allow, that those who 
rejected the divine authority of the Vedas, could perform works, which 
the orthodox Hindus of modern times cannot qqual, even though it should 
be at the cxpence of making the Pandavas encodiragers of atheism. 

I make no remarks on the proper names of kings, in the inscriptions, 
as I do not know that we have any lists of the descendants of Sha'ln 
va'hana, that can be depended on. In proper names where the letters 
are not perfectly distinct, doubt must remain, from the absence of all 
aid from the construction and context. 

That your efibrts for the promotion of science may be still more and 
moM instrumental in clearing away the mists with which the Hindus 
have.enveloped the history of their nation, and become the means of 
arousing many of them also to the zealous pursuit of true knowledge, 
is the ardent wish of Your obedient servant, 

Poona, 17th Sept. 1884. J- Stbvbnson. 

[The inscriptions will be found in the following page.] 
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TraMhiim of ame hotrij^iota at tha Coem of CarU. 

Vac^mle of sme of the Inacriptim fmnd on the txmoaUd Temple 
near CarlU ^ith the same in modern Deva Ndgari, 

(A) Inscrifim on the cornice in the northern recess of the vestibule, 

l!S 1E vJy AB Jti IA K L l/bJ ^ IJ 0 {jh’E f "b R V i 

(BJ Inscription on the cornice in the southern recess of the vestibule, 

41 

fC) Inscription on the front of the Temple, 

UAE2.i;5f^XXJ.a'(l;>:i>;UU/\UAU/UAU;4>Ob'Ji^V'Cr|^TiT K/iyry+I E' 

18 ^(J h(U,l^X y vJ , 

wnre^Tfi:»rr»hTri5i^?i! 

f«tl»r^iir5nTT9WJrt»rTO«iiTf^ifK^nniprmraftw 

(DJ Another Inscription on the front of the Temple, 

C,yAJ-rEr'^A?'.MrO&IDtAhVlf>j^^iOh 

Tr u per l-o-o oU M,0 a X I>JA 

tf U Ij ^ 5 3 Z 4' vs 

1 ni3fsf7T^tr^i«u [ Jim: ] 

(EJ Inscription on the Pillar in front of the Temple. 

ifi b ?i/^H Ajb Hr^ ^AI^* ,01 Cr©A tfi 

Alphabet as far as deciphered, 

+ f\y\DET\AoX 06 l»Uai)J!u;Xllr^n'Aa 8 ATj 9 EL^lJJ<^i 

^ n T^sit IT stJinMv ^ k ^ 

[The Tovrelfi resemble those of Alphabet 2 of tlie Allahabad Plate, VJ 
Translation of the above Inscriptions, 

(A)To tkte Triad. I,ABOOHANA,lordaf Jambudwipa (India), tbeobtaioer Of vic¬ 
tories, of a truly victoriooa diapOMtion, the commander of the world, thewheriaher 
of the earth, and exalted above paradise, alaughter every foe that rises ||teuaBt me. 

(S) Bleasiogfl attend tbee. Purify thyself. 

(C) Garoa, the ruler of the Shakos, lord of the world-born* eaitb, though 
fleet as the wind.eqaalling arrow, moves on deliberately, paralysing the senses of 
wetj one who does not fall down before him. Tne ruler of the Shakas, who is 
faithful to hia word, has a body of guards to proclaim dcbtructiou and penalties; 
but where destruction is not merited, he carries off the highest kind of renown in 
preseiving^ 


.* See Matiya Porana. 
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Rem^rha on Uemuaufs R&disw of 

(D) Where the mae-dauj^htering demon Old-AgOr unmdnee povfer^ and mut¬ 
tering hoarsely, might, formerly, frantic, roam amid the horrid world-destroying 
devils, there, daring the cnrrency of the year of the prosperous cherisher of the 
world, (Sha^liva^bana) 100*, this mountain-topping, hell-opposing, divine her¬ 
mitage [was constructed], that the assembly of the illustrious immortals, and 
every noble and pious personage, might there take up their abode. 

(£) Blessings attend thee. O Devotee, of an auspicious spiritual mind, having 
an unimpeded utterance, who art purified, and sound in all thy members; thou 
who art journeying towards our Supreme Lord, thou art now approaching the 
door.—Blessings attend thee. 

[Mr. Stsvbnson has, since the type for the above was ca]j|favored me with a litho¬ 
graphic copy of the same Inacriptions, which differs lu one or two triflifig forms from 
the above. The transcript in Ndgari has been corrected by the lithographic versi¬ 
on,—J. P.] 

VI .—Rmarks on Jkf. Remu&at's Review of Buddhism. B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq. Resident at the Court of Nepal, 

I resume my notice of Rkhusat’s speculations on Buddhism in the 
Journal des Savans. 

He observes, On ne seroit pas surpris devoirque, dans ce syst^me, 
la formationt et la destruction des mondes soient present's comme les 
resultats d'une revolution perpetuelle et spontande, sans fin et sans 
interruption and afterwards remarks, " II y a dans le fond m^me des 
idees Bouddhiques une objection centre I'eteniite du monde que les 
theologiens de cette religion ne semblent pas avoir prdvue. Si tous 
les 6tres reutroient dans le repos rdel et definitif k Tiustant que les 
pli^nomknes cesseroient et disparoitroient dans le sein de Texistence 
abaolu, on congoit un terme ou tous les 6tres seroient devenus Buddha, 
et ou le monde auroit cess^ d'exister,” 

This Buddha, it is said, is “ Tintelligence infinie, la cause souveraine, 
dont la nature est un effet.” ^ 

Now» if there be such a supreme immaterial caus^ of all things, what 

is the meaning of alleging that worlds and beings are spontaneously 
evolved and revolved ? and, if these spontaneous operations of nature 
be expressly allowed to be incessant and endless, what becomes of the 
apprehension that they should ever fail or cease ? 

As to the real and definitive repose, and the absolute existence, 
Spoken of. they are as certainly and customarily piedicated of Diva na-, 
ftira by the Swabhivikas, as of God or Adi Buddha, by the Aiswirikas; 
tcfl|||bh two sects respectively the two opposite opinions confounded 
byraMusAT exclusively belong. 

^ *A.D.17a 

4 * 

t question of formation is a very different one from that of continuanoe. 
Tet Rkmusat would seem to have confounded the two. See the passage beginning 
” Mais ce qul merite d’etre remarqu^.” 
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•^Agaiiii *' Tout est vide, tout est delusion, pour rintelligence supreme 
(Adi Buddha, as before defined). L* Avidy£ seul donne aux choaes <hi 
moQde sensible une sorte de realitd passagfere et purement phenomenal/’ 
Avidyi, therefore, must, according to this statement, be entirely depend¬ 
ant on the volition of the one supreme immaterial cause; yet, im¬ 
mediately after, it is observed, on voit, h travers des brouillards d'un 
langage fenigmatique, ressorter I'id^e d’une double cause de tout ce qui 
etiste, savoir I'intelligence supreme (Adi Buddha) et TAvidyfi ou 
matifere/' But the fact is, that Avidyfi is not a material or plastic cause. 
It is not a substance, but a mode—not a being, but an afiection of a 
being—not a cause, but an effect, Avidya, I repeat, is nothing pri¬ 
marily causal or substantia]: it is a phenomenon, or rather the sum of 
phenomena; and it is ‘^made of such stuff as dreams are.” In other 
words, phenomena are, according to this theory, utterly unreal. The 
Avidydlists, therefore, are so far from belonging to that set of philoso¬ 
phers who have inferred two distinct substances and causes from the 
two distinct classes of phenomena existing in the world, that they 
entirely deny the justice of the premises on which that inference is 
rested. 

Rkmusat next observes, Les effets mat£riels sont subordonnds 
aux effets psychologiques”—and in the very next page we hear that 

on appelle lois lea rapports qui lient les effets aux causes, tant dans 
rordre physique que dans I'ordre moral, ou, pour parler plus exacte- 
ment, dansTordre unique, qui constitue Tunivers.” 

Now, if there be really but one class of phenomena in the world, it 
must be either ^the material, or the immaterial, class: consequently, 
with those who hold this doctrine, the question of the dependence or 

independence of mental upon physical phenomena, must. In one essen¬ 
tial sense, be a mere fa^oii de parler. And I shall venture to assert, 
that with most of tffe Buddhists—^vrhoae cardinal tenet is, that all phe¬ 
nomena are homogeneous, whatever they may think upon the further 
question of their reality or unreality—it is actually such. 

It is, indeed, therefore necessary joindre la notion d'espril" 
before these puzzles can be allowed to be altogether so difficult 
as they seem, at least to be such as they seem ; and if mind or soul 

have no name in the Chinese language," the reason of that at least 
is obvious; its existence is denied; mind is only a peculiar modifi^^n 
of matter; et Tordre unique de Tunivera e’est Tordre phyjPFl 
Not 50 years since a man of genius in Europe declared that “ the 
universal system does not consist of two principles so essentially differ¬ 
ent from one Another as matter and spirit ; but that the whole must be 
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of jSomc uniform composition; so tlmt the material or immaterial part 
of the system is superfluous.*’ 

This notion, unless I am mistaken, is to be found at the bottom of 
most of the Indian systems of philosophy, Brahmauical and Buddhist^ 
connected with a rejection in some shape or other of phenomenal reality^ 
in order to get rid of the difficulty of different properties existing m the 
came fmketker mind or matter) and in the effect^. 

The assertion that material eflecls are subordinate to psycho¬ 
logical** is no otherwise a difficulty than as two absolutely dis¬ 
tinct substances, or two absolutely distinct classes of phenomena, 
are assumed to have a real existence; and I believe that there 
is scarcely one school of Bauddha philosophers which has not denied 
the one or the other assumption; and that the |>revalent opinions 
include a denial of both. All known phenomena may be ascribed to 
mind or to matter without a palpable contradiction; nor, with the single 
exception of extent, is there a physical phenomenon which does not sem 
to countenance tlic rejection of phenomenal reality. Hence the doc¬ 
trines of Avidya and of May&; and I would ask those whose musings 
are in an impartial strain, whether the Bauddha device be not as good 
a one as the Br^hmanical, to stave off a difficulty which the unaided 
wit of man is utterly unable to cope with ? 

Questionless, it is not easy, if it be possible, to avoid the use of words 
equivalent to material and psychological; but the tenet obviously in¬ 
volved in the formal subordination of one to the other class of 
phenomena, when placed beside the tenet, that all phenomena are homo¬ 
genous, at once renders the former a mere trick of words, or creates an 
irreconcileable contradiction between the two doctrines, and in fact 

Rkmusat has here again commingled tenets held exclusively by quite 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, • 

If I have been held accountable forborne of the notions above remarked 
on, I suspect that these my supposed opinions have been opposed by 
something more substantial than " des arguties mystiques.*’ Reuubat 
expressly says, “ M. Hodoson a eu parfaitement raison d* admettre, 
comme base A.\x systeme entier, I'existence d’un scul 6tre souverainement 

* Rehusat desired to know how the Buddhists reconcile multiplicity with unity^ 
relative with absolute, imperfect with perfect, variable with eternal, nature with 
intelligence ? 

1 ||j|iwer; by the hypothesis of two modes—one of quiescence, the other of actif 
vity. 'But when he joins ** I'csprit et la matidre" to the rest of his an^theses, 1 
must beg leave to say the question is entirely altered, and must recommend tb^ 
cap^pus to a consideration of the extract given in the text from a European philo- 
sq^ey of eminence. Not that I have any sympathft^with that extravagaace» 
that 1 wish merely to state the case fairly for the Buddhists. 
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pCMT^it et intelligent, de c^ui qa' il nomme Adi Buddha/’ Now, 1 must 
crave leave to eay that I never admitted anytUng of the sort; but, on 
the contrary, carefully pointed out that the * systfeme entier* consists of 
four systems, all sufficiently different, and two of them, radically so-— 
viz. the Swabh4vika and the Aiswirika. It is most apparent to me 
that Rbmubat has made a melange out of the doctrines of all the four 
schools; and there are very sufficient indications in the course of this 
essay that his principal authority was of the Swabhivika sect. 

In speaking of the two bodies of Buddha he remarks, that “ le veri¬ 
table corps est identifi^ avec la science et la lot Sa substance m^me 
est la science (Prajni)/’ He had previously made the same observation. 
** Le loi m^me est son principe et sa nature/’ Now those who are 
aware that Prajnd (most idly translated law, science, and so forth.) is 
the name of the great ^naterial cause*^ can have no difficulty in reaching 
the conviction that the Buddhist authority from whence this assertion 
was borrowed,—* of Frajni being the very essence; nature, and prin¬ 
ciple of Buddha,’—^belonged to the Swabh4vika school, and would have 
laughed at the co-ordtnafe doctrine of his translator, that Buddha is the 
sovereign and sole cause, of whom Nature (Prajn£) is an effect. 

The Swabh4vika Buddhas, who derive their capacity of identifying 
themselves with the first cause from nature, which is that cause, are as 
all-accomplished as the Buddhas of the Aisw&rikas, who derive the 
same capacity from Adi Buddha, ujho is that cause. 

In this express character of sovereign cause only, is the Adi Buddha 
of the Aisw&rikas distinguishable, amid the crowd of Buddhas of all 
sorts; and such are the interminable subtleties of the ' syst^me entier’ 
that he who shall not carefully mark this cardinal point of primary 
causation, will find all others unavailing to guide him unconfusedly 
through the various labyrinths of the several schools. 

Did Rvhvsat never meet with passages like the following ? 

And as all other things and beings proceeded from Swabhiva or 
nature, so did Vajra, Satwa, Buddha, thence called the self •existent*^ 

V Frairitiswari i/j Prajnd ; and again, JOhhranaimiha Hi DHarmu, Dhxrma is 
a Bjnonyrae of Prajn4. Prajnd means Supreme Wisdom. MHioBe ? Nature’s—and 
Nature’s, as the sole, or only as the plastic, cause. 

So, again, Dhatuna means morality in the abstract, or the moral religious code 
of these religionists, or material cause, in either of the two aenses hinted at above; 
or, lastly, material effects, viz. versatile worlds. These are points to be settled by 
the context, and by the known tenets of the writer who uses the one or other 
1 and when it is known that the very texts of the 9*ld>hhvikaa, differently 
(lilterpreted, have served for tho basis of the Aiswdiika dootrinei 1 p^resume no far¬ 
ther eaveto can be required. 
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£veti th6 Swabh&vikad have their Dhyiai BaddhaS^ aikl theJt triad* 
ihdading* of course* an Adi Buddha. Names therefore* are of little 
weight; and unmeasured epithets are so profusely scattered on every 
hand that the practised alone can avoid their snare. I did not admit a 
Theisfic school* because I found a Buddha designated as Adi* or the first; 
nor yet because 1 found him yclept* infinite* omniscient, eternal, and so 
forth; 6uf because I found him ex{^licitly contradistinguished from 
nature* and systematically expounded as the efficient cause of all. Nor 
should it be forgotten that when t announced the fact of a Theistlc sect 
of Buddhists, 1 observed that this sect was* as compared with the 
Swdbhavika, both recent and confined. 

If, in the course of this* and the three preceding letters, 1 have 
spoken harshly of Rbmusat’s researches, let it be remembered* that I 
conceive my labours to have been adopted without acknowledgment, as 
well as my opinions to have been miserably distorted, I have been most 
courtepiesfy told* that the learned of Europe are indebted to me for the 
name of Adi Buddha T* The inference is palpable that rAat is the extent of 
the obligation. Such insidious injustice compels me to avowin the face of 
the world my conviction that* whatever the Chinese and Mongolian 
works on Buddhism possessed by the Fiench Savans may contain* no 
intelligible views were thence derived of the general subject before my 
essays appeared, or could have been afterwards* but for the lights those 
essays afforded*. I had access to the original Sanscrit scriptures of the 
Buddhists, and they weie interpreted to me by learned natives* whose 
hopes hereafter depended upon a just understanding of their contents. 
No wonder therefore* and little merit* if I discovered v8ry many things 
inscrutably hidden from those who were reduced to consult barbarian 
translations from the most refined and copious of languages upon the 

most subtle and interminable of topics, and who ^ad no living oracle 
ever at hand to expound to them fhe dark signification of the written 
word—to guide their first steps through the most labyrinthine of human 
mazesf. 

For the rest* and personally^ there is biensfeance for biens^ance* and 
a sincere tear dropped over tlie untimely grave of the learned Rbmubat. 

* The case U altered materially notv, because my original antbi^ities, wbiok 
Stand for less in need of living interpreters, are generally accessible. 1 have 
placed them in the hands of my countoymen and of others, and shall be happy to 
procure copies fbr any individual, or body of persons, in France, who may desire to 
possess them. 

^ 1 b^ to propose* an ato eiperimeatam eruois, the oelbbrated text-^Fo Dhar* 
the amasriha. If the several thgittic, atheUde, and scepdoel 
meaniage wrapped up in these few words, can be reached throns^ Chinese or Mon¬ 
golian translations nninterpreted by living authorities, 1 am content to oontidar 
uy argument worthless. • 
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J^y Lanoblot WOAftfMH, C, S,. A»t. Res. at R^op4I. 

*'M&y 1 reqae$t tiMtt yQa^vj^f>d *R ^ciii(!^<a»>to give inBerticm in your 
Journal to ti^teacooMpBU^ing fern verees/^xtraoted from the GohidhySya, 
or TuteftiUe on the CHobefl, l>y ^AHS3k^».1tAt Hindu Af^tronomety 

^ho flotiririind «bout 800 yeA% ^jo/ 
in order to make the tenor ttie UF^npieiitft here used by Bita'skar 
A'ch/rta inteUigiUe to readers gesernllyy it may be proper in the first 
place* bnefly to notice the popular belief and tenets entertained with 
regard to the earth and the system of tbeworldi (for to these Ssubjects 
my remarks will be confined,) by the two grand clmises of Hindus here. 
HO boldly and ably exposed by tiiia celebrated Astronomer. 

The Hindus of India seem to have been at the time when he 
wrote, as at the present day, divided into three grand classes; vu, lst> 
the iJfluns or Bauddhas* followers of the Bauddha Sdtras; 2nd, the 
followers of the Bratuninioal lor PurdOic system; and 3rd, the j>otishia 
or followers of the Siddhdntas or Astronomical system. 

The Jains at that time maintained, and still mamtam, that the earth 
is a fiat piine of immense extent; that the central portion of it, called 
Jmnbudwip, it surrounded by innumerable seas and islands, which 
enddsopass it in the form of belts; that the earth now is, and has been, 
siime its fiint creation, fallihg downwards in space; tliat there are two 
atinSitwo tOOiliOiBp and two sets of corresponding planets and constella- 
ttptM; viz* 1st, for the use of that part of the earth l 3 nng to the north 
tctf the mountaitt Merfi, believed to be in the centre of Jambudwip , and 
the other for the use of the southern half of the world. The moon 
they believe to be above the sun, Iwit only 80 yojans*, Meicu- 
sry, four yojans b^ond tSe moon; and Venus, to be three yojans 
beyond Mercury, The Jam baflyas, scattered through the cities 
and towns of R^putdni, Mdiwd, Guzerdt, and the north-west pro- 
vinoea of Hindusthdn, profess this bsUef. The opulent Mdrwdrf 


merchants and bankers/whom we find established at the three presi¬ 
dent^* and in all Wge cities of India, dre also chiefly of this per- 
wuudhti* *Sbmx Gur^ aralSke Jattis; the Sarangis are also a strict^ 
seotpMti* a 

And. The iollowere of the Parana heUfiyein a system very little 
sdltfiyuinSHKnn* that of the Jeans. They also maintain that ihe earth' 
is k circular |ilpne/having the golden mountain idetrd in its centre; 
tbat1^|h w <^res of yc^ans m superficial di^Nlltert thpt Jsndm** 

itumediutelf mnrroundB Merd, 

* A yi^an is four oCs. 
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cnn lakh of yojans in width t Ah 9 t ttfets &Ptip iftrrouiided hy a nen 
of salt-water, also one lakh of yojana in width j that this salt sea is 
encompassed by a second dwfp of >tWQ lakhs of yojanfl in breadth, and 
it again by a sea of sagar-cane juice of the same width; that hve 
other belts of alternate islands and seas (each island being of double 
the width of its predecessor, with a sea of the same width as ks adja¬ 
cent island), succeed each other in regular order. Tlie seas are of 
fermented liquor, ghi, milk, dhai, dnd sweet-water. The Piirans 
assert, that the ecu'th^iB not falling in space as the Jains maintain, but 
is supported by the great sai:pent Shesha Such at lafet is the ashertion 
of the Bhdgavata, the moat popular of the Pur&ns. In others, the task 
of supporting the earth h allotted to the tortoise, or to the boar Varaha. 
The Purdns maintain that there is but one moon and one sun ; that 
the moon however is at a distance from the earth double of that of 
the sun; that the moon was churned out of the ocean; and is of 
nectar; that the sun and moon and constellations revolve horizontally 
over the plane of the earth, appearing to set when they go behind 
Merd, and to rise when they emerge from behind that mountain ; that 
eclipses are formed by the monsters B£M and Ketu laying hold of the 
sun or moon, against whom, as well as against all the other deities 
heaven, they bear implacable enmity. Vyasji is believed to be t^ 
author of all the Purkns ; he was probably the compiler of them ; he is 
revered as divinely inspired. Shankar A'obarta, who flourished about 
400 or 500 years ago. distinguished himself asasupporter of this system 
and as an enemy and persecutor of the Jains; he was ako a reformer, 
but his reforms were confined to morals, and to religious institutions 
and sacraments. The followers of the Par&ns are by far the most 
numerous of the three classes. The brdhmams, generally the rajpdts, 
kaiths, and indeed the mass of thospopulation throughout India, all 
belong to this class. 

3rd The jyotishfs or followers of the Siddhdntas believc in £l sys* 
tem widely diflerlng from both of these. Their system is, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable differences, that of Ptolemy. They 
teach the true shape and size of the earth, and the true theory of 
eclipses. The earth they place in the centre of the universe, around 
which revolve in order, as taught by Ptolemy, the moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the sun, Mars, Ji]^er, and Saturn. The irregularities in the 
motions of the sun and moon they account for by supposing them* to 
move, us also did Ptolemy> in epicycles, whose centres revolve in their 
cirqular The ^ihors of the Siddhantask and especially Buabkar 

A'chi^RifA, the author of the moat recent and most popular Siddh^ta, 
called the Siddhiuta Siromani,'* have spared no pains to expose and 

2 T 
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i^i9iou}e the monatt'oiM«abfturditie^ of the Jain Sutdla and the Fnrfias. 
They have always in th^ir writings the greatest admura- 

tidn for the learnM men of th6 the lonians or “ Yavans/* 

whilst the Purina have denounced those who hold any communication 
with men of these nations, termed by them the lowest of the low. A'rta 
Bha't, the anthdr of the Siddbinta. expressly maintains the daily 
revolutionof the earth on its own axis, though not its annual revolution. 

It is the object of this essay to draw the attention of the pub¬ 
lic, and especially that of all friends of native education to these Sid- 
dhintas, and to recommend them to more general attention and study 
than they have ,yet found. It will be asked, ** Are you of opinion 
that they contain any thing which has escaped the research of Davis* 
CoLXBROOkx, and Bentcbx, and which may yet throw some new light 
on the science of Astronomy, on Chronology, or on History V* I must 
answer. No. But I feel assured from experience, that they adbrd us 
beyond all comparison the best means of promoting the cause of edu-* 
cation, civilization, and truth, amongst our Hindu subjects. 

4th. Here I shall be at once met with the question, ** Why go back 
a thousai^d years in search of truth avowedly containing some admix** 
ture of error, when the pure and the unadulterated truth is at hand, 
and may be communicated with equal facility T' 

To this I reply, that the ^pure and unadulterated truth not only can¬ 
not be communicated with equal facility, but is absolutely rejected by 
the mass of the Hindu population of India; but that with the aid of 
the authority of the Siddh^ntas, the work of general and extensive en¬ 
lightenment may be commenced upon at once, and will be most readily 
effected, the truths taught by them being received with avidity. To 
explain and correct their errors will at the same time be easy. 

5th. With regard to the population of the three Presidencies, the 
argument of my supposed opponent may, and I believe, does, apply. 
The native mind there is fully ])repared, nay, eager, to receive any cul¬ 
tivation that can be given to it; but what has led to this ? For gene- 

rationsj mdeed, I may say for centuries past, the native populations 

th^re have enjoyed the humanizing advantages of daily intercourse 
with enlightened Europeans,nnd foreigners of all nations; of a moderate 
and ateady government; and of an extensive foreign commerce; there 
too the t^£h]wue and the studious have for the same long period, had the 
hmi^t of j^ny l^hools, colleges, and learned institutions, {superintended 
^7 d for their lining, and science; 

*ress; i^nglish and Native, disseminatiiig its' di&y modiettmof 
at length succeeded in awakening a sjpirit of inquiry 
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wad discussion; and taught the people the grand u$#e and advantages to 
which it may be applied; and there the Missionary, for generations 
post, has never intermitted in bis sacred labours to root out the wid4v 
spread degrading superstition, and to plant in its stead the seed of tho 
purest morality and of true religion. There, in short, the populations 
have already advanced far in their course of civilization. 

6th. But how widely different is the state of all the rest of the vast 
continent of India; at least of all Central India, including Ndgpur, 
Berar, Malwa, and Bdjputdna, in which my own personal experience 
has lain. The mass of the population is as rude and barbarous, and 
ignorant, and superstitious^ as it was 17 years ago, when the supre¬ 
macy of the British Government was first established. Of all the ad¬ 
vantages, which have contributed to the enlightenment of the N ative 
• mind at the several seats of Government, it cannot he said to have en¬ 
joyed even one. What reception then can the annemneement of the 
pure truth be expected to experience amongst a people in such state ? 
With what reason can it be hoped, for a moment, that the* English lan¬ 
guage and English literature, with its varied stores of knowledge, can 
here receive any cultivation ? Even the most learned of the Hindu 
population find it impossible to comprehend, without assistance, the very 
best of our translations into their own languages. The native mind, 
habituated to the idlest absurdities, has neither relish nor taste for plain 
sober truth. ; 

7th. Is it your opinion then, it may be asked, that the example of the 
Jesuit Missionaries of the south-west of India should b<s followed, and 
that the truth, to make it agreeable to the present state of tlw native 
mind, be dressed up in all the fantasies of a foolish superstition ? By 
no means; I would on no account or in wy degree degrade or com-. 
promise the simple dignity of sa^ed truth. But what prevents our 
availing ourselves of the circumstances which afford us the most pow¬ 
erful means of dispelling from the land a darkness otherwise so hope, 
lessly impenetrable ; if it be at once seen, that the Siddh4ntaS do afford 

<to US these most favorable and encouraging circumstances, and that to 
give a command and powerful influence over the native mind, we have 
only to revive that knowledge of the system therein taught, which not- 
withstanding its being by far the most rational, and formerly the best 
cultivated branch of science amongst the Hindus, and notwithstanding 
its being the foundation of such little knowledge as (hey display in pre¬ 
dicting eclipses and the like, has, from the superior address of the fol. 
lowers jrf tihe^Pu^^n8, and the almost universal practice amongst the 
jyoti^hfii, of making, all their calculations &om tables and short for* 
mulse, couched in enigmatical verses, been allowed^to fatt into a state of 
utter oblivion ? 2x2 
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^'v- 8t}i. ‘ But how is tiiiis lost knowledge to be revived ? I shall proceed 
to explain. In every petty hamlet, not only in Mdlwd, Rijputaoa, and 
Ber^r, but throughout India, you will find the josU or astronomer 
and astrologer; in towns you will find many, and in large cities, even 
hundreds. It is their bnsinees to expound the panch£ng, or almanac, 
to proclaim feasts and fasts, to fix the marriage-day, to tell the times 
of sowing and reaping; and forewarn their flocks of unlucky days : 
their services in short are in constant requisition. They are conjointly 
with the Patw£r(s, the village school-masters. The village joshi 
can expound, but not work out the results given in his punching; that 
high qualification belongs only to the city joshi. But it must not be 
supposed; that the power to make a panch£ng, requires a knowledge of 
even the first principles or elements of his science. The utmost of his 
knowledge is 20 verses composing the Tithi Chintimani, and 100 * 
verses of a little book called the Graha Ldghava, with a power of using 
the tables attached to them. 'By these few verses he can not only find 
the places of the sun, moon, and planets, but also work out eclipses* 
But the operation may be called purely mechanical, or an effort of me¬ 
mory. He can find the equatoritil gnomonic shadow, from thence de¬ 
duce the latitude (or acsh^nsha) ; he can tell you the amount of cbar£ 
(or ascensional difference) ; .the deshantara (or distance in longitude); 
the sun’s declination (or kr£nti): but is wholly ignorant as to what things 
in nature are expressed by these terms. The verses of the Graha 
L£ghava and Tith! Chintamani contain only abbreviated formulae for 
calculations ; t^eir wording is uncouth, and to the uninitiated, more un¬ 
intelligible than an enigma. But though the ingenuity displayed in 
thus abbreviating calculations is considerable, it has had the effect 
above noticed of superinducing an utter neglect of the Siddhantas, in 
which the principles of the science ^re so fully, and in many respects so 
rationally, explained. I have met and cross-questioned many hundreds 
of joshfs of late years ; but in this large number, have found only two 
men who had a rational and full acquaintance with their own system. 
One isVAiJNA'TH, purohit of theMah£i‘fio ofKotah ; the other, Jinchand, 
a jatti of great celebrity at Ajmere, and late of Jhulai in Jypur. 
It is singular that neither of these are professed jyotishis; the former 
is expounder of the Pur&ns, and the latter a Gurd of the Jains. 
Oujain, once so famous for its learning, has not now a single Siddhanti 
jyotishi to support its great name. Indeed, so general and entire is the 
ignougace of most of the joshis of India, that you will find many of 
tfam engaged conjointly with the Furdnic brdbmans in expounding 
PurdnSi and insisting on . the flatness of the earth, and its magnitude 
wof 50 crores of yojans in superficial diameter, as explained in them. 
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with a virulence and boldness which shew their utter ignorance of 
their proper profession, which had its existence only on the refutation 
and abandonment of the PurSnic system. The Jains and all the fol¬ 
lowers of the Purans of whatever caste you will find, on the other hand> 
betraying equal inconsistency in daily appealing to the panchangs of 
the jyotishi, and confidently maintaining the infallibility of their con¬ 
tents, though founded on a system with which the truth of their own 
is utterly inconsistent. 

Of the sincerity of the ignorance of both parties there can be little 
doubt, from the profound veneration with which they, but especially the 
joshis, regard all the Siddhantas. The Silrya Siddliinta they firmly 
believe to have been communicated to men by the sun himself, the 
authors of all they believe to have been divinely inspired. These 
works are now thought to be, like the Vedas, wonderful displays of Divine 
wisdom, but totally beyond ordinary human comprehension. That man 
who has mastered their contents, they regard, and even fear as one 
possessed with superhuman powers. 

10th. With this blind veneration and strong prejudice in favor of the 
Siddhantas, prevailing particularly amongst the joshjs scattered all 
over India (and the latter are by no means an inconsiderable part of 
the learned of India), and in some degree, now also amongst the Jain 
and followers of the PurSnas, can we for a moment hesitate in admitting 
the vast benefits to which the proper employment of these prevailing 
prejudices will lead ? How readily may a knowledge of the science, as 
taught in the Siddhantas, be recommunicated, especially to the joahls, 
whose lives are now idly spent in wading through unintelligible calcu¬ 
lations deduced from the Siddhantas ? With what exultation will every 
man of ingenuous mind amongst them receivij explanations making plain 
and clear what is now all unintelligible and dark ! ♦They will not stop 
in simply admitting what is taught in the Siddh£ntas. Grateful to their 
European Instructors for bringing them back to a knowledge of the 
works of their own neglected, but still revered, masters, they will in the 
fulness of their gratitude, and from the exercise of their now improved 
powers of Understanding, also readily receive the additions made dur¬ 
ing the last few hundred years in the science. 

11th. From the extract now forwarded it will be at once seen, that 
there can be little or nothing which we have to teach in Geometry, 

Surveying, and Trigonometry generally, in Geography or Astro\iomy. of 
which BhaskarA'cha'rya has not already given us the first principles, 
and for enabling us to explain which, he wiU not aflbrd us many new 
and also the ihost appropriate arguments, in as much as they will be 
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l^est suited to Hindu taste. And irbat can be more flatting to the. 
vanity of the Hindu nation, or more grateful to their feelings and pre¬ 
judices as men, than to see their own great and revered masters quoted 
by us with respect, to prove and illustrate the truths we propound. At 
the presidencies, and even at many large stations, we may prosecute 
with success a scheme for educating the people, by at once teaching 
them English, or by other means equally directly attacking all that is 
false and absurd in their belief. At these places, all the causes above 
enumerated concur to prevent the failure of such a scheme. But this 
plan of educating the mass of the people in the interior of India, 
where English can never be of any practical avail to any but a very 
few, is perfectly visionary ; to hope to educate them by translations in 
the Roman character, is little leas so. Even translations into their 
own language and in their own character are frequently, as above men¬ 
tioned, wholly unintelligible to the best educated natives. I could 
quote many proofs of this, but the mention would be invidious; the 
obvious cause of failure Jn all these cases is, that in these schemes we 
make no account of men’s passions und weaknesses and prejudices, and 
have neglected to consult their tastes and present state of knowledge. 
By pursuing the course I now advocate we sail with the current, favor¬ 
able g^es vastly accelerating our progress; by directly attacking on 
the other hand the strongest prejudices of our nature, as is done in the 
other case, we struggle with an adverse stream, and with baffling 
winds, and will be found to have struggled comparatively in vain. 

I2th. May I quote my own experience in proof of what is here ad¬ 
vanced ? Since I entered the country, I have been, I hope, a warm aud 
zealous friend of the cause of education, and have always bestowed 
much time and much labour upon the superintendence of such schools 
as have been located within the ^here of my influence. The school¬ 
books used, have been those printed at the Presidencies of Calcutta and 

Bombay. 

But about two > ears ago, wishing to know how the joshis, generally 
80 ignorant, succeeded in predicting eclipses, I went through the Tithi 
Chintimanf, and Graha lAghava. Finding them to contain only un¬ 
intelligible and abbreviated formula, 1 was referred to the Siddhintas^ 
These 1 had great difficulty iu procuring, and still greater in procuring 
men capable of explaining their contents. By perseverance I have sucr 
ceeded in gaining a limited acquaintance with their first principles. 
During the last four or five months, I have availed myself largely of 
.J^ae Siddh&ntas in teaching not only the boys of the Sehore school, 
but also adults, the joshia and br^hmanp of the town, I beg leave to 
> assure, you, that in this short time 1 have succeeded in communicatuig 
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more real knovrledge and information than I have done in the previous 
ten years of my Indian life. 

A few days ago, the boys of the Sehore school and the joshfs and 
brlhmans above mentioned, were examined by me in the presence of 
Captain Winfield and Dr. Inglis, of this station, and Mr, MacLeod, 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General at Jabbalpur, I con¬ 
fidently appeal to these gentlemen to pronounce whether the acquisi- 
tiona of the students were not, considering the time devoted to the 
tftudy, perfectly astonishing. 

13th. It may be thought that I am here advocating too exclusive an 
attention to scientific education and the abstract sciences. I feel as¬ 
sured, however, that thif.* will prove our shortest course also to moral 
improvement. Till the situation of the countries spread over the face 
of the globe is known, what credit can our histories gain; what im¬ 
pression can they make on men’s minds P They may as well relate to 
nations existing in the moon. Till conviction of the truth of the Sid- 
dhantic system, as to the size and shape of the earth, is felt, the popular 
absurdities of the Puranic cosmogony will never be abandoned. I rest 
not merely on my own opinion and experience; I adduce that of an 
institution founded by a society, whose labours for the improvement of 
India have been most useful and exemplary, I allude to the Ameri¬ 
can Mission’s Seminary at Jaffna, in Ceylon, in the 2nd page of wlioso 
3rd triennial report, published in 1833, it is staled, “that an examina¬ 
tion of the Puranic system of geography and astronomy, compared 
or rather contrasted with the Copernican system, has bopn attended to 
with greater interest, and been productive of more obvious advantages, 
than almost any other branches of study.” 

The Professors of this establishment, hovjevcr, do not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of the S^ddhantas ; or fb have known that 
Bh a'skau A^cha^rya had alreadyspentthe wholeforce of his science and 
ridicule in exposing the absurdities and impossibilities of the Puranic 
system. What European, gifted with the utmost tact and wisdom, 
with the most intimate knowledge of the native character, their cus¬ 
toms, beliefs and languages, and the highest flow of eloquence in the 
use of them, can, by appeals to reason, by arguments and proofs, hope to 
work upon an ignorant and prejudiced people any effect compared to 
that which may be produced by a dexterous use of its blind and pre¬ 
judiced veneration for authority ? 

14th, I may here quote another instance of the practical service re¬ 
cently rendered to me in my official capacityi when I was officiating as 
Political Agent at Kotah, by these Siddhintas. The officers employed 
o'h the grand trigonometrical and other surveys, have always expeti* 
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eticed, in almost every part of India, the greatest obstructions in the 
discharge of their duties, from the prejudices and ignorance of the peo¬ 
ple and their native princes. At Kotah, no less ignorance and preju¬ 
dice had been displayed than elsewhere: so strong were the suspicions 
entertained by the late Rdj Ran£ Madhu Singh, of the designs of the 
British Government, when Captain Paton, the Deputy Quarter-Master 
General at Nimach, entered his territories to survey certain roads, 
and so reiterated his objections in reply to the Agent, Captain Ross’s 
assurances, that the last-mentioned officer was at length obliged to 
request Captain Paton to withdraw. Whilst at Kotah, I received orders 
itom Government, desiring me again to use my influence with the Raj 
Rin& to prevent all further obstructions. Upon this, I sent for Vaij- 
na'th, the astronomer above mentioned, and for the Raj Rdna’s joshf, 
and found no difficulty, by the help of the 33rd verse here quoted, and 
others treating more at length on the subject, in satisfying them of 
our real object. They equally soon procured for me an intimation 
from the R4j R£in&, that his co-operation would in future be readily given 
to the officers deputed to survey his territories. 

15th. From the arguments and facts above recorded, the natural con¬ 
clusion appears to me to be, that it will be our wisest course, at the 
same time that we afford every encouragement to the study of English 
by those who are likely to find use for It, or have leisure and talents to 
prosecute it with effect, to give every encouragement to the study of 
the Siddhintas ; and to the explanation of their contents, first to the 
jyotishis, whose profession is founded on the principles given in them, 
and through them to all their flocks. Where is the native of India, 
however poor, who is not constantly consulting his jyotishi ? 

I would therefore recommend tliat no time be lost in giving to the 
world the best prilled editions of the Siddhunta Siromani of Bha’s- 
KAR A'charta, including the Goladliy&ya, or Treatise on the Globes, and 
the treatises on Algebra and Trigonometry ; of the Sfirya Siddhanta, 
and of that of A'rya Bha't, with Prithudak’s commentary, the author 
who maintains the diurnal though not the annual revolution of the 
earth. 

The Graha Ldghava (which, as far as my inquiries extend, seems to 
be in almost universal use over the greater part of India,) will perhaps 
be even of more use than the Siddhantas, if accompanied by the most 
excellent and rational commentary of Mai.i.a'ri. Almost all these works 

CfHltaiB a chapter on the construction and use of the globes. These 
natives at our colleges should be encouraged to construct accord¬ 
ingly, and to compare and contrast them with our globes, without 
which no school or college in India ought to be. My own pandit and 
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ajPLd^our systei^t aU ezpreaa the utmost anxiety to get globes if possible 
in Hiadt^ convinced that they will prove to others as, they have do^e. 
ip tl^ir Qwn casct the readiest. means of demonstrating to them thcf^ 
truth. 


, 16th. It is strange and deserving of remark* that though astronomy 
is the science which has been tnost cultivated by the Hindus, and has 
most attracted the notide of the learned in Europe, and, as above shewn* 
^ also best calculated to promote the work of education, still not a 
vngle standard, or indeed any work whatever on this subject, has yet 
been printed in India. From Mr. Lushinoton's History of the Cal- 
cutta Institutions, it appears in pp. 126, 127, that in the Government 
Sanscrit College the Jyotisha Shastra is not even embraced in the 
course of study pursued there. It surely has incomparable advantages 
over the ftindu systems of Logic, Rhetoric, Prosody, and even over 
Law and Grammar, as far as education is concerned, essential though 
the last mentioned be. So entirely have we neglected the study of 
late years, that Professor Schlbgbl (as I observed from a late number of 
your Journal) takes credit to himself for being the first to expound to 
the European scholar, the method used by the Hindus in their astro* 
nomical works, of expressing numbers by symbolical words. You seem 
inclined to give to the learned Professor great credit for having unra¬ 
velled this mystery in the absence of native parxdits. It is by no 
means my wish to detract from the merits of the learned Professor ; 
but surely when every astronomical work is accompanied by a commen¬ 
tary, explaining in plain language, and also in figures,*the symbolical 


expressions of the text, little credit is claimable for unmvelling a mys¬ 
tery already made plain. Under these circumstances, it is by ujo 
means strange, that Messrs. Colbbrookb, bAvis, Brntlbv, and Jonss^ 
thought it unnecessary to offer any explanations on a method at first 
sight so mysterious, but so palpable on referring to the commentary 
which almost invariably accompanies the text. 

, 17th. But to return to the subject in hand, it seems to me most de¬ 
sirable, that the books above-mentioned should be published without 
delay; at present revered though they are, they aye exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to be procured. Any gentleman moderately conversanjt witlt 
Sanscrit, and with the elements of the science of astronomy, will, £1 
he have leisure, readily master all they contain in a very . few 

months. This accomplished, how largely will hia powers of superin* 
tending the work of education, and especu^ that of translation, , be 
augm^ted! I; trv^t that hot a few of the many ardent friends (rf edn> 
av^ tbem^vee of the advantages to be derivedefrom these 
2 u • 
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vernacular languages, with such correctiQps, iinprovemeiit)|» 
and additions, as will place the Hindus at once in possesaioii 
pf all the recent discoveries of Europeans. At no place have more 
elementary scientific works been translated and printed than at Bpm^ 
bay, chiefly under the superintendence of the late zealous and accpm* 
plished Secretary to the Bombay Education Society# Major GsoaOK 
jjTqiivia of the Engineers; but the usefulness of his labours is much de-< 
Jtracted .from, by his omission to make use of the terms, and mathema¬ 
tical, phraseology, perfectly well understood by scientific Hindus# if not 
hy hrkhmans generally, and by substituting others of his own coining# 
^h|ch must be wholly unknown to them. The term Sparsha Rekh£# 
^for the tangent,) and several others for lines, &c„ which the Hindus 
have never used or known, are in themselves highly appropriate and 
unobjectionable. 

18th. I now beg to draw your particular attention to the original 
extracts, which appear to me most curious, and calculated to prove to 
others as it has done to myself, most valuable and useful. 

In the first three verses Bha'skar A'cha'rta, after stating the earth to 
be a sphere poised in space, exposes in a most rational and forcible man¬ 
ner, the Furanic doctrine of its being supported by the grand serpent 
Shesha, or any material thing. 

In the !24th and 25th verses, our author shews, that he had got a 
glimpse of the true nature of attraction and gravity; he then proceeds 
in the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th verses, to expose in his own way (not 
altogether philosophical), the Jain articles of belief, that the earth is 
peqjetually falling in space, and that there are two suns, two moons^ 
and two sets of constellations. 

In the 30th, Slat, and 32nd verses, by a very rational argument, the 
modern Brkhmanicalbelief of thet$arth’s flatness is exploded; he ridi¬ 
cules the idea of their immense mountain of gold, called Merd, and 
accounts for the apparent flatness of the earth. 

In the 33rd, 34th, and 35th verees, he gives succinct general directions 
jfor the measurement of an arc of the meridian, and thence deduces the 
real magnitude of the earth, deriding the absurdity of the dimensions 
alleged in the Purans. 

In the 36th verse, he shews such a limited knowledge of geography,; 
as wouI4 entail a whipping on any boy of eight years of age in Europe ^ 
but in the three last verses, he shews that he, 800 years ago, had such,, 
^jl^fect knowledge and conviction of the consequences resulting froia 
^milting the spherical form of the earth, viz. of the existence iff 
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podes; &c. ns the priests and princes of Europe could not be persuaded 
td entertain four or even but three hundred years ; and for assert-* 
ing vrhibh, they were sending our earliest philosophers to the dungeon. 

19th. I take this opportunity of informing the public of the existence 
of a native observatory at Kotah, or rather of a valuable collection of 
astronomical apparatus, made by the late Mah&r&o Uhmaid Sinqh; and 
posited on one of the bastions of the citadel, fitted uj) for their recep¬ 
tion. This apparatus consists of a very splendid and large armillary 
sphere; of the celestial and terrestial globes, dials, gnomons, and also 
the Biij Yantra, or astrolabe, borrowed from the Musalmkns about 250 
or 300 years ago. The axes of the globes are fixed at an elevation of 
24*’ 30', the supposed altitude of the North Polar Star at Kota. But 
the latitudes given by the native astronomers, for all the principal 
cities of Bijput^nd and M4lw£, are under-rated by about 40'; that of 
Kotah is, I believe, 25** 10'. The autliority of Bha sxar A'cha'rya has led 
to this error. In the 34th verse here quoted, the latitude of Oujain is 
stated at yj of 360®, which would give just 22® 30', This accordingly 
is always stated by Native Astronomers as its latitude, and when I have 
stated the result not only of Dr. Huntkr’s but also of the celebrated 
Raj& Jay Sinoh's more accurate observations (vide vol. vi« Asiatic Re¬ 
searches) ; this verse has always been quoted to me to prove their 
assertions. 

The Malifirfio’s collection contains also a Turiya Yantra, or quadrant, 
with a radius on one side of 30 digits, and linear rectangular intersec¬ 
tions, rising from each digit, representing their whole canon of sines, 
cosines, and versed sines adapted to this radius. From the Maha- 
r£o*s astronomer 1 procured a copy of the Sanscrit treatise on 
the quadrant, called the Yantra Chiutamani, by Chakradhara, son of 
Sri Wamana, containing directions for t&e construction and use of 
the instrument, with the mathema&cal proofs and demonstrations of 
all the many problems which may be worked by it. The reverse side 
of this quadrant contains the signs and degrees of the ecliptic, and an 
hour circle, with an indexdiaud by which you ore enabled to tell at 
once the lagna (or horoscope), that is, the exact point or star of the 
ecliptic, rising in the horizon at any given time. 

1 am unable at the present moment to fix the date of this work, but 
I'am inclined to tlunk that it is not of a much more ancient date than 
the astrolabe, and that it, like the astrolabe, has been borrowed from 
the Musalmfins. 

To the European public, translations of and the other works 
fkUttded to in this letter, would be highly curious and highly valuable. 
To enable us to communicate our greater knowledge in the sciences 
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treftt of, the rtody of them would seem indiepensable, to give us 
a due commaikl of their mathematical modes of expressioti. 1 eartieatly 
hope, that some persons better qualified than myself, may be induced to 
undertake the task of translation. I do not refuse the task; but I 
confess my present incompetence, from my own limited knowledge of 
mathematics, to understand and follo^y the authors of these learned 
works in their more abstruse calculations; and the never-ceasing pres¬ 
sure of arduous and responsible public duties, prevents my devoting 
such time to the study aS would better qualify me for the duty. It 
would be unjust in the public to expect, and imprudent in me to promise 
mneb; what I can, 1 will do. But the public may with much justice 
turn their eyes upou those men of science at the bead of our schools, 
colleges, and literary institutions now scattered over India. To a Mill, 
a Yates, a Tytlkr, a Sutherland, a TnoRBSBT, and many other 
distinguished scholars of this Presidency, and to the two Jervises 
of the Engineers, and to many gentlemen of the Scotch and 
American Misbions, so much distinguished for their labours in the cause 
of education, on the Bombay side of India, the task would be easy; I 
hope it will not be declined. 


Extract from Bhdskar A^chdrya's Treatise on the Globes. 


f*r^ wstwtw m ii 

Verse 21 at. This sphere of the earth, formed of the five elementary principles, 
■viz. earth, air, water, the ethtrejl atmosphere, and fire, is peifectly round, and en.' 
compassed in the orbits of the moon, Mercury,Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; and 
lastiy, by that of the constellations. It has no material supporter, but stands 
fined In air by iU own inherent force. On its surface, all living and inanimate 
objects subsist throughout, as well titans, as human beings, gods, as weU as 
daityns. 

* II 1, 

V «.0 22ad. U» .arface U beapretd on all aides with numberleaa inonntam. 
Uid groTea, towna and buildinga, aa the bulb of the flower of the tree ia 

covered with filaments without number. 


. . ^ vflwftfw ^ II II 

23rd„ M U be admitted, that this earth i. aupported b, «n, materft 
lUflKkncej or fiving creature, still for the suobort at a BAAAM.t- 
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required, and for ik%t eeoood in like amnner,' a third ia neceaiiary. Here you 
have the absurdity of an interminable succession : if reduced to adinit a power of 
self*'3upport in that which you place the last of the series, 1 would ask, why not 
admit the same power in the earth itself, the first of the series ? for the earth is 
one' df the forms of the eight-fold divinity. 

»tfrm fVyr ?fW: # Jirf»srw?nirf^ i 

^ II ’?;8 II 

Verse 24th. As heat ia the inherent property of the sun and of fire ; as cold 
of the moon, fluidity of water, and hardness of stones ; us the air is volatile, and 
the earth is immovable, and as other wonderful (oh T how wonderful 1) properties 
belong to other things:— 

^ T»rf^ w ii ii 

Verse 25th. In like manner, the power of attraction is inherent in this globe 
of earth. By this inherent power, any thing heavy projected into the air is at* 
tracted down to it. The thing so projected appears to be falling of itself; but in 
fact, it is in a state of Iteififf drawn downwards hy the earth-, If, with the Jains 
you suppose the earth to be perpetually falling in space, in what direction, I ask 
you, is it falling ? Above and below and all around the ethereal expanse ia equally 
outspread. 

^»ror*r%r^T'<*Tr5:5^ Tpftftr: i 

?r w^tTniTT! ii ii 

Verse 2fitb. That the earth is poised in space, and without support, the full¬ 
est assurance ts felt from beholding the revolutions of the circling constellations; 
but the Jains maintain, that it is perpetually falling downwards in space; resting 
the proof of this assertion on the fact, that all heavy things natmrtUy fall down¬ 
wards, and that the earth is the heaviest of heavy visible things. 

It ^ i* 

II II 

Verse 27th. The Jains and others likewise maintain, that there are two suns 
and two moons, and also two sets of constellations, which are rising in constant 
alternation. But to them 1 give this appApriate answer. 

^rnrTT w g-TTTfv € tpr ii ii 

Verse 28th. Let it be admitted, that the earth is falling downwards in space; 
but O Jain, dost thou not sec that every heavy thing projected into space, comes 
back again to, and overtakes, the earth ? How then can your idle proposition 
hold good ? If true, a heavy thing once projected into air would keep at an uni¬ 
form distance from, but never overtake, the earth. 

JTO iTv iwt; I 

Verse 29th* What ean I say to your folly, O Jain, who without object or use 
Bupposest a double set of constellalions, two suns, and two moons ? Const U;6ii 
not at times see the niretimpolar stars revolving round the polar star, evett W" 
hro»d4lfty^4light } 
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HTCT^fbr ihpw ii <-• ii 

Verse 30th. If this blessed earth were like the surface of a looking glass an ex¬ 
tended plane, why should not the sun, eren when removed to a distance from the 
earth, as at night, (the Furdns assert that it revolves in a horizontal ciicle, as it 
does when seen from the poles,) still be visible in every part of its revolution to 
men, as well as to the gods ? 

^ftc famine: ?nqc*»rcn! ^ ar r>®r^ t 

Ts^irtf ii n 

\f >4 

Verse 3l8t. If (the intervention of) Merh rausea night, why ib not this moun¬ 
tain, when between us and the sun, visibly developed to our eyes ? Let it be 
granted that this Merd is, as is stated in the Furdns, situated to the north, pray 
tell mo why sliould the sun ever rise at all in the south, as it docs when it has 
southern declination ? 

’9in t!jh: TBnrxrftn: Tr»ft 'sr^ i 

ff^T sjftwmriT: ’ffr ii ii 

s» 

Verse 32nd. Tliefact is, that one hundredth part of the circumference of the 
^th is or may be assumed to be a plane. The earth is an excessively large body; 
a man U immeasurably smaller $ and hence it is, that to him, as he stands on its 
surface, tbe whole earth has the appearance of being a plane. 

fis I 

^N^irfcta^iTi^roiiirr 'wb ^fc^; vw'® ii ii 

Verse 33rU. The measurement of the circumference of tbe earth is easily and 
correctly ascertained by the simple rule of proportion,iu this way—there is a town 
situated to the south ; yon are residing iu another lying due north of it; ascer¬ 
tain the distance between the two, and the difference of their latitudes ; then say 
if the number of degrees (difference of latitudes) ’give this distance, what will the 
whole circumference of dOO degrees give ? 

nfn^ar i 
fts nr^- ii ii 

Verse 34tb. Oujain, fur iastunoe, ascertained by calculation to be distance 

from the equator, where there is no latitude, part of the whole circumference 
of the earth—this distance multiplied by 16, will be the measurement of tbe cir¬ 
cumference of the earth: what reason then is there in asserting such an immense 
magnitude of the earth ? 

Verse 35th. By assuming as true this circumference thus ascertained, the cal¬ 
culations of the position of the moon's cusps, the conjunctions of the planets, 
eclipses, the times of the rising and setting of the planets, and the lengths of the 
shadows of Ihe gnomon, and the like, correspond with the observed facts. By 
asipoaing any other circumference, no such correspondence is found to exist. 
Tbe truth of the above-mentioned measurement of the earth is thus plainly pitA« 
bliahed by the law of ** rule and exception'' set forth in the Nydya Shdstri, 
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Verve 36t1i, JUanka is situated ia the middle of this globe; Yamkothi is tkft- 
ated to the east of it; to the west is Rome or Romaka Paten; the city of Sid« • 
dbapur Is on the opposite side of tlie globe to that of Lankd. Sumerd is situated, 
to thS north, on the North Pole, and Baravanala to the south, at the South Pole*' 

wifSr wr^nfJr i 

■^rofir Wrr ii|.^ ^ ii w«11 

Verse 37th. These six places are situated at a distance of one-fourth part of 
the earth’s circumference, each from its adjoining one ; so say those who are 
acquainted with the globe. At Merd the various classes of the gods and pure 
spirits have their abodes : at Baravanala, at the South Pole, are situated the re¬ 
sidences of all the evil spirit). 

^ ^fsuiriTT! ^ ii ii 

Verse 38th. A man, on whatever part of the globe he is placed, thinks the 
earth to be under bis feet,'and that he is standing upright upon it; men placed 
at the distance of 90 degree;^, or onc-fourth of the earth’s circumference, from. 

4 

each other, fancy each other to be standing as it were at right angles to each other* 

fojTn’® ffref^ ^ ii ii 

Verse 39ta. Those who are placed at the distance of half the earth’s circum¬ 
ference from each other, are antipodes each to the other, and fancy each that the 
others have their heads turned into directions exactly opposite, in exactly the same 
way, as a man beholding his shadow on the bank of a river. 

But neither do those who are standing at right angles to each other, nor those ' 
with their heads turned into directions opposite to each other, feeh any diflSculty 
in maintaining their several positions. They stand as perfccUy at ease ia their 
respective positions, as we do here. 


[Wc have had much pleasure in giving insertion to the above article, in the 
sentimenta of which wo entirely concur. While wc* endeavour to push our own 

systems of instruction and science in this country, we are too apt to spurn and 
decry the literature, the science, and even the languages of the east, as if they were 
not only incapable of imparting the smallest particle of knowledge, virtue or truth, 
hut incapable also of improvement by engrafting upon them the new growth of 
western knowledge, which has sprung ahead of the Asiatic and elder stock only 
within the last century or two. Were the moralist to follow Mr. Wilkinson’s 
example, he could doubtless produce from the mental philosophy of the Hindus 
parallel maxims for most of those in our own moral code;—the selection of these 
—their separation from the dross of the ancient schools ;—and their presentation 
to pupils in this form, would doubtless work the same wonders in moral educa- ' 
tioilif'as has the Siddhhnta system in the astronomical classes of Mr. Wilkinson. ^ 
We trust this gentleman, evidently qualified by taste as .by ability for the task, wiU 
fhVorlb.e English reader with a fall translation of the Biromimt, The astronomicar 
forinulia of the StddAdnfa have been fhlly made known to ns^bnt not the argu¬ 
ments and reflections with which they are accompanied.—En.]. 
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Vin .—On the Land Sheth of India. By Lieut. Taoa* Hvttok, 37M 

Regt. N. /. •' 

[ Continaed from the 26th No. of the Journal. ] 

1 have the pleasure to ii>foiDQ you of the discovery of a few more spe¬ 
cies of Laud Shells, made during a hurried tiip between Nemuch^nd 
MhoWj in the month of December last. 

26. The fir<it is a species of Cyclostoma. 

Animal —furnished with two cylindrical tentacula; eyes black, and 
placed at the exterior base of the tentacula. there are also two blackish 
points at the summits of the tentacula, which have the appearance 
of eyes 5 head veiy long, probosndiform, and emarglnate. The eyes 
causing a thickening of tlie tentacula. Colour pale brown; skin 
transversely wrinkled like that of a leech 
Shell —^with five whorls ; spue prominent; whorls rounded: the su¬ 
tures well defined, colour of the shell above vatymg considerably in 
difierent specimen'? j some bt'ing of a purplish brown, others brown, 
and some ncaily white—^this ajipeais to be owing to the degrees of 
exposure to the sun, which the individuals may have undergone, as 
well as age. The colours are laid on in shoit crooked lines, trans¬ 
versely; alternately a brownish and a whitish stripe, very minute. 
The under side is white. Aperture circular, msVrgins united and more 
or less reflected. Umbilicus well defined, discovningtho three previ¬ 
ous whorls. Operculum calcareous. Diameter half an inch. 

Found buried at the roots of grass growing beneath low shrubs in un¬ 
cultivated plains between Nemuch and Mhow. 

27. Carocolla —— ? 

Animal —unkno wn. 

SAc/f—white witli a purplish band longitudinally placed on the body 
whorl above. Aperture oval a^id obliquely transverse. Umbihcus 
discovering the previous whorls—margins of the mouth reflected and 
interrupted on the body whorl, a thin plate interposing. Diameter 
about five and half or six lines ; aperture longer than broad. 

With the exception of the more contracted and obliquely transverse 
api&rture of the present species, it would appear almost identical with 

tie 8beU described by me, as a doubtful Cyclostoma (No. 2) in the 26th 

No. of the Journal. Specimens of both were buried together. 

Found in uncultivated plains, buried in the earth at the roots of 
coarse graes^between Nemuch and Mhow.—1 found no operculum. 

88. Hulix . , 

jfilliNof—with four tentacula, the syperior pair longest, and bearing the 
eyes at the sammite-reolour freckled brown.-^Foot long and rather 
tapering posteriorly. 
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SAf//—with six whorls, globose, and the body whorl forming the great- 
er portion of the shell. ® 

In the living anhnal it is mottled with pale brown and black, from the 
thinness of the shell rendering the colours of the auimal visible • 
but when dead, wholly of a dull white :-spirc very little raised above 
the whorls ; aperture hinated. margins acute ; diameter 9 liucs 
The animal stops up the mouth of the shell with a bard calcareous o],er. 

culum. but which is only temporary, not being attached to the body 
Found buried in the earth with the foregoing beneath shrubs, in un-' 
cultivated grounds, between Nemuch and Mhow. 

29. Hemx-, 

with four tcntacula, the superior longest and bearing the eyes at 
their summits; foot elongated and rather truncated posteriorly • 
colour pule yellowisili brown. ^ ' 

SAc-//—with six whorls; spire moderately raised above the plane of the 
whorls; colour Bumly ; rlianieter, halfuuiuch. 

Found with the precedintr. 

* CJ I 

These two specimens appear to be true Helices.—Unlike the species 

No. 3. described in the ‘i6th No. they Iuin c no tentaculiforni ,.roees.scI 

on the right side, playing over the surface of tlie shell when the aiii- 

mal is in motion, nor have they the fleshy hook on the tail. 

The shell of the species which I formerly described with a mark of 

doubt as a Helix, is very like in form and general appearance to the 

present species. No. ‘J9 : but the polish of the shell is very superior 
to this la^t. * 

30. Achattna—— ? 

A n im al —u iik n o \vu. 


Shell -with 10 whorls ; pale sandy browij ; spire ohtnsc ; cvlindri 

form; aperture longitudinal, suiovale, right lip edged-' piUar 

smooth, straight, and truncated at the base; length. iMnches, 
smooth and shining, * ' 

Found buried in the earth, foot foremost, at the roots of shrubs, in nn- 
cultivated grounds, between Nemuclj and Mhow. 

Among these shells, 1 could observe no partial i tv for any particular 
aspect, nor my thin- to confirm t/ie opinion which I formerly hazarded 
of this being one of the habits of the Land Shells. Nevertheless. I am’ 
still inclined to retain that opinion, because the circumstance may hold 
good with regard to those .species which are more particularly found in 
rocky situations, and where the hot winds, striking tlironghout the 
day against the rocks, would of necessity impart a great and over- 
powering degree of heat to the retreats of these animals, even when 
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tfurled in the eftrth—while on the other hand, the species, which I 
have here endeavoured to describe, inhabiting wide and flat plains, 
kre under no necessity of placing a farther barrier between them¬ 
selves itnd the wind, than that which is afforded by the earth in 
which they lie torpid, in as' much as meeting with no obstruction, 
the scorching blast sweeps rapidly over the hardened surface, with¬ 
out penetrating sufficiently deep, or at least with sufficient power to 
cause any injury or inconvenience.to the animals buried some 6 or 8 
inches deep, and protected by the branches of the dwarf shrubs be* 
neath which they are found. 

Of these shells, I shall take an early opportunity of forwarding speci¬ 
mens. 

IX.— Account of the Bearded Vulture of the Himalaya, By the same, 

I know not if this magnificent bird has yet been recognised by or¬ 
nithologists as an inhabitant of the lofty mountain ranges of Thi¬ 
bet, and I have therefore little hesitation in recording the fact, 
A specimen sadly torn and mutilated by insects was a short time 
since pointed out to me as a Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaeios), from 
the hills, and having ofteu before seen those noble birds both 

living and in museums, I paid no attention to it at the time,__ 

On an after occasion, when the specimen was thrown away as useless, 
I happened accidentally to cast my eyes on it, and saw at a glance 
that it was not a Golden Eagle, A suspicion of the truth at the 
same time crossing my mind, from the .circumstance of the black 
beard, which in this bird is so conspicuous, being still a very pro¬ 
minent feature, notwithstanding the ruinous state of the specimen, 
accordingly I took the skfti home with me to examine at my leisure, 
and the following description is {he result; 

Gtpkatus Barbatvs ? 

Length from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail 3 ft. 11 in. 
Beak, from the tip to the gape, 4 In.; breadth from tip to tip of the 
expanded wings, 9 ft. 6 in. From the base of the upper mandi¬ 
ble arises a black stripe of short hairs or bristles, passing over each 
eye* and turning round the back of the head, where it joins the stripe 
from the opposite side; the crown of the head, which is much flat¬ 
tened, is covered with small whitish feathers; but across these, run¬ 
ning longitudinally from the base of the upper mandible to the black 
passes round the back of the head, is a black stripe of nar¬ 
row feathers. The chin, throat, back, sides, and forepart of the neck ; 
the breast, belly, vent, thighs, and under tail coverts, deep ferrugin- 
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‘of the Himdloya, 

* 

OU6; darkest on the chin, throat* and fore-neck, whiter on v^t 
and thighs.— A band or collar of dark brown feathers acrosa the 
bottom of the knee, joining the black on the back, and thus 
forming a ring round the neck—back, scapulars, greater and lesser 
wing coverts, brownish black; the shafts of the feathers white, to¬ 
wards which the webs also grow lighter—upper-tail coverts and 
the quills of the wings and tail, greyish, or ashy black.— 
first quill of the wing is 3^ inches shorter than the second, and the 
third is the longest.—Tail feathers tw'clve in number, and gradually 
decreasing in length from the centre to the outermost ones, furm- 
iug a well-marked wedge. 

Beak, feet, and claws faded to yellowish horn, the original colour 
not uscerlainable. 

The nostrils are entirely concealed beneath the jet-black bristles which 
stand forward over them, and which are a continuation of, or rather 
take tlieir rise from, the point whence springs the black stripe which 
passes over the eyes.—At the angle of the lower inaudible is a liLmchi 
of long bLick bristles, diverging and hanging down like a beard.—^The 
beak is straight from the base to the end of the cere, which is very thin, 
and it then rises into an arch, and curves stiongly to the point.—Legs 
short and feathered to the toes ; outer and hinder claws, the largest: 
the inner one about half their size.—All moderately hooked, and much 
worn at the points. 

In all other respects it appears to agree accurately with the descrip¬ 
tion given of the Bearded Vulture in the ** Gardens and Menagerie 
of the Zoological Society.*' 

This specimen will be found to differ from the bird there figured in the 
following particulars:—The Bearded Vulture is stated to have "the 
upper part of the head of a dirty while,’* while in mine there is a 
black line across the white; this however might lead one to suspect 
the bird to be a young one, although the rest of the plumage does 
not appear to differ from that of the adult bird, showing no signs of 
the " white spots, or spots of a lighter shade, scattered over the 
back and wings,” as alluded to in the work above-mentioned. 

Again, it is said to have " the first quill-featbcr of the wing nearly 
equal to the second and third, which are the longest," &c.—In my 
bird, the first quill is 3^ in. shorter than the second, which is a 
quarter of an inch shorter than the third; the third quill being conse¬ 
quently the longest, and the fourth nearly equal to the second. 

This last character is perhaps a strong reason against supposing the 
two birds to be identical, and together with the different marking of 
the head and the ring on the neck, may go far to establish it as a 
2x3 
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new 9pecie.s : but. of this uotliin^? positive can be said until some orni¬ 
thologist on a visit to the hills may be fortunate enough to meet with 
the living bird, and have an opportunity of proving either the iden¬ 
tity or distinctness of the species by observing the changes of plumage 
from youth to maturity—in the mean time, I have noted it down with a 
mark of doubt, as the Bearded Vulture of authors. 

Nemuch, 2lst Feb. 1834. 


'^.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wedncsdmj, the Hth November, 1834. 

Dr. J. Tytuch, Senior Memlier, present, in the chair. 

Tile Report ofthe Committee of P.ipers upon the list of names, proposed 
at the last meeting ns honorary members of the Society, was submitted 
when the following were halloteil for and duly elected. ' Mkkhajia Mevo’ 
uncle to the king of Avu; Professor Meeuen, M. Kj.apkotii, and Prof! 

Rosen ; Sir .John TIhiisciiem,, Prof. Bucm.ano and (^d. Svke«. 

Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Royal Society, tlie Royal Asia, 
tic Society, and the Cleological Society, acknowledging the receipt of the 
I7tb and 18th vols. of the Researcli(>s. 

Also, li-om Professor Sedgwick, and from Mr. Aikin, Secretary ofthe So¬ 
ciety of Arts, expressing thanks for the. second part ofthe 18th vid. As. Res' 

Read a letter from C'ol. J. Si oaiit, Deputy Secretary to Government' 
Military Department, intimating that the llonorahle Court of Directors 
liave, in a recent dispatch, informed the C.overnnient that the suggestion of 

the Society regarding a siipidy of tubes and apparatus for boring, will be 
uttendiMl to. 

[We l:ave since heard that, they nre on i.oanl the Sir Pdward P.iget.] 

Read a letter from Captain R. IIo-me, proposing on the part of his bro¬ 
ther, Col. Home and himsek''. to deposit in tlie apartments of the Asiatic 
Society, the valualde collection of pfcintings, ho,d<s, and casts, belonging to 
the gallery of the late 11. Home, Esq. of Lucknow, in comj.linnre with the 
wi,h expressed by tlieir father previous to his demise, that they sl.ould he 
preserved in some pnldic iusiitutiou in Calcutta, where they might beuro 
perly attended to, and at all times open to jmhlic inspection. 

P^Olved, that the thanks of the Society he returned to Col. and Cant 
Home for their most liberal offer, which they embrace with pleasure- and 
that suitable preparation lie immediately made for their reception. * 

[The collection ofp.iintings comprises the following valuable originals:— 

Woman taken in .ulultcry. by Dominicliino, (i ft. :i in. by 4 ft. 

Cleopatra, Guido, 4 ft. by .» ft. .{ in. 

Crowning of Mary de Medicis, Reubens, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 

Infant .Tesus, ditto, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 

ISir William Jones, as a boy, Sir Josliua Reynolds, 
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Cupid asleep on a Cloud, Sir Joslma Heyoolds. 

Prodigal Son, Bassan, 5 ft. by H ft. 8 in. 

Cathedral at Antwerp, Steinwich the Elder, 3 ft. 9 in, by 2 ft. 10 in. 

Triumphal Arch, (Titus’,) unknown, r» ft. by 3 ft. 9 in. 

Ghat at Benares, Dani.d, 5 ft, by 3 ft. 4 iu. 

2 Views in Venice, Canaletti. 

2 Views in Wales, Davies. 

Head of au OhI Man, on pannel', unknown.- 

And the foUowint; Portrait'*:—Warroii Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, Loril Minto, Sir G. 11. Barlow, Sir E. Paget, Sir W. Jones, Dr. 
Fleming, Horace H. Wilson, Dr. Hare, the Nawab of Dacca, Col. iJuft', Geu. 
Jones, and Dr. Laird, 

Ti»ey are now on their way down by water. The public are not generally 
aware tnat the Museum and Idbrary of the Asiatic Society are at all limes open 
to viaitors, between the hours of (i a. m, and 4 e . m. None but members of 
course have the power of taking books out of the rooras.J 

Librtuy. 

t 

The followinjy donations to the library wore announced ; 

Lt. A. (^onoli.y’s Orcrl I ml Journey to liuVmi—jfte^entf'd/jy F. ^facnaghten, 
Eaq, on tfu* jun'l of thv aidhor. 

Dr. lUiKinN ObsLnations on the Ncilghcrry Hills,—Ay ir. Il.StnouU^ Esq.^ 
the edifur. 

M. JSiTfiENT? Bo'iN’DO'f’s Oi>',ervMtiona sur la partic de la Grammairc compa¬ 
rative dc M. P, Bo?i*, (pii se rapporte <\ la l.ingue Zende, — Ay the author. 

Kv'v. W. D. (Jowyukxre’s Itcpor" on the Progress, Actual State, and Ulterior 
PioHpcols of (i(*')li)gical Science ,—by the anfhor. 

Coiinst Uor JosEiMi Vox Uamvikh’s German Trand.iHon of tihe Tiirkisli Poet 
FanliM Gal o Balhul^ with the original text iu the Nasliki character ,—by the 
iranalntor. 

Annals of Literature of Vienna, Nos. (i), Oi, bJ, the mme. 

C. T, B:;ki/s Ongines BiblicJc, or llctjcaivlios iu Primeval Ujatoiy^—Ay the 
author. 

Archtroloyiaj the 25th vol. of the Tiansactions of the Antiquarian Society,-_ 

by the Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol, xii. pi. 2nd, and Nos. I 
and 2, of its Proceedings ,—by the Society. 

Anniversary Address for 18.34, by G. B. Guckxough, President, and Proceed, 
ings of the Geological Society of London, Nos. 32, 33, 34, and 35, with Index of 

vol. \.~hy the Society. 

Journal A^iatique, No. 7b,—Ay (he As, Soc. of Paris. 

The ludiaii Journal of Medical Science,—6y (he editore. 

Meteorological Regi.ster for August and September,—Ay fAe ^m^eyor Gene* 
ral. 

Ditto, kept at Cawnpur, to the end of September, 18‘U ,—by Col. Pollock, 

The following; books were received from the London Booksellers 

Laronbr’s Cabinet Cyclupedia, Arithmetic, Manufacture iu Metals, and 
Middle Ages, 3rd vol. 
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Literary Communications. 

The Secretary reported receipt of a continuation of the late Mr. Geobob 
Trebegk's manuscript journals, (Cashmir toCabul, May—June, 1833, )pre-. 
sented by his brother Mr. Chablks Tiiebkck, who had at length recovered 
it through Mr. Fraser of Delhi. It is believed that other portions of his 
andof Moorgboft’s papers still remain up the country. liejfohsdj that the 
present portion be despatched forthwith to Professor Wilson, who is now 
engaged in publishing the former part of Moorcroft's Journals, on the 
part of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Baron Von Hammer, dated Vienna, .31st 
March, 1834, presenting a manuscript analysis and translation in part of a 
rare and valuable Arabic work entitled ‘ Moliit/ by Kiatib Rmw, 

After my return from Italy, where 1 found at Naples, in the year 182o. in the 
library of the Museo Borbouico, Kiatib Rdmi’s Mohlt^ which contains a treatise 
on navigation in general, and that of the Indian seas in particular, 1 redoubled 
my comtnissiona at Constantinople for this exceedingly rare manuscript, and was 
last year so fortunate as to purchase a copy of it. 

** 1 hasten to transmit some extracts to the Asiatic Sociefcyr which if tliey are 
thought interesting enough, 1 shall have great pleasure in continuing.’’ 

An account of the overland journeys of the same Arabic author, by M, Von 
Hammkii, appeared in the first part of the Bombay As. Soo. Transactions, in which 
an allusion is made to the present work. (See also Orient. Mag. 1. 2.33.; 

A letter was read from W. H, Wathen, Esq. Secretary to the Bombay 
Government, tranarnitting by order of the Right Honorable tJie Governor 
in Council, a copy of au inscription found on the Arabian coast at a place 
called Hasan Ghorab, near Aden, together with agrapliic description of the 
ancient fort, drawn up by Lieutenant Wellsted of the Indian Navy. 

[This paper will have an early place in the Journal.] 

Read a letter flom the Rev. J. Stevenson, on the subject of the Inscrip¬ 
tions engraved on tho excavated temple at Karli near Fdnd, which he has 
aucceeded in decyphering with the assistance of the alphabet of the Allaha¬ 
bad monument published in the Journal As. Sac. 

[Thu paper is inserted iq.tbc present number.] 

The continuation of Lieut. Foley's description of Ramree Island was 
received and read. 

Extracts of a private letter to the Secretary, from Captain C. M, Wade, 

Political Agent at Ludiana, were read, enclosing a Memoir in French, by 
M. Court, an officer in the service of Maharajd RanjIt SiNon, detailing 
his operations on several other Topes in the neighbourhood of that origi¬ 
nally opened by General Ventura ; one of them affording highly interest¬ 
ing results. 

Captain Wade also forwarded a letter from General Ventura himself, 
who, in continuation of his former important researches, has since collected 
upwards of five hundred ancient coins, which he has entrusted to M. Ai*. 
LARO, for the Museum of Paris, politely offering their inspection and exa¬ 
mination to the members of the Asiatic Society, as long as M. Allaud may 
remain in the metropolis. 
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** Dans la mois de Janvier dernier me trouvant camp^ entre THidaspe et l*In- 
dus, je me disposals k fuire dcs nouvelles recherches et visiter moimdme plusienre 
mines que je savais exisler dans ces contre^s lorsqu'un coup de paralysie vint m*ar- 
reter dans Dies disxio$itions: alors j’eavoyais mes gens la dreouverte et jefus 
asocs liKurcux de les voir retourner aveo une collection de belles mcdailles que jo 
viens de reniettre au cber M. Wadb qui vous les fera parvrnir, je Ic pensc, par 
les soins de M. Ail^kiv qui se rend d Calcutta incessamment: mais, n'ayant pas 
sur les llcux inoinidine, je ne puis accompaguer ces meduilles que de quelquei 
notes des eudroits ou ellcs ont dtd trouv^es.” 

PhysicaL 

Fossil shells, part of the foot of a tortoise, and various minerals, (includ¬ 
ing coal,) from Ramree, were received from Lieutenant FoiiKY. 

A note to Lieutenant AiicHBonn resjiecting the shipment of the mummy 
from Mocha was commuiicated. The Mafak^^nl Bahr was to have brought 
it, hut the crew refused to keep it on board after it ha(l been shipped. 

A letter was read from Captain Cautley, dated Delhi, the 14th October, 
descriptive of the collection of fossil bones made by Serjeant Dean, from 
the Jumna, and stating, that he was deterred from making further presen¬ 
tations to the Society’s museum, on account of the expence of conveyance 
from so great a distance. In reference to this subject, it was moved by the 
Secretary, seconded hy Dr. J. Tvtleb, and Resnlmd unanimounlyi 
" I’hat Serjeant Dean he remunerated for the expences incurred hy him 
for the transmission of fossils from the Upper Provinces to Calcutta, and 
that the Society will be happy to be at the further expence of carriage of 
any other fossils with which Serjeant Dean may have it in couteinplation 
to favor the Museum, from the same deposit.’* 

Cajitain Caui’Lev’s letter giveathc following additional particulars of the 
fossil bone deposit in the Sewdlik hills: and of the subterranean town at 
Behat. * 

** This is a favorable opportunity of reporting progress on the fossil discove¬ 
ries of the lower hills (Sewdlik), which are going on even more flourishingly than 
1 could lid VC expected, considering that the on^y means of continuing the search 
duiiog the rainy months were iu cartipg fragments of the rock from the deposit 
to my house. The fossils are even now not only numerous, but rich in the remains 
of a great varfity of sju-ci<*s ; S luriaa aad CViftlonmn, both Bmya and Tryonin, are 

most abundant: of the Saurian, the teeth of two varieties correspond very closely 
with the existing Alligator (or magar of the natives;, and the Gharial (or Gavial 
of naturalists) : there appears to be a third variety of teeth of this order, us well as 
the jaw-bones of two of a smaller claw oflacertiue animals,one specimen of which U 
exceedingly interesting, consisting of the lower half jaw, with one cheek-tooth, well 
fossilized. Of Mammalia, three families are very distinct, Solipeda, Kuminantiat 
and Rodentia, the former in one solitary specimen of an incisor of some animal 
of the horse species, the second of a variety of teeth of deer, the third of rats; 
besides these, there are a great variety of teeth, which from want of experience 
and want of books of reference, 1 am unable to recognize. Some bones also, 
about which, for the reasons above mentioned, say nothing ; two specimens 
of fishes* vertebrsc, and some undoubted teeth of Squalus, or some voracious species, 
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will some idt'A of tlie present state of my cabinet. Laying aside direct geo¬ 
logical reasoiiii, which may hereafter be best referred to, the great variety of 
remains ali cady found in so short a period makes this discovery valuable. A farther 
search on the line of mountains, of which theSewalik may be considered the centre, 
will, 1 have no doubt, cstaldish the fact of the existence of these remains on the whole 
line. Ideutcnaid Durand, of the lingmeers, on a bite^isit *o Nalmn, was fortunate 
enough to me.cfc with the slratum of marie or clay conglomerate on the nortli face 
of the mountnm upon which the town of Nahun stands ; the romuins therein disco¬ 
vered, in my o)»inion, identify it completely with the SewfiliV siratum, the position 
of both being similar and in juxtapo.sition with the calcareous sondstoue, The 
fossils in the Nahun deposit, which Lienlci-aut Durand liys introduced us to, 
consist of tortoise, saunaii, inajnmalia, and exactly of a similar description 
to those found at the Kalow^ila Pass, the ciuvircl f (pmlly jjci ftel, a-ol the more 
solid minuses of btine as highly impregnated with (hydrate of) iron. Lieutenant 
Durand's discoNCiy ia <^f particular inieresf, fiom its ha\ing nt once established 
the formalion of the Nahun connct'ling link, as .it Ihi^ point the low line of 
mountains skirting the Dhera and Karda DhdiiH, impinge upon the great liimd- 
layaii chain. Sinre the discovery of. the&e fossils, 1 have visited the spot, and urn 
satisfied of the idculity of thi.s formation with that of the J^cwillik, and hasc evciy 
rcitaou to imagine that, lui active search will not only sliew (lut a slmiUir d{‘[M>»il 
exists on the Pinjore line of lower inountHiu.s terminating at Kapur; hut that 
etpial Rucccbs miy bo expected on the left i)f the (hiu'^^cs : as this is a mere notice 
of tlic progress 4)1’ these int**reri1ing 4li«‘'ovi‘rK’', it wo’il I be tial of place to (liter 
upon the matter geologically.—There is airadition cxUling, of the remains of 
giants having been iliscovereil in the iicighbourlio ►d of the Pinjore\allcy, near 
a village named Samrota, the said giants having been IhosC destroyed by the re- 
doublahlo Uamciianura. I Iiavelately seen a looib and a fiagmcnt of a tusk in 
the possession of Lieutenant W. E. 11 \Kn:R of Kugmeers, which were present¬ 
ed to him by th^ Nahun Uaja, as the remains of giants, and found nc<ar the 
obove tillage: Lieutenant 15 a k nil will take an cm ly opportunity of semling you 
drawings of both these fossils, tlu- tirst a very ]»crfcct tooth of an elephant, vith 
the enamel of tlic (iexiues in the crown beautifully retained, the other the frag¬ 
ment of a small tusk, I imagine cf an elcpluint also; both of these specimens are 
completely silieified: and from the ap])eivauee of the matrix, small fragments of 
which arc visible in the interstices of the tooth, it would appear to be sandstone, 
or indurated saiul: to those people who have lime and leisure to visit Sumrota 
aud the Piojore valley, wliat a fine field is here opened out for iuterestiug dis¬ 
coveries of the newer organic rcinaius. 1 think that the circumstance of the exia- 
teuce of a depoaite of tuis sort, either in or near the Pinpire valley, is mentioned 
by Dow in bis History, from ferislita; the bones having been found in digging 

a canal, or lu the constructiou of some work, where excavation was neces- 

sary*^. 


* The passage in Dow's Feristha is iiuoted in the appendix to Professor Buck- 
land’s note on tue fossil bones from Ava. As it is short, we copy it, in hopes of its 
Ictiding to furtlier inquiries for fossils in the Pinjore valley. 

“ On the King's return to the capital, in the month of Kajeb, 762, (May, I.3C0,) he 
hegrdthat iu the vicinity of Perwar, was a hill, out of which issued a stream of water 
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Sotnf days hence I will despatch to the Mufi^eam some more rellcafrom Behat. 
Circumstances have prevented a fair opportunity of continuing the search, but 
there are a few more interesting coins, one of them bearing a distinct inscription, 
some rings, and a small idol made of either sandstone or composition ; a great,, 
quantity of small irregular lumps of iron and slag have been found, with some 
more arrowheads.” 

Extracts of a letter from Capt. Edward Smith^ Engineers^ were read, ex¬ 
plaining that he had been induced to postpone furnishing the list of the 
fossils from the Jumna, presented by him to the Society in December last, 
by having afterwards received fm-ther remains of the same kind in great 
number and variety, wliich he is now preparing to dispatch. 

” You are I believe aware of the existence of fossils in the Jumnsu in a greater 
abundance than was at first supposed ; but 1 have, notwithstandiug my own ex- 
pectatipns to that effect, leen surprised at the quantities that the last four or five 
months have produced, and the length of course of the river through which they 
are found. In the observations that have been made of the situations, only beds 
in which they have been lodged, there may be obtained some conclusions that tlie 
former less exact acquaintance with the place of deposit gave no evidence of. Some 
of these specimens are of such size that 1 shall have difficulty in finding an early 
conveyance for them, which however, I will look out for, 1 scarrely antieipnted. 
being able to add so largely to those already in your possession ; there having 
this year been no works on the river in parts containing fossils. It was in de¬ 
scending the river, in March last, that searching on the banks I discovered those 
which are in preparation for you.” 


that emptied itself into the Setlrj river, which the people called the Sursetti, and that 
beyond it was a smaller stream denominated Selima. 

It was stated, that if an eminence which intervened between these streams were 
cut through, the waters of the Sursetti, falling into the smaller stream, would flow on 
to Sfinam, passing by Serhind and Mausurpur, and that the supply of water would be 
perennial. 

” On this information, the King (Fkroz) proceeded in that direction ; and causing 
fifty thousand labourers to be collected, he employed them in cutting through the 
mound or hill, so as to form a junction of the twm streams. lu this mound were 
fouud the bones of elephants and men. The bones of the human forearm measured 
3 gez, or 5 feet 2 inches, in length. Some of the bones were petrified, others resem¬ 
bled bone.” 

We strongly recommend the canal thus cut by Fbroz Shah, five centuries ago, to r 
careful elucidation by Captain Cautley. If it still exist, it must afford one of the 
best situations for studying the direction and nature of the gravel deposits of the 
lower range, and of their fossil contents. It is seldom that a geologist can command 

the aid of fifty thousand men to open a section of the Himalayan strata to his view. 

The fossil deposits of the north-east extremity of the great range are also well de¬ 
serving of further examination. It was among the mutilated fragments of bone pro* 
cured by Mr. Colbbrooke in Kooch-behar, on the banks of the Brahmaputra river, 
that Mr. Pentland discovered traces of the Anthracotherium of CoviBR. It is most 
prpbable that the deriivities of the lower range in its entire length will afford very ' 
numerous tertiary fossil deposits, when it comes to be raplored,—dBo. 
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'Xl.— IllmiratinnB of tho Boiemy and o^Aet* branches qf the Natural ffUtorp of the 
^ Hhnhla^an Mountains and qf the Flora of Kashmr: Part II. By J. FcTRtfBS 

Royik, Esq, F. L, 8, and G. 8, M, R, A, 8. 

'* Mr. Roylis*9 Second Part maintains its claim to the praise that the scientific 
journals of Europe had pronounced upcm his first. Tlie introduction continues his 
general observations on the geographical and geological structure of the great con¬ 
tinent of India, drawing, for those portions, which he has not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting, his materials from Sykes, Caldbr, Hodgson, Qerard, &c. and 
from Humboldt for the systems of mountains in central Asia. The first plate 
also exhibits two geological sections of the Him^ilayan range, and a sketch of the 
rocks from Sherg^ti to Rogou^thpur ; the funner we shall hereafter transfer to our 
pages when the introd uctory remarks, which break off at the 12th page, are complet¬ 
ed : the latter has heeu already given in Mr. Everest’s notes of a journey to Gha- 
xipffr, (Gleanings, iii. 129.) 

The purely botanical portion of the work commences with the Ranuncutaeea, of 
which nearly a hundred species have been discovered in the Himalayas. Several of 
them are identical with those of other countries. The Himalayan genera, with one 
exception, are exactly those enumerated by Ledkbour as inhabitants of the 
Altai mountains ; also, with exception of Helleborus and NiyeliOr which do not 
extend either eastward to the Altai or southward to the Himdlayu, the same genera 
arc enumerated by Meyku and Biebebstein us indigenous to the ranges of Taurus 
and Cattoasus. 

Our author’s observations on the application of the plants of this family in the 
Materia Medica of India are so valuable, that we need offer no apology for extracting 
them entire. We would willingly follow them up by Us remarks on the other natu¬ 
ral families Dilleniaceaf Maynoliacea, Anonacece, Menispermacecet Berberidcs, &c. 
but neither our limits, nor justice to the author would permit so extensive a 
robbery. No one w’uo would be acquainted either with the ornamental, the cultu¬ 
ral, or the medical qualities of the Indian Flora, can dis 2 )euse with the possession 
of Dr. Royle’s highly valuable labours^—labouitg which he is now ushering to the 
world at great expense to himself and without the same extent of patronage with 
which the Honorable Company were wont in days of yore to encourage such me¬ 
ritorious works in tlieir servants. 

" The Ranunculacea* form a very natctral family, not only with respect to struc¬ 
ture and geographical distribution, hut also in possessing the same sensible pro¬ 
perties and modes of action on the human frame. This is owing to their contain¬ 
ing in all parts an acrid principle, w'nich Kravf ascertained to be neither acid nor 
alkaUnCi but of so volatile a nature, that in most cases simple drying in the air, 
or infusion, or decoction in water, is sufficient to destroy it; that its activity is 
increased by acids, sugar, honey, wine, and spirits, and is only effectually destroy¬ 
ed by water and vegetable acids.(Fcfe, Court, d*JIist, Nat, Pharm, voL i. p. 373.) 
Two vegetable alkalieB, Delpia and Aconitia, the latter little known, are 
4 - prodtioed ‘ by the plants of this family; if the acrid principle be always of the 

nature that it is represented, the powerful effects attendant on the admi- 
root of Aeonittmferox even after it hod been preserved ten years 
mttMISefiwibed to the presenco of some principle of a more peiTuanent nature. 

apparently to.the proportion of the acrid principle to the rest of the 
Bubstanee, or perhaps owing to the peculiar nature of the acrid principle 
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in each species, it ia found tiiat they act ciHier on the system generally, ot in dif¬ 
ferent degrees on particular organs. Thus several species of Jianunculns are used 
as rubefacients and vesicalories; while the roots of Zanthorhiza^ CoptiSj and 
HydranfiHt tonics ; and those of Thaficfmm niajns as a substitule for rhubarb. 
Helleltnre has long b-n^n known as a powerful cathartic, and Aconite as a no less 
powerful narcotic and poison ; while some from the destructibleness of their 
noxious property by water have been usc<l as food. Tlie Maliomcdan physicians 
in India having derived their knowledge of drugs chictiy from Arabian authors, 
who translated from the Greek, it is not surprisiiic; to find such articles as Helle^ 
bore^ Paony^ Lynoctonnm^ and ^tavcsacre^ all of which as well as others might 
be grown in tlic Himfilayas, prescribed in every t)arfc of India, though the drvig- 
gists, calculating upon the ignorance of both practitioners and patients respecting 
tlie true drug, generally substitute some which they consider an equivalent. Yet 
it is interesting to observe, that indefumdent observation has introduced into 
Indian practice several drugs frojn this family, to which the same properties are 
ascribed in Europe, Thus Ranunctilns sceleraim is used as a vesicatory. The 
roots of Thnlictrum foHosum as a bitter in the cure of fevers—those of Aconi~ 
turn heterophplhim as a tonic, and of Avonitum ./cmr, though a poison, as a nar¬ 
cotic in rheumatism. Niijolla utaih'ta is alone cultivated in India, as in most eas¬ 
tern countries, and continuos in the present day, as in the most ancient times, to 
be used both as a condiment and a medicine. 

The celebrated Indian poison called IMnh or being referred by nil authori¬ 
ties to Ranuncntiiccis, requires to be noticed, though it woull not be easy, even in 
the present state of confusion of Indian Materia Medica, to find an article of 
whieli it is more difficult to give a satisfactory nccouut, nud of which, nt the same 
time, it is so necessary that we slnmhl have a clear idea. The subject to be enter¬ 
ed into, with the detail which it requires, would clauo a much greater space than 
can be allotted to it licro : little more therefore can be done than to state the little 
that is known, and to urge observers, who may be favourably situated, to prose¬ 
cute the inquiry. 

Ur. Buchanan first acquainted the European world with the existence of four 
kinds of Bikh, 1. iSingya liikh, 2. Bhh or Bikhf the poison, .‘h Bikhrna^ 
A powerful bitter. I. Nirhhx; also without deleterious properties. The first Dr, 

B, referred to a species of Smilax; themuthor has had two species of Convallaria, 
called tneeika^doodhya, and mohura-doodhyay represented to him as being of a 
poisonous nature. The three other kinds of Rikh Dr. B. refers to the genus 
CalthUy but for what reason it is difficult to discover, as the flower of the species 
he describes arc without the characteristics of the genus ; and the plant, he 
allows, differs much in habit from Caltha palmtrin. It may be supposed, there¬ 
fore, that he had only an opportunity of e.varmning the flowers in a young state, 
and it is known that when he published his description, he was without his speci¬ 
mens. These are now in the EaHt-Indiun Herbarium, and have been all referred 
by Dr. Wauhch to the genus Aconitum* The specimens of Caltha? NitbMa and 

C. ? Codoa of Dr. Buctianav, appear to be Dr. Wallich’s AconihtmferoXy^hWo 
those of C. ? BiHhmay his Aennitum. pahnatumy all evidently in a young state, 
and without flowers or fructification. That the virulent poison, emphatically 
called J3/«A, i, e, the poison, is the root of Aconiiumferox, admits? I think, of no 
doubt. The root is brought down to the ))laiiis of India from the mountains where 

2 y2 
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tills plant is indigenous $ that it was produced by it was first' learnt by Dr, 
Waliich in Nepal; the fact was conhrmed by Dr. GoVANin Sirmore, and the in¬ 
formation commtinicated to the author on the same mountains was, that Bihh is 
the name applied to Aconitum ferox and Meetka ielHa to the root, which, though 
a violent poison, is occasionally used in medicine. It may further be stated, that 
the specimens of Acomtum ferox in the author’s Herbarium, have the fusiform 
roots attache<l side by side, black and wrinkled externally, and of a brownish 
colour internally ; they impress upon the tongue and fauces a peculiar burning 
sensation, and increase the flow of saliva, as is described to be the case with the 
Bikh, They moreover exactly resemble the specimens brought in tlie Indian ba¬ 
zars, of Meetka teUia^ in the author^s collection of Materia Medica. 

Both Drs. Buchan'A^i andWALUCH have mentioned the uncertainty and confu¬ 
sion existing in the names of the several articles of the Indian Materia Medica. 
This is no doubt true, and it therefore becomes more necessary to elucidate the 
subject, when such powerful drugs are sold and administered as remedies for 
disease. Considerable assistance will be derived in this labour, if, wiien Ci>nsult. 
ing native works on the subject, wc at the same time procure as many as possible 
of the drugs which are described. Without this no satisfactory progress can be 
made, as we have no means of ascertaining when the same drug is given iu differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, under different names, nor when, which is sometimes the 
case, different articles are given under the same name. 

Dr. Buchanan {Brewat. Journal, i. p. 250) give.s Blah, B’tkh, and Kodoya bhh 
or bikh, as the synonyines : to these Moetha ought to be added, instead of being 
referred to hikkma. Professor H. Wilson (CW. Med, Tram, vol. ii. p. 280) 
referring to this article, says, that Biah, Bikh, or Vhk, means poison simply, and 
that it has several Sanscrit synonynies, as Amritam, Vataanahhu, Visham, 8cc, 
Dr. Carkv, in his Bengalee Dictionary, refers Bhh to Aconitum ferox, and 
quotes as synonymes with Vatzambhn, Miiha, or MUha zuher (sweet poison). 
Dr. W. Huntkr {Cal, Med, Tram, vol. ii. p. 410) has Meetha zuhtir, Meetka 
bikk, and simply Mitha as synonymes. Dr. Wai.lich {Plantm Aaiat. Bar, 

vol. i. p. 41) mentions that Dr. Govan found the root called Meetha-doodya and 
Meetha telya, and gives as synonymes, Vhha, i. e. Venenum, et Ati viaka, aum^ 
mum venenum ; Hindee, Vish onBikh ; Newar, Bikk and Bikma. In the Mukh* 
zun^ool-Admek, probably the best Persian work on Materia Mcdica Id USC in 

India, several kinds of Bhh are enumerated; as—1. Seenykeea, so called from 
its resemblance to the born of a Deer. 2. Bucknag, like Judwar, 4. Teezuk, 
tt. Kuroon^oolsoombnl, G, Bukraaoomt, 7,Burkmmiee, n.Mukoodah, 9,Huldeh 
IG.Kalakoet, 11, Suftva, \2, TeNia, But ns it is doubtful whether'these are 
varieties or species, or whether more than those already mentioned, can be refer, 
red to the genus Aconitum, they are only enumerated as subjects for furthe^ 
inquiry. ^ the Taleef.Skeretf, an Indian work on Materia Medica, lately trans- 
lated by IVfr. Playfair, Singia and Bechnaek are given as two names of a most 
deadly poisonous root from Nepal, no doubt the Aconite, 

In all the native works, the Bikh is represented as being a deadly poison even 
in the smallest doses. The Hindoo works quoted by Dr. Hunter describe it as 
being at first sweetish (hence the aflix meetkot sweet), and then followed by a 
roughness on the tongue, or as it k expressed in one work, seizing the throat.’^ 
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Or. Buchanan has informed us, that it is equally fatal when taken into the stomach, 
and when applied to wounds; hence used for poisonia^ arrows and killing wild 
animals. The futility of the Gorkhas attempting to poison the springs of water 
WAS shown in the last campaign, and Dr. Govan has proved the improbability of 
deleterious exhalations from this plant being the cause of the unpleasant sensations 
experienced at great elevations, inasmuch as it is only found much below where 
these are experienced. But as it is a root of such virulent powers, it has no doul>t 
been frequently employed as a poison, and its sale was therefore prohibited by the 
native powers in India. Notwithstanding this, the Hindoo physicians, noted for 
the employment ot' powerful drugs, such ns arsenic, nux yomica, and croton, do 
not hesitate to employ this also in merliciuc. In the Taleef^Shemf it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other drugs, it is rocomniendcd 
in n variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fever, rheumatism, tooth-ache, 
and bites of snakes. It is also used as an external appUention in rbeumatism in 
the north-western provinces. Mr. Pbrisira^s experiments have shown that this 
root, either in tlie form of powder, watery extract, or spirituous extract, is a most 
virulent poison : but of these forms the last is by far the most powerful. “ The 
“ effects were tried by introducing this extract into the jugular vein, by placing it 
** in the cavity of tlu^ ptritoiicum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of tlio bfick, 
and by introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, tUtf 
effects were very similar ; namely, difficulty of breathing, weakness, nod subse- 
“ quently jiaralysis, which generally commenced in the posterior extremities, ver- 
“ tigocs, convulsions, dilatation of the pupil, and death, apparently from asphy- 
“ xia.” (v. Wall, PI, AM, Rar. he, cit,) 

With respect to the Bikhmat or the second kind of the difficulties are 

greater, as the specimens of Caltha ? Bikhma^ which Di . Bitcuanan was informed 
produced the febrifuge root, belong to Dr, Wallich^s AinnUmx pabmtum^ Cat. 
No. 4723; this may therefore produce a root possessed of the properties ascribed 
to the Bikhma by Dr, Buchanan’s informants. Though we have ijo further infor¬ 
mation respecting it than its name, properties, and tlie short description of Radix 
tuherosa to guide us, it is interesting to endeavour if it can be traced in other parts 
of India, though names, especially provincial ones, we have seen vary in different 
districts^ and the properties ascribed to a drug is rather an uncertain guide in the 

present stnt^ of the Indinn Materia MeAica ; but it appears to be more than an 
accidental coincidence, that the author, in his inquiries, has met with a tuberous 
root produced by a species of AconiiCf which is extensively used in India as a tonic 
medicine. In the native works on Materia Medica, as well as in the common Per« 
sian and Hindoostanee and English Dictionaries, Atees is described as being tlie 
root of an Indian plant used in medicine. This the author learnt was the produce 
of the Himdlayas: he therefore sent to one of the commercial entrepots situated at 
the foot of the hills, and procured some of the root, making inquiries respecting 
the part of the mountains whence it was procured. The plant-collectors in their 
next excursions were directed to bring the plant, with the root attached to it, as 
the only evidence which would be admitted as satisfactory. The first specimens 
thus procured are represented in Plate 13, and the root Atees having been thus 
ascertained to be the produce of a new species of Aconite, it was named Aeonitum 
atees {Joum, Asiat, Soe, vol i. p. 459), but which has since been ascertained to bo 
the Acomtum heterophyllum of Dr. Wallich. The roots obtained in different parts 
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of tbe country resemble one another, as well as those attached to the plant. Tliey 
are about an incli in of an obloDt; oval-pointed form, light greyUh colour 

extci'DiilJyi wliite in the inside, and of a pure bitter taste. That its substance is 
not so injurious as the Rishf I conclude from its being attacked by insects, while 
the other remains sound and untouched. The natives describe it as being of two 
kinds, one black, the other white, and both as bitter, astringent, pungent, and 
heating, aiding digestion, useful as a tunic and Aphrodisiac. By inquiries in Nepal 
it might easily be ascertained whether this has any resemblance to the Bikhma of 
Dr. Buchanan. 

Respecting the third kindot* BisA, NirhmyNirhishiiOx'NirbiJchi, the uncertainties 
are also considerable; as we have only the information that it is a tuberous root 
without dclctcriovis properties ; while Dr. B.*s specimens of Caltha ? Nirhisia are 
nut to be distinguished from those of his Caltha? Codon, wliioli have been shown 
to be those of AcmiUnm feroos in a young state. It is evident, therefore, that the 
people employed did not take the necessary precautions, and, perhaps, brought 


the leaves of the latter plant, because they thoiiglit it wmk like the true one, and it 
may therefore be supposed to be one of the lianuaculncp(e^ particularly us the au¬ 
thor, in the mountains of Sirmorc and Gurhwal, found tlie name Nirbhia applied 
to Delphifihiin paaoifloirutn t and the roots brought down from these mountafus 
with that uauic have llic closest rescmbhiice to the roots of some species of this 
genus, though he did not succeed in tracing it to the particular one; but 
which is reckoned the best kind of iVirbm in the Indian bazars is of a very differ¬ 
ent nature, and brought down from BUsehur and from Uniritseer, the commercnil 
capital of Lahore. TliU kind is fusiform, somewhat llattcned and wrinkled, of a 
black colour e^tcrinlly, and in some respects roseinbliog the Btbh itself ; when 
cut, the .‘>ul)s!/iinee is f\mml to be co.npaet, and of a brownish colour, with a slight 
degree of bitterness and ucriinnny. 

The name JVirbinif with its Persian and Arabic syuonymes, jndtvar and zudwar, 
has been already applied by Mr. Colcukookk to the roots of Curcuma Zedoaria, 
because tlicy agree pretty well with the round wdoary (7.edoarift roiuuda) of tlie 
shops; but that dislinguished scholar, with a CMution dictated by his extensive 
knowledge of the subject, observes, that if the drug be not the true zedoary, the 
tyuonymes must be transferred £|o some otherplaut. The term Ntrbts*.^ as observ¬ 
ed by Mr. C'U.cbaookk, implies that t\yt drugisused as an antidote to poison, be¬ 
ing composed of the privative preposition nir and poison ; and in tlie Mukh- 
zuH~ool Adu'ich, it is further explained, as repelling from and purifying the body 
from deadly poisons. Ji, nmy therefore be considered as a medicine of considera¬ 
ble importaiu'c in Eastoin countries, and that it is not only so at present, but has 
been reckoned siieli IVum very ancient records, will appear from the following 
quotations. The Arabic, syiionymc Zndtmr, leads us at once to the accounts of 
the Zedoarta of old iiutUor.s and the Gti/dmr of Avicknna. Thus, Matuiolus 
{Commentaries 07i Dioscoi'ides, lib. ii. c, lo*l), tells us, “ Zedoaria (ut cap, clxxii. 
testis est Serapio) conveUitur e Sinaruin reglone ultra extremas Indise oras ad¬ 
ding, after giving the medical properties, ** et in antidotis additur. Ideoque dixit 
Avicenna nihil esse ea priestautius ad ebibitum Napelluin.” Gahcias ab Outa, 
who was for so many years one of the jdiysiciaus at Goa, writes : ** Quod nos hie 
' Zedoariam nppellamus, Avicennaf hb. ii. cap. 734, Geiduar diciCor $ aliud no** 
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men ignore, quia aascitur regiombas Sinenaiam proTinciee vicinis. Magno vero 
emitur Geidwar ; nec facile invenias, nisi apnd circumforaneos quostlam et olrcu- 
latores, qaos Indi jogues, Mauretani Calandares appellent, bomintim genvts qnod 
peregrinationibus et stipem amendicando vitam saRteDlat 4 Ab his enim et regea 
et magnates Geiduar emunt." ** Utile es't autem ietud Geidnar ad plurima, 
sed preesertim adversus venena, et viralentorum anlmalium ictus tnorsusque.” 
Cluains, at p. 378 of the same work, ** Exoticorum libri decern,** having ob¬ 
tained some specimens, Gedwar veri nomine.inscriptas,'* gives a iigure, and 
compares them with the roots of Aiithora, which was at one time thought to be 
' the Zedoary; they resemble a good deal those of atees, as repreaeuted in pi. 13. 
The Persian e^thors, after giving the synonymes, mention that there are dre kinds 
of Judwar. The best, called ICAutaif or Chinese, procured from the mountains 
of that country. The two next kinds are the produce of the mountains of Tibet, 
of Nepal, of Morung, and Rungpore ; the fourth kind is from the hills of the 
Dakhun; and the fifth, called is the produce of Andaloosec, or Spain. 

A long account follows of the properties and uses of Judwar, of which it is need¬ 
less to adduce more than that it is considered a powerful antidote to poison, par¬ 
ticularly of the bish / more so, indeed, than the tirgakfarook, the ingredients of 
which arc given by Prosper Alpinus De Medicin. vEgypt, lib. iv. c. 9. It is 
therefore probable, that the Nirbitii in the true Z^doary or Geiduar of Avicenna, 
whatever may be the plant which produces it; that it is not likely to have been 
what is now so called, the produce of a species of Onreuma, is evident from the 
difticulty which Garcias ab Orta had in procuring it even in India. Further, if 
the descriptions in the Persian works on Materia Medina be compared with those 
of the old Arabian authors, they will be found to refer to the same article, of 
which in India the name is Nirbisu It may therefore he recommended as an in¬ 
teresting subject of inquiry for travellers in the Himalayas from Silhet to Cash¬ 
mere, to ascertain the plant or plants which furnish the different kinds of iViVW«, 
Judwar, ZudwaVy or AatuUh*^ Cmampelos comolvulacca is called dakhnirbUee 
in the N. W. provinces.** 

Since selecting the above extract for press, the Third Part of Dr. Roylr^s 
Illustrations has reached India. It contains plates of fouiteen new plants ;-*-two 
zoological; and one plate of fomlplauU vf tht Buvdwan (iQaifQTinaUQiiir* 
Under the family malvacetBy we find a Ispminous ami highly useful account of the 
cotton plant and its cultivation in various parts of the world, which we regret 
having no space to notice further at present. The author has also supplied a 
desideratum in botany by his monographical epitome of the gossypia, which he 
distinguishes into eight species. 

Lieut. Arthur Conoliy's Overland Journey to India, and Lieut. A. Bvbnks* 
Voyage up the Indus and subsequent Mission to Kabul and Bokhdrti, have both 
appeared among the recent arrivals from England. As the Gleanings in Science 
have already given an epitome of the former journey, and the Journal As. Soc. 
of the latter, we need say no more than that, both works do credit to our enter¬ 
prising travellers. 

* 'What has become of the valuable series of dra;iviogs of these fossils prepared firom 
the Bpecimens In the Society's museum by Dr. Falconer three years ago ?— Ed. 
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XII.—Col. Sykxb' Catalogue ff Birds of the Imeeeorial Order m the IMthun, 

[Coutinned from page 423.] 

Fam. Merulidmi Vigors.—Genua OnoliM, Auct. 

38 . Oriolue Gcdhulay Linn. Golden Oriole^ Lath. Mango Bird of Dukhun. 

Very abundant in Dnkhun just before the rains. It is calledby the Mali* 
rattas, from being the precursor of the monsoon. It is a quarrelsome bird. 
IrideSt rich lake. 

39. Oriolue melanoeephaluSf lAnn. Black-keaded OrioleyheLth* 

Rare. Seen by Colonel Sykes only in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghauts. 
Found also in Africa. 

60. ORioLua Kundoo. Or. eorpore suprh flavo^viridii uropygio, crOtso, pogonii$ in-^ 
fernts rfr/rtcum od optcer» abdominiaqw laterihus nitid^ flatne; alie olivaceo’brun^ 
neis; eorpore subtUe eordide albo, brunneo rfrtafo; rostra nigra, 

Trides, rnfo*brunne8e. Longitudo Or, Oalbula, 

Both sexes alike. Size of golden Oriole, and much resembling the female of that 
bird ; but the bill is always black, and the irides reddish-brown instead of lake. 

Genus Turdus, Auct, 

61. Tftrdus macrourus, Gmel. Long^tailed Thrush, Lath. 

Rare. Found in tho dense woods of the Ghauts. 

63. Turdus Sautaris, Graeula Saularis, Linn. Pastor Saularis, Temm. Little Indian 
Pie, Bdw., pi. 181. 

63. Turdus eganotus, Jardine and Selby, pi. 46- 

This bird has the tongue of a Pastor, Irides, intense red brown. Stony fruit and 
Cicadat found in the stomach. Has the naked spot behind the eyes, but the 
bird has not the air of a Pastor, Inhabits the Ghauts. 


, Genus Peirocincla, Vigors. 

64. Petrocincla Pandoo, Petr, brunnescenti-eyanea; pteromatibus, remigibus 
rectricibusque fuscis, 

Irides, fuseee. Statura minor quhm Turd, ryanei. 

This bird differs from the solitary Thrush of Europe ^wrd. cyaneus, Linn.) in its 
smaller size, slighter form, brighter coerulean tint, want of orange eye.lids, and 
white tips to the feathers. Found only in the dense woods of the Ghauts. 
Flight, low and rapid. It appears to correspond with var. A. of Dr. Latham’s 
solUetry Thrush, vol. 3, p. 47. 

63. PeTROciNCLA Maal. Petr, suprh griseo-brunnea, subfus n^fescentUalha, plumi 
brunneo marginatis; crisso ru/escenti,fusco~brunneofa8Ciato. 

Statura pnecedentis. 

This bird corresponds as closely as possible with what is stated to be the female 
of the Turd, qt/anens, and ma^ by analogy be supposed to be the female of Pefro^ 
eincla Pandoo ; but it inhabits only the prickly milk -bushes fEuphorbia tortilis 
and pentagona) of the rocky plains of the Dukhun. Colonel Sykes never 
saw it in the Ghauts, nor in company with Petr, Pandoo, 

66. Peirocincla cinclorhyncha, Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 173. Figured in 
Gould’s Century of Himalayjm Birds. 


Genus TimaKa, Horsf. 

t 

67* TiMALfA Malcolmi. Tim, pallif]^ grtseseentubrunnea,uropygiopaltidwn, remigirn 
bus rectriribusque mediis saturatioribus, his/usco obsolete/asciatisj subtks albescens, 
leviter rosaceo tincta t*frontis plumis suheyaneis, in medio albo striatis. 

Irid^, flavo-aurantioe. Rosfrum brunneum, mandibulh inferiori ad basin flave- 
scenti. Longitudo corporis 11^ unc., caudm Si* 

Kohuf tee of the Mahrattas. Congregate in flocks often or a dozen ; fly low, slowly, 
and with diffipnlty: never cease chattering, and ail at the same tUffe. Food, 
grasshoppers and grain. Colonel Sykes has dedicated this species to Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., who zealously aided his researches in India. 

68. Timalia SOMERVILLEI. Tim, r^escenti-brunnea; dbdomine, crisso, dorso imo 
cauddque diluth rufis, hdc saturatiori obsolete fasciatd; remigibus brunneis ; gutturis 
pectorisque plumis in medio subeyaneo notaiis, 
nostrum p^eswxe flavi. longitudo corporis 9i, eaud^ 

/rides, pallid^ ffavse. 

A aMe Jasa than Tim, Mtileolmi, but shorter. Irides, bright yellow : same habits as 
preceding, but found in the Ghauts only; the latter on the plains. Colonel 
. - Stkrb has dedicated this bird to Dr. William Someryii.ls, F.R.S.in testimony 
; of his respect. 

iClmalia Vhatareea, Frank!. Gogoye Thrush, Lath. ? 

Habits of the preceding, but about half the size of Tim* Maleolmi, Irides, red brown, 
legs, yellow. 
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Genus IteoSt Temm. 

70. Ixofjof'osus, Lanius Jocosus^ lAiiu. Jocose Shrike^ LiHih* 

This is also tUe Lanius Emeria of Shaw. The male has a sweet note. Found only 
in the lofty woods of the Ghauts. friJes, fuscous. Lives on fruit: sexes alike. 

71. Ixos Cafer. Tw/vliw Cfl/>r, Linn. Cape Thrush, hath. Le Courouge^ Lc Vaill. 

Inhabits ^’ardens : destructive to fruit : without musical notes. Sexes alike. 

72. Ixos fuHcatvs, MotaciUa fuHcata, Linn. Sooty WarhlcTf Lath. Tragust nni des 
PhiUipines^ Buff, 

Sir J. ANSTarTHBR^s variety. Lath., vol. 7) p. 112. Female, sooty-black, or 
broMTu^black. 

Genus Pomatorhinus^ Horsf. 

73. PoMATORnrNtJS Horsfif-LDII. Powi. olirtxceo-brunneus; slrigd s?/pem7iari, 
coVo in f routey pcctore, abdoiainigue medio alhis, 

IriihSf fusro-sanguineie. Rostrum flavum. Pedes fusel. Longitudo corporis 9-7 
uric., cauda 3.7. 

Minute insects (Dipterous) found in the stomach. Birds remarkably shy, and on¬ 
ly met with in the dense woods of the Ghauts. The note of the male is hool^ 
whooi, %vhoof^ uttere 1 slowly ; the female answers hooe. The toiiiruo and ha¬ 
bits of this bird arc those of a TM*ush or Timalia, 1 have dedicated this species 
to a jL^entlcmun to whom science is deeply indebted. 

Fain. Syh’iadtr, Leach.—Genus Jora, Horsf. 

7L Jora Tiphia, Motaeilla TyphiOt Linn. Lath., vol. 7, p. 128, vnr. A. Brown’s 
Illust, pi, ;*5. 

Dr, Ilorseficld’s Jora senpniaris appears to correspond with the female of Jora 
Tiphia. IridcSy gray. 

Genus .Sylvia, Auct. Warbler, 

75. Sylvia montana, ITorsf. Prinxa monfaua, Swains. 

Differs from the type of Prinia in its rounded tail. Irides fuscous, 

76. Sylvia sylviefla. Lath. Lesser White-throat. 

Differs from the European bird only in the reddish tint of the n'Kite below. 

77. Silvia Kama. Sylo. paXMchrunnea^ suhih^ alhesceos ; caudd obsolete foBtiaiA, 
Longitiido corporis 4.7, eaxida 1.9. 

Sexes alike. A size smaller than Syh. moniaAa, aiid mierht be mistaken for it : but 
Colonel Sykes has shot them male and female, in several places in Dukhun, full- 
grown birds. 

Genus PriniOf Horsf. 

78. Prinia sootams. Prin. capite dorsoque infensti cinereis ; reoxigihus rectricihusque 
rufo~hrunneis, his propc apices fasco-fasciaiis; suhtiis rufescenti-albut abdominis 
laferibus saturatinribus, 

Kos/rum uigrum. Pedes flavl. /rides pallide aurantlacic. Loug'itudo corporis 5,2, 
caudee 2.2. 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. This species constructs the same ingenious nest, 
and has the same habits, same note (tooee tooeej^ and feeds in the same manner, 
as the Orlhotomus Bennettii. # 

79. Prinia inornata. Prin, suprh pallid^ cinereo-brunneat strigd superciliaH cor- 
poreque subths albescentibus, abdominis lateribus crissoque rufescentibus ; caudd 
obsolelli faseiatd, 

Irides rufo-hrunnese. Rostrum hrunneum ; mandibuld inferiori ad basin flavd, 
Longitudo corporis 4.7 unc., cauda 2.7. 

Sexes do not differ in size or plumage. Habits of Prin. socialis. Both the above 
species are remarkable for a struggling flight, as if they experienced difficulty 
in making their way. 

Genus OrtholoniuSf Horsf. Tailor Bird, 

80. Orthotomur Bennettii. Orth, oUvaceo-viridis ; subius albidus ; capite 

ferrugineo ; caudd elongatd obsolete faseiatd, 

Irides flavic. Longitudo corporis 6 unc., caudtr 2.7. 

Two central tail-feathers elongated beyond the rest for one in-h, and two- 
tenths of an inch wide only. Sexes alike. 'Ibis bird is very remarkable for 
the ingenuity shown in constructing its nest, by sewing the leaves of trees 
together, with cotton thread and fibres. Goionel Stkks has seen nests in 
which the thread used was literally knotted at the end. This species very 
closely !resemble8 Dr. Horskfield’s Orth, fieptitnij but on a comparison of the 
birds, they were found to liave specific differences. 

fil. Ortbotomvs Lingoo. Orth. olivaeeo-brunneuSf subtiis sordidv aWus, 

Longitudo corporis 5,6 unc., cattdee 2.1, 

2 z 
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This species differs from the type of Orthotomns in the short tail, but has the cha^ 
raetcrs of the ^enus sufficiently marked to be included in it. Sexes exactly alike 
in plumage. Principal food, black ants. 

Genus Budytes^ Cuv. 

82. Budytes citreola* Lath, lliis is the variety A. of Afof. ctfreofu 

of Dr. La-Tham, vol. 6, p, 330. 

Length 6.7 inches ; tail 2.8. 

This bird so closely resembles the Kuropean species, that Colonel SrKRS has not 
ventured to separate it. It has the habits of ii MotaciUa^ but its long hind claw 
sufficiently distinguishes it, and M. CuviEn has facilitated research in forming a 
genus for such Wagtails as have this claw. 

83* Budytes MICLANOCKPHALA, Wwd. olivficeo-vaHdis ; corpare suht^is nitidc fliVyo i 
ca^/e, nuvhd^ recincibxtsque nigris^ hcrum dualrns lateralibus albo marginatis; 
aJisfusciSy olivaceo~Jtavn notafis, 

Irides intenst*^ rufo-brunncjc. Longitiido rorporis 6.8 tine., cavda 3. 

These are sol1tai7 birds, and are rarely fonnil, excepting in the beds of rivers. In 
seven specimens four birds only were examined, aud they happened to be males ; 
so that Colonel Rykks is uncertain with respect to the female. 

84. Budytiss Bkema. Hvd, olivaceo-i'iridiSt subfhsJlavKS ; capiie supra grisf>o ; sfrhjd 
SuprrHliari albd ; ati^ fusHs ptumis fluvescenti marginatis : caudd airdy rectricilrus 
duahus lateralibus nllns, 

irides ffavo-brunnefle. Statura praecedontis. 

This bird very closely resemblesof Kurope, but differs in the shade 
of the upper plumage, in the hind claw being two-tenths of an inch longer, aud 
in the base of the lower mandible being whitish. This is a solitary bird in 
beds of rivers : feiuaie not known. 

Genus ilfo/aci7/a, Auct. 

85. Motarilla vnriegaiay Steph., vol. 13, p, 234. Pied Wagtailj Lath., vol. 6, p. 320, 
pi. 114. ilfrff. pioafu, Frankl. 

S6> MoTAOTLiiA OuKHUi, KNSI8. Mof. dorso scupularibusquepalUscpnlUgmeoit cuudee 
tectricibus ad apicem nigrcscentilms ; capitt: suprdy nuchdy gntturey pec/ore, rectrici- 
busque mediis atris; jronfis fascid laldy carport sublUSy plumarum marginihesy 
alarum remigibus primariis exceptisy rectricibusque duabus lateralibus albis ; 
remigibiis /usds, 

Irides intense rufo-brunneic. Statura Mot, alba. 

Sexes do nut differ in size or plumage ; but young birds have the black less pro¬ 
nounced. This is the most common and abundant IFcr^/atnii the Dukhun, fre¬ 
quenting not only the beds of rivers, but the; plains ; and Colonel Sykes has seen 
it in his own^arden frequently. It very closely resembles the Mot, albay of Kuropc, 
but differs in being of n light slate or cinereous instead of a blackish cincrcoiw, 
and in the wing-coverts and secondaries being edged with broader white. It U 
sdmost identical with the Mol. alba of the Northern Expedition. 

Genus MeguluruSy Horsf. 

87. Mroaiatrus ? ri;kicei*s. tMeg. oUvarro^brunneuSySubiusalbeffccnsy pertorebrun’ 

neo sfriato ; eapife genisque hrurincsrentirufi^f sfritjd supercHiuH rufescenle ; capi- 
tis dorsique plumarum rlmchibus pallidiortbus; rostro pedibusque luteis, 

XiOUgitudo corporis T.^xtne,, caudre 2.2. 

Wings short : tail equal, narrow. Female Unknown. Black ant.s only found in the 
stomach. Tills bird has the air of the Authus Hichardi figured in the Planches 
ColondeSf lOl. Frequents the plnin.s only, like a Lark, 

Genus Anthus Bcchst. Pipit, 

88. Anthus agilis. Anih, olivacea^brunneus t 'iubOisrufescentUalhescenSyfusco-hrun- 

neo striatus ; remigibusflavo-oUvaceo marginatis; ungue poslico subeUmgatOy sub- 
cureato. 

Irides fusco-sanguinen. Longitudo corporis 6.8 uiic., cauda 2.3. 

Found on open stony lands : female unknown. Closely resembles the Titlark of 
Europe. Its chief difference is in the hind toe. 

Genus Saxicola, Bcchst. Wheaiear, 

89. Sfliifola ruUeoh, Temm. Stone Chat. 

/n<le« intense brown. These birds were met with only in low scattered bushes. 
CaterpiUars, files and ants found in the stomach. 

90. Saxicola BteOLOB. Sox. atra ; foscid alarum, uropygio, abdomine medio, cris^ 

soque albis, 

Bostrumpedesqae nigri. Irides fuscae. Longitudo corpnm5.8 unc., cauda 2.4. 

Female unknown. Three males were examined. Black ants, caterpillars and bee- 
lets were found in the stomach. Habits of the preceding. 
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91. Saxicola nuBEcVLOiOES. Sax» rinereo-brxmnea, suhfhs alh<t; guld thoiar.eq}Lt 
rnjii ; tu'cfi-ivihus metliis nigrf'srenUbwt, catrristHl basin albis. 
friilei inteQ«t* brunuew. LoijjfituUo corporis 4.7 unr., caitdcc 2. 

9‘2. Sa vicoLA KRYTHKOi^YoiA, Sa.i\ fusco-bturtnca ; subfUs ruJo-'brHHnc(tf abdomine 
Jusco t:iv s/riti/o ; uroppgio rufo ; crisso rufo liucto. 

Statura Sux, bicoloris, Male unknown. 

Genus Pheenivuraf Jard. 6c Selb. 

93, PkcenicHraah'ala, Jard. & Sclb. ImUan Redstartf livi. 

This bird is of the size of the of Europe, and has the rnme habits. It 

has a very peculiar mauac'r of \ibratiiu? its tail wheu seated on a bou^h, as if it 
had an airuf fit. .4 pair of tln‘sc birds built their nest in an outhouse constantly 
ficqueuted bv Colonel Sykes’s servants, and within reach of the hand. They 
had no alarms. 

94, Phcenicura Snpciva. A/o/(i«/ht Sfi^'rira, Linn. 

Not differing from the European bir<l. Iridcs deep brown. Length 5.9 inches; 
tail 2. 

Fam. PipridfV, Vitrors. 

Ociius Paru^j Linn. Titmouse, 

95, Parns n/Wce/w, llorsf. Mha>ujp iUip^negrt'^ Teimn., PI. Ool. 287. f. 2. 

90. Pams xanifwfjuntfs. Vi^rore, Proteetiuigs Zool. Soc, I, p. 23. Figured in Gould’s 
* Century of Uiinal.iyun Ilirds.’ 

yWdcA'sienna brown. Tongue divided into four short laHaia nt the tip. Wasps, 
buus, glass seeds, .and the fruit of the Cavfns Opunlin were found in the stom¬ 
achs of both species. 

Tubus CONIROSCRKS, Cue, 

I'jim. FnntjiUhUc, Vigors - Genus .Uaiw/w, Auct. ' 

97. Atauda Gnhtula, FiauUl. 

This 13 tite common Lark of the Uukhuu, with Iho habits and notes of the Sh/* 
lark of I'.uiopf. When confined in a cage and shrouded from the light, it Jeariis 
to imitate the notes of other birds, and even quadrupeds. I'hc male is crested. 
It is culled Chnniloola in Diikhun. Iridcs sepia brown. Lengtii l>.7 inches ; tail 
2.2 Food, grasshoppers. 

98 . Alauda Dkva. At. rvfesccntLhrunnea hnoinco iniensiori notafa ; rorpare subiUs 

stridquv smpercihun ru/c^rentLalbist peefarc brtnun'j sfrtalo ; enpUe crislalo^ 
brnnnea siruito; r,'cfri‘'ibifs hr(niiifi}> rnfu inarijinafuis 
Statura minor qu.'im pnccedentis. 

99 Alacda DuKHONi'-iysis. Al. corpore supric grUeo-brumeOf plupiis in /«?<;«- 
bnmnto nofalis ; suhfUs albescens, peefore strUjdtpic snprrctliari ntfescoUibus ; 
metncilms Jusco-brunneis duuhus }aicraHbu< alho marginaiis. • 

Irules iiiten-i^ brunueiE, Loiigitudu corporis 6.3 anc,^ catufte 2. 

Grass seeds only found in the s*'oin,nch, Frequent.s stony plains. 

Genu? Mira/rUf ilorsf, 

100 . Mirafra phoenicura, Frank). 

This bird is characterized by the llghtnes.s, shtydness, abruptness, and sudden 
accents and descents of its flight. irideSy yellow-brown. Granivorous. 

Genus Knxberiza, Auct. Bunting, 

101 . Umbcriza laelatiocephala^ Scop. 

T ins native of Corfu Is common to Western India. U appears in considerable flocks 
at the ripening of the broad grain Joujurec (Aadropugoa t<ot'ghuia) iu Occeinbcr. 
iridcs, intense brown. Length, 7.3 inchea-. tail, .2 inches. Oramvoruus. Allied 
to Bmb. lutiola, Mus. Carls, voi. iv., t. 93. 

102. Kniberizu hortulana, Linn. Rcd-bruwn Bunting. 

This, although not absolutely identical, is so closely allied to the European bird, that 
Colonel Sa'kks cannot separate it. /rides, iuten-&e brown. I«eugth, 7.1 inches ; 
tail 3 inches. Grass seeds only found in the stomach. Bird, solUnry. 

103. Einberiza crisfafa, Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. l.p, 35. 

Length 6^ inches : tail 2.7 inches. Rare in Oukhun, and found only on rocky and 
bti'^hy Tnountaiiis. Female of a umform sooty brown. Grass seeds only found 
in the Mtoinach. Native ot China and Nepaul ns w ell as JJukbUO, 

104. EmBERIZA SUBCRISTaTA. E/nb. supra intense brutmea, plumis brunneo pallidiori 

marginatis ; suhtiis paiUde bf'unnea, Jusco siriala ; alarum pluinarum rectrictimque 
laferahum marginibns, rcctricibusqut duahus mrdiis easianeis ; captfe suberistato, 
inteus^ bruDueec. Rostrum rufo-brunneutu. Loiigitudo 6.6 uuc,, 

caudee 2.5. 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. Birds rare and solitary, and found only iu the 
open spaces on high xnountuins. This bird is prououueed in Europe to be tUc 

2Z 2 
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female of cristata; but settiu^ aside the fact of both sexes of each bird 
bcjnjyin the present collection, their localities are ditfereut, and they were never 
seen together by Colonel Sykes. 

Genus Linaria, Bechst. Linnet, 

105. lAnaria Amandava* Fringilla Amandava^ hxtiTk, 

These beautiful little birds, so common in Goojrat, are rare in Dukhun. 

Genus Ploceus, Cuv. Weaver Bird. 

lOG. Ploreus PkiHppensis^ Cuv. Philippine Grosbeak, Lath. 

The Weaver Bird is very common in Dukhun, and there arc few wells overhung hy a 
tree where their nests are not seen pendent. They live in small communities, and 
are very noisy in theirlabours. They associate so readily with the common Spar^ 
row that at the season of the falling of the grass seeds Colonel Sykes, in firing into 
a flock of S^iarrows on the grass plats in his own grounds, killed as many Weaver 
Birds as Sparrows- Fruit of the Ficus Indica and grass seeds have been found 
in the stomach, hides, intense brown. 

107. Ploceusflavieollis. Frintjilla flavicollis, Frankl. 

This bird has so nearly the bill, tongue, tride&', size and aspect of Ploc, Phiiippensxs, 
that Colonel Sykes has considered it a Ploreus. Grass seeds anda lew giaius of 
rice found in the stomach. Very rare in Dukhun, 

Genus Fringilla, Auct. Finch. 

108 . FtHnyilla cracigera, Temm., PI. Col. 269. fig. 1- Duree Finch, Lath. 

This minute bird has the strange habit of squatting on the high roads and almost 
allowing iUclf tu be ridden over ere it rises. Smaller than a Sparrow. Jridcs, 
red brown. Colcoptcrouj insects, maggots, and seeds ol Panicuta spicalum loiind 
in the estoinnclis of many Rpecinicns. 'rhin bird ba-a the straight hind claw of a 
Lark, and should therefore neither be classed as a Fringilla, agreeably to M. 
Tcmmiuck, nor as a/Vsser, agreeably to Brisson. Its habits also separate it 
from both these genera. M* Tcmmiiick in his Plate has placed it on a twig, 
but it never perches. 

Genus Lonchura. 


109- 


Roshum forte, breve, latum, nltitudine ad basin longitudincm mquans ; mandibuHs 
integris, superiori in frontem angulariter extendentc, cumquc eo circuli arcum for- 

Ala> inedioercs, snbaenminata:; retnigilms, Jm4 brevissimA Hubspurifi, 2dA 3tiri 4tA([ue 
fer^ wqualibus loDgissimis. 

Cauda gradata, ianceolata; mfnci6M4' mcdiis caeteras paullo longitudme superanti- 
biis. 

Pedn mediocrer, subgraciles. , .. ., . v,, , 

The peculiar spear-head form of the tail, and the ridge of the upper mandible and 
l)i« forehead, forming a segment of the same circle, together with the habits of the 
following species, afford sufticieiit characteristics to justify their separation from 
the genus FringiUaoiyi. Temminck. The Gros-bec longicone of the Pi, Col. 9G. 
(Bmb. QuadWcoior, Lath.) bqjongs to the .same group. 

\ 9 . Lonchura nisoria. Fringilla nisorw, Temm. Oros-heapervin, PI. Col. 500. Fig. 2. 
Found only in the Ghauts. Grass seedfin the stomach. Length 5.4 inches : tail 
1.9 to 2 inches. Sexes alike. ^ 

110. Lonciujra Cheet, Lonch. patlidd cinnamomeo^brwinea / corpore subtus wropy- 
gioguc ulbis ; remigibus reciriciousfpie inhns^ hrunneis. 

Fmm. coloribus minks tnlensis. 

Iridts, intensJ^ rufo-brunneie. liongitudo corporis 5.4 unc., candee 2. - 

Tail lanceolate ; central feathers longer than the rest, and ending in a point. Sexes 
alike. These birds live in small faiuUics. Colonel SYKES hasfrequently found 
’ them in possession of the deserted nests of the Ploceus Philippensis ; but their 
own uestU a hollow ball of grass. Ten white eggs, not much larger than peas, 
were found in a nest. The cry of the bird is cheetf cheet, cheet, uttered simultanc- 

ousiv by flocks in flight. ^ , 

in. Lonchura leuconota. Fringilla leuconota,7emm. Cros^becleuconotc, PI, Col. 500, 

Fomu»*o'nKMi\ the Ghauts. Length 4.8 inches, inclusive of taU 1.8 inch. Sexes 
alike. Grass seeds only found in the stomach. 


Genus Passer, Auct. 

112 Pawer demesftciw, Bliss. Fringilla domcstica, Linn. , 

On submitting the Indian Sparrow, male and ftmeiXe, to a ngid comparison with 
Sparrows shot in the Regent’s Park, they were found to be absolutely Identical. 

Fam. Siumida, Vigors.—Genus Pastor, Temm. 

113. Pastor tristis, Temm. Gracula irisHs, Lath, 
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The are red brown, and remarkable for bem{; studded on the external mari^io 
with regiularly arranged yeUovdsh-white specks. Sexes alike : omuivorous : qonr- 
reh'Oiae, noisy. Length 11.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 3.5. 

114. Pastor Mahrattknsts- Past, sxiprh (jrUeo^nigery rtmiyihus cauddque saiura~ 

iinnbm ; caintt genisque atris ; corpore subths subrufescetiti-griseo ; rrhso paUi'- 
diorif pluinis a/bo 7narginatis, Bostrurn pedeSsiiie llavi. Jfides, pallid^ griseas. 

Longitudo corporis 9.6 unc. caada: 2.9. 

Sexes alike. Fuun«l only iu the Ghauts. Stony fruit in the stomachs of three birds. 
Re.sernhles Past, trisiis, but is a size less, possesses no crest, and has gray irides, 

115. Pos/or rosews, Temm. Turdus roseus^ Linn. 

IridfiSt intense red brown. Tongue bidd and fringed : not quite so much so ns Uypsi- 
petes Ganeesa. These birds darken the air by their numbers at the period of the 
ripening of the bread grains, Andropogon Sorghum, and Pauicum spicutum, in 
Dukhun, in December, Colonel Sykks has shot forty or fifty at a shot. They 
prove a calamity to the husbandman, as they are as destructive as locusts, and 
not much less numerous, 

116. Pastor Pagodarum/iemm. Turdus Pagodarxm, Gmel. Gracvla Pagodarum,%\iiKVf^ 
vol. 7- p. 47l. LeMartin Hratne, Le Vail., Ois. d’ Afr. ]il. 95. tom. 2. 

Indes, greenish white. Length 8.5 inches, inclusive of t«)l of 2.5 to 3 inches, Sexes 
alike. These birds are great frequenters of the Pfetw Indica, Ficus religivsa, uud 
Cactus for their fruit. In.sects also arc loimd iu the stomach. Dirds 

lively and elegant in flight. 

Fam. CorvideSf Leach.—Genus Coruus, Auct. 

117. CoRVUS ciJi.MiNATUs. Covv. suprd splende?Ui-ater; suOtiis JuUginoso-aler; m- 

ii i cululine elerutu. 

LongItiKio corporis 14 uno., caud/r 7. 

Smaller than the Kui'upvaa CV(no. These birds are reinai kuble for their audacity. 
Dill with a considerable culmen, * 

116. Corcus splcndtns, Vieill. Common O’otc of India. 

This is no doubt Vieillot’s splendid iU'oo', but in the thousands Colonel Sykks has 
met with he never saw the plumage ornamented with the pronounced green and 
blue inVicillot's plate, lias tlicnoisy, impudent, and troublesome habits of the 
Koglish (U'ow. Length 18 inches, inclusive of tail of 6 inches. A wounded Croxo 
■was put into the cage with a Vicerra Indicn, iu the expectation that the latter 
would make a meal oi it. The Croir however stood «o vigorously on the defensive^ 
that a treaty of peace ensued, and they lived amicably together for several weeks^ 
the eVoto pai'taking of the food of the Civet until it died from its wound. 

Genus Coracias, Linn. Roller. 

119. CornrAas Indica, h\nn, Coracias BengalcnsiSf Steph. Blue Jay from the East /«- 

dies, Edw, pi. 326. , 

Very common in Dukhun. Called Tas^ from its note, by the Mahiattns. Sexes 
do not differ iu size or plumage. Irides intemve red hi own. Agrusshopper 2.5 in¬ 
ches loug was found in the stomach of one bird. Length 13.3 inches, inclusive of 
tail of 4.7 inches. 

Fam. Buceridee, Tiestrli. 

Hornhilh are by no means rare in Dukhu«, but from aceident Colonel Sykes had not 
a specimen to produce. 

Tribus Scansorks, Auct. 

Fam. Psitlacida, Leach.—Genus Paleeornis, Vigors. 

120. Palcjcornis torquatus, Vigois. 

Appear in considerable flocks in Dukhun, and are very destructive to the crops, par¬ 
ticularly to the Carthumus Persicus, Fond also of the fi uit of the Melia AztuHrach-, 

ta. The female differs from the male only in wanting the collar, and has iu con- 

sequence been considered to belong to a different species. The Mahrnttas call the 
bird Ragoo and Keeruh. Length 17^ ioche.s, inclusive of tail of 9j inches. 

121. PaLjEORNIS MBtANORHYNCHUS, Pal. viridis, corpore subtus,'jwld tircumoeu^ 

lari, dorsoque iwo patUdioribus; capUe, collo in fronte nuchtlqne, rofum/yino-ca- 
nis ; 7’ostro, torqueque coUari latd nigris s fronle, reniigiltuSf i'cctricibusque mediis 
cyaneis, iUo paltidiori ; rectricibus subtlis, upicibusque at/pnl fiavis, 

Irides, albse, subflavo-mai'giuatse. Longitudo carports 14.6unc., cauda 7.6. 

Found only in the Ghauts. Sexes alike. This bird has the aspect of Pal. coftem- 
boides, but differs in the black bill, broad black collar, paic green yellow beneath 
instead of dove colour, and in the want of the metallic grecu narrow collar and 
blucUh rump. 

Fam. Picida, Leach.—Genus Bueco, Linn. Barhet, 

122. Bucco Philippensis. Gmel. Bvrbu des Philippiaes, Buff,^ 

This well known bird is called jraf»5i<^,,or the Coppersmith, by the Mahrattas. It 
aits on the loftiest and extreme twigs of trees, uttering the syllables took took. 
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took, delibcrattily, nnd noddinpr its head at each took, the soaiid and the motion 
originating the idea of a coppersmith at work hammering. /rwMv, Jake enlour. 
Length r»| inches, inclusive of tail inch. Fruit and insects found in tlie 
stomach. 

l2.L 0UCCO cantceps, Frnnkl- 

Scarcely distincrulshablc from Bucco coroinus and Bueco Javanicus, Found only in 
the dense woods of the Ghauts. Its note is quite startling, and makes the hills 
echo. IndfiSf red deep brown. Length 8.7 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.7 inches : 
the bird is consequently smaller than Majoi Fbanklin’s, Stony fruit only found 
in the stomach. 

Genus Piem, Linn. Woodpecker, 

124. Picu*i Mahrattenxis, Lath. Mahratta Woodpecker, Id. 

yrtV/rs ricli lake. Length 7-4 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.4 inches. Although this 
is called the Mahratta Woodpcchcrf Colonel Sykes met with three birds only in 
Dukhan during six years. 

Fani. Certhiadee, Leach.—Genus Upupa, Linn. Hoopoe. 

125. l/pwpo minor, Shaw. Lalluppc d* Afritjue,ljei\iM\\, 

Iridc$, almost black. Length 12 to 12^ inches, inclusive of tail from 4.3 to 4.5 in* 
chrs. Feeds on the ground, and does not hop. 

Fam. CttCuHdoc, lieach.—Genus Leptosomns, Vieill. 

120. Leptosomus A/e/\ Cuculus A^fer^ Gincl. Edolian Cuckoot Shaw. Citculus Edolins, 
Cuv. Cve, surraittft, Shaw ? 

IrideSt rcddisli deep brown. Length 13.4 inches, inclusive of tail of 6.6 inches. 
Uarc in Dukhnn. 

Genus Eudpnamps, Vigors & Uorsf. 

127. Eudpnamys orientalLt. Cuculus orieattdis, Linn Fcmii\e Cne. Mindanensis. 
'CiULed nr A'oee/by the Mahrattas. A well known and noisy bird, with singu.. 

larly loud uotes, not at all like those of a Cuckoo, /tides, rich lake. Length 17 in¬ 
ches, inclusive of tail of 7 inches. These )ui*ds are frugivornus. In the stomachs 
of many the fruits of the Benjera Kornigi and Ucaria undufafa only were found. 
The difference in the plumage of the sexes is very rcmarkfihlc. The female is the 
larger bird. The tongue of this bird is exactly that of the Cue. canorus. 

Geuiis Cnculus, Auct. 

128. rwcalMS canorus, Linn. Common Cuckoo, Lath. 

IrideK, yellow. Length 14.5 inches, inclusive of tail of 6.5 inches. Rare in Dukhun. 
J29. Cuculusfugax, llorsf. Bt/chaii Cuckoo^ Lath. 

Yridr?, bright yellow. Lcngtli 13.8 inches, inclusive of tail of 6 inches. Tongue as 
in 127. This bird has so much the aspect of a Hawk that Colonel ^)YKES passed it 
for one, uatlldts note koeii, koeel, exactly resembling that of Eudf/naint/s oriea* 
tahs, recalled niin to the tree on which it was seated, and he shot the bird. 

Genus Centropus, Ill. Coueal. 

*30. Centropus Philippensis, Cuv. Coucou des Philippines, Buff. Chestnu(->winged 
CoHcai, Lath. Malabar Pheasant of Europeans. 

Jrides, rich lake. Lcngtli 19i itches, inclusive of tail of I Ij inches. This is a very 
U'^eful bird, as Colonel Sykes found a^uuke eight iuches long, centipedes, noxi« 
ous insects, and lizards iii the stomach, lu the stomach and cesuphagus of one 
bird a lizard thirteen inches long was found. 

TribudTK.NiiinosTiiKS, Cnv. 

Fain. Afehphagidee, Vigors.—Genus Chloropsis, Jard. & Sclb. 

131. Chloropsis auri/roHS, Jnvd. tic Selby 

Fum. Cinnyridte, Vigors.—Genus Cinngrts, Cuv. Sm*b\rd* 

132. Cinngm Upida. Certhia lepida, Sparrm. Neetarinia lepida, Temm. 

jlidts vedhrowu. Length 4.S Inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. Female ashy 
brown above ; light yellow below. Common iu Dukhun. Feed on small insects ; 
also suck honey. 

133. CinnsfTis currucaria, Certhia cxurucaria, Linn. Crimpeteau grU des FAiVip- 

pfnes, FI. Enl. 676. t. 2. 

This has been considered a young bird ; but Colonel Sykes can venture to affirm 
from a long observation of its habits in his garden at Poona, that it is a species. 
/nde. 9 , bright lake. Length 4.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. A spider, a 
Cicada, and minute Coleopterous insects were found iu the stomach of many birds 
of this species. They also hover before dowers, aud suck the honey while on the 
wing, like the Cinn. lepida. 

CiNNYRia ViGORSii. Cinn, eoUo suprd, nuchd, ptilis, scapularibusque intense 
sanguineis, coUo isfrh pectoreque coccineosaHguineis ; strigd nutrinque mental sub-^ 
rictu ad pectus ejetendente maculdque {turieuta/i splendide violaceis; capite suprii, 
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('diultf fectricihns, rectrxHhus mediis^ lafei’aUnmqne^ ext^rno exceptOf pogonii$ 
evfernis ititfialhec tiridihus; flits, rcetrieihns lateralihus^ dorsi m/fWoW lateru 
hus,ftiscidque siubpectorali fuscis i abdomine griseo ; dorsoimo sutphureo. 
Iridf-^, iatcn*-^ bninuraj. Longitudo corporis 5^ unc., caudiv 2 .1. 

of i)ie<4,a spider, ants, and minute insects found in the stomach. Inhabits 
ouly the lofty trees of the dense woods of the Ghauts.1 will here be^ leave to 
speak in the first person. 1 have dedicated this magnificent Idrd to n gentleman 
whose enlarged views of natural affinities in zoology have contributed essentially 
to enhance the value of the science, andto facilitate the labours of every zoologist. 
The dedication is also influenced by a desire to testify my scnMcof the many kiinl 
attentions of Mr. Vigors.’'—W. H, S, 

135. CiNNYRia Mir'iMA. capite nurhdtjvi* oHvaceo-viriilibwi; pretoxis no/is, 

dorsot seaptihij'ihuSf vroppgioquc tnfensP sanguineiSf hoc violaveo splendenii; suOfus 
paUide Jlard; ufis cauddquefusco^brnnuets. 

Foem, oHrascfnfi-brunneat vropygio rnfo, 

Iridesy rufo-brmineac. Longitudo corpms 3.3 imc., cowdrc 1 .2. Met wilh only in 
the dense woods of the Ghauts. White ants and /«mc of flics were found in the 
stomach. One bird was seen sucking honey. Female of a uniform brown, with 
apatc’h of brick-red on the rump and upper tall-cwcrts, and the yellow below 
fainter than in the male. Colonel Sykks believes this to be the smallest of the 

I3fl. Cinnyns Mahratlehsis. Cerlhia Muhrattf^nsiSy Shaw. Cinnyns orientalib^ FrankI, 

Dr. Latham docs not mention the crimson joined to the yellow spot under the wing. 
The«e birds suck flowers while hovering on tlie wing ; they eat minute insects also. 
Female not met with. Lensth 4.9 inclu*'?, inclusive of tail nt inch 
137. CiNxvuts covcoLOR. dm. I'iHdi-ohvitcea., uHs cauddqucsatnrafiorihuSfCm'porc 
sub!us paUidiori. 

Irides, intense^ rufo-iininneflc. Longitude corporis 4 unc., caiuhn 1. * 

Insects with long were found in the stomach. As four specimens obtained 

by Colonel Sykbs were all females, and as they w'cre met with in the same locality 
as Cinrt. Vigorsii^ Cian, eouador maybe the female of that .splendid spc<’iea ; but 
thedifferenee in the size, form, and aspect of the bird, independently of colour, is 
opposed to this : they were never seen together. The bird has the outline of Cinn, 
Mahratlensis. The specific appellation of roitru/cu’is given provisionally. 

Colonel SvKKS.in concluding hi^ notice of the birds of the two first Orders, observ¬ 
ed, that in the majority of instances his knowledge derived from an ob.servation 
of many specimens of the .same species in the living state. For the most part also he 
had obtained both sexes, and was very rarely confined to a single spccimeu. 

Two nfw species of (ntiian Mirnse. ^ 

On June 2fi, 1832, Colonel Sykbs presented two ftpccimcns of mvs preserved in spi- 
rit.«, of which the following is the description printed in the Zool, Journal. 

]. Mv« OLbRACKUS. The upper surface is thickly clothed with rather long smooth 
.silky hair« of a bright pale chestnut colour ; on the under surface and the inside of 
the limbs the quality of the hairs is the same, but/heir colour is nearly white with 
a yellowish tinge. This latter colour extends up the cheeks, round the mouth and 
the under surface of the muzzle, aud over the upper surface of the feet; the hairs on 
the latter, on the muzzle, and on the long scaly tail, being very short. The cars are ra¬ 
ther large, rounded above, and very nearly naked. The muzzle is rather short and ob¬ 
tuse, and the eyes arc placed at an intermediate distance between its end and the 
base of the ears. The moustaches are numerous and long, some of them being blacky 
and others, silvery tir bright chestnut. 

The extreme length of the tail, as compared with that of the body, and the com¬ 
parative length of the hinder tarsus, furnish characters sufficient to ilibtiagnish this 
Indian field Mouse from all its congeners. 

2. Mrs PLATVTHRix. The hcadis rather flatand the muzzle slightly elongated and 
acute ;the tail regularly ringed with scales, from between which ouly a few scattered 
hairs make their appearance. The fur of the upper surface is of a light grey at the 
base; but the longer hairs have a blackish shade, with an intermixture of testaceous 
brown, which is more obvious posteriorly and towards the lower part of the sides. 
The flattened spines, which are numerous, are white and transparent throughout the 
greater part of their length, with a dark margin and blackish acuminate tip, beneath 
whicli they exhibit, in certain lights, somewhat of a ehnngeable gloss. The mous¬ 
taches are few in number, black at the base and whH^ at the tips, and reach beyond the 
ears, which are naked, rounded with a slight point, extremely ojien, membranaceous, 
and of a dusky black. The whole under surface, together with the insides of the 
limbs, the upper surface of the feet, and the claws, are of a yellowish or dirty white. 
The tail is of a uniform livid grey, but little darker above than beneath, and tapering 
to a very fine point. 
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I, —Extracts from the Mohi't, that is the Ocean, a Turkish work on 
Navigation in the Indian Seas . Translated hy the Baron Joseph 
Von IIammkh, Prof. Orient, Lang, Vienna, Hon, Mem, As, Soc. 

[Presented in Manuscript, and read at the Meeting of the 5th instant.] 
Si'di' Ah Chelebi, captain of the fleet of Sultan Suleiman, the legis¬ 
lator in the Red Sea, is already known in Europe and India, by the 
notice given of his journey overland from the Indian shores to Constan¬ 
tinople*, and by the titles of his works recorded in the history of the 
Ottoman empiref'. The two principal ones are, first, the description of 
his ahove-meutioned journey, which bears the title, Mirror of Countriesl ; 
the second, his work on navigation in general, and particularly in the 
Indian seas, which forms the subject of this notice. • 

My attention to the high interest of this nautical work having been 
first roused thirty years ago, by the article mentioning it in Hajjl' 
Calfa’s Bibliographic Dictionary, 1 spared no kind of exertion to find 
a copy of it, whether in the librarits, or among the book-sellers of 
Constantinople ; but all my researches were baifled for more than 
twenty years, until at length 1 lighted upon it in the library of the 
Mus'eo Borbonico at Naples, in the year 1825 ; and after an investiga¬ 
tion of seven years more, I was at last fortunate enough to buy at 
Constantinople, the manuscript serving for this notice. It is written in 
the fair Neskhi band, hearing the stamp of Sultan Suleiman's age, and is 
stated to have been copied hut fouryears after the composition of the ori¬ 
ginal, which was finished at Ahmedahad, the capital of Gujer^t, in the last 

* In the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society; in the Astatic Journal s 
and the Journal Asiatique ; and printed separately; 
t Tom, iv. p. 4ld. t Miret-ttl-memdlik. 
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d 83 r 8 .of Moharr€nicftheyear962. (December, 1554,) while the present 
copy was finished in the town of Anted or Diarbeker, in the first days of 
Eabi ul awal of the year 966, (December, 1558.) The manuscript con* 
sifts of 134 leaves or 238 pages, large octavo. 

Sini AiA Cafudan’b (Captain) work, according to the announcement 
. in its preface, has been compiled out of no less than ten Arabic works 
on the Geography and Navigation of India, three ancient, and seven 
modern ones. 

The ancient ones : T. The work of liKis Bbn Kahla'n ; 2, of Ma- 
HAMMAD Bkn Skada^m ; 3, of Sahl Bkn Aba^n. The modern : 4, the 
work of Jolfaa Ban Ahmkd Ben Ma^jeo, a native of Ommdn; then 
the five works of Sulicima'n Bbn Ahmbd, a native of the town of 
SAeAer*, viz. 5, the Fewaidf ; 6. the Hauwtel; 7, the Tohfetel/ohul^ ; 
8, the Omdet\\; 9, the Minhaj^ ; 10, the Kiladct wZ-sAcmw^**. 

The interest of its contents may be fairly estimated from the titles of 
its chapters and sections. 

f^RST Chapter,— Of the names of the'skies and the stars ^ of the elentmts 
and what belongs tothem: 1,of the skies,stars, and elements ; 2, of the division 
of the circles of the skies; 3, of the astronomical measores called Esmbeff, 
(inches,) and ofthe cardinal points of the compass, {Ahndn)Xt; 4, of the in. 
Btruments serving to measure the distance of the stars ; 5, of the making of 
these instruments; 6^ of the calculation necessary to take the height of the 
stars, 

Skcono Chapter,—O/* the Oss§§ f the foundation ) of all astronomical caU 
cuMions: 1, of the stdar and luiittr years; 2, of the foundation ofthe calcu. 
lation of solar and lunar years; S, of the f«>undation of the Human and 
Coptic solar ye^r ; 4, of the mode of finding the lunar year ; A, of the mode 
of UiQ ^Qtnan year j 6, of the mode of finding the C<^tic year ; 7^ 

of the mode of finding iho Persian year. 

Third Chapter. —Of the divimns and suMimsims of (he compass^ rhumbs 
(Eriorw/|j||) points (fTaffat^^) ; 1, of the rAumA« lying between the 
cardinal points (Ahndn 2, of the subdivisions of tbe rhumbs called 
fi^i % of the true circles of the compass. 

Fourth Chapter.— Of the Indian Islands above and below the wind, and 
qf America : 1, of the Islands situated above the uind, 2, of the abstdute cir. 
cles; 3, of the cirdes situated below the wind; 4, of the circles ofthe is. 
lands; 6, of America, 


in the eotta^y of (uear Aden), t useful applications, 

t the compreheuding. ^ present for classic men. 

tl the column. ^ 

the true road, 

‘ ft 


the collar of suns. 
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vifori in Arabic, by Sfdt AU Capaddn, 

Fifth Chapter.— 0/ the calcnhtione and the ferhnical terms of mariners ; 

1 , of measurement in general, 2, of the fundamental measure; S, of the mea¬ 
surement of stars which rise and set together ; 4, of the names of the stars, 
from which are taken the names of the rhumbs and jMiints df the comi>asa; 
&, of the circuit of the two highest stars in Ursa Minor (Farkndain) round 
Uie pole ; 6, of the lunar stations; 7, requisites of the pilot; 8^ measures of 
the most celebrated stars. 

^ixTH CHAPT'ETt.^Of themeasuresof the most cctebmtfsd coTithienfs: l, of the 
difference of polar measures ; '2, of the measurement by the north pole; 3, 
of the measurement by the two highest stars in Ursa Minor (j8, ; 4, of the 

measurement by the four stars of Ursa Major (a, <3, y, f.) 

Seventh Chapter.—- fy distances : 1, of the original distances ; 2, of the 
different manners of calculation ; 3, of the difference of distance for two 
ships sailing on two different points of the compass; 4, of the composition of 
charts and maps; 5, of the distances of certain places situated in the direc. 
tion up to within one Esha (astronomical inch) from the pole; G, of the dis¬ 
tances of some places between them. 

.Ficbth CnApTun.—wtu/hr and monsoons: of the winds ; Q, of 

the monsoons and their time; 3> of the luonsomi called headwind and mon. 
soon of the olives, (Mausim zaituui^) ; 4, of the monsoon called by some 
Damdnt'f and its time; d, of the monsoon called the Eastern Eztb^, 

and Rihi qabdl\\. 

Ninth Chapter. —Notice of certain islands and voyages, and the signs of 
oicinity of land necessary to be known by pilots : 1, of the islands of the Ara¬ 
bian continent ; 2, of the islands of the Persian eoutinent ; 3, of the voyages 
along shore, and the signs of vicinity of laud, ^ 

1'enth Chapter.— Of accidents and d^ingers to be warded qf^by reason and 
Ri^ricncf, ond qf hurricanes {Tafdn) : 1, of accidents an<^ dangers to be 
warded off by reason and experience ; 2, of the hurridmes* 


The most interesting of these ten chapters are the fourth, on the 
continents and islands, above and below the wind; the eighth, on the 
monsoons j and the ninth, on the Indian voyages, wherein the direction 
and steering of thirty voyages, with all the intermediate points, which 
are to be touched on, or taken care of, are given in detail. As a spe¬ 
cimen of the practical interest of this curious and useful book follows the 
translation of the eighth chapter, on the monsoons, as being one of the 
shortest, and not least interesting. 

Chapter VIII.— Op the Winds and Monsoons. 

Seciioii 1. Of the Winds. 

The cause of the wind is the motion of the air; don’t you see that ogitat- 
ing a fan you do produce wind ? It is also produced by cold, as may be 
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«hawn fVom niimerouB proofs. If yon sail under a cloudy sky, with a stroh^ 
wind, and a cloud approaches the ship from one side, so that the cold of the 
cloud sensible, the first wind ceases, and with its ceasing, the cold cease* 
also; further. Winds blowing from the land set in at night, and those 
blowing during the day come from the sea, and cease when night approaobes; 
the causeof which is, that at night the earth grows cool, and the seaTemains 
warm, the contrary of which is the case during day-time, because, by the 
reverberation of the rays of the sun, mountains and deserts are heated during 
the day. Another proof is, that the coldness of sandy deserts is stronger 
tiian that of a mountainous country, and ground watered by rain is colder 
than ground which is not drenched by rain. Another proof is, that a cloud, 
particularly when in motion, produces wind, arising from the cold which is 
hoarded up in the cloud. The principal winds are four, according to the 
Arabs, the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western; those between 
tliem are called sidewinde (Nokcba) ; but the pilots cull them by names 
taken from the rising and setting of certain stars, and assign them certain 
limits, witliin which they begin or attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
The^e winds, limited by space and time, are called Mauftim {Moneoon) ; 
viz. mmona. 

The following Arabic verses give the names of the four cardinal winder 

Saba (tlie East) blows from the rising of the sun.., From the Polar Star 
comes the North wind, called Shtmeult and from Canopus, the South wind, 
called JanUb ; opposite to the East blows the West wind, DdbUr, 

Section 3. Cff the different fforta of monsoons, and the time they lHovt in* 

Be it known, that tlie ancient masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon, ^that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, according (he 
year of Yazdajird, and that the pilots of recent time follow their steps ; 
but as there U in every true solar, that is to say Ja/alian, year, near the 
fourth of a degree more, every four years, a day is intercalated, so that 
this day is deficient in the Yasdajirdian year. The late master Sulfiha'n 
Bbn Aumao wrote his book Omdat (the column) in the year of the Hijra 
917 (1^11), and fixed then tke time of the monsoons according to that year, 
since which, up to that of this translation, 961 (17 -33), more than forty years 
have elapsed, so that the time fixed by him for the monsoon, falls now short 
by ten days. For example, the monsoon which set then in on the 120th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, sets in now on the I30th, and that which was fixed 

(ben on the looth, falls uonroathe 170th. The rest must be calculated iu the 

same way^ in order to avoid error and confusion; but even the intercalation 
of a day every fourth or fifth year is not free of error; it is, therefore, the 
most expedient to calculate according to the zodiacal year*^, that is to 
say, the faldlian year, which requires no iutercalury days. The moiu 
soon of each country is limited by its fixed time. Remark further, 
that whs^ver the word fi (about) is added, it is to be understood, 
tliafc iSie monsoon sets in about the time stated; for example, if it is 
said a6du^ the tenth of the year, means that it dues not exactly set in on 

, -fi 

js Uww the year of the constellatiouB. 
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JVbur^tf (th6 nev.year's 4ay), but within the first ten days of the year; 
but if about is not added, it means exactly the day mentioned; for example, 
it sets in on the tenth day of the year, means that it sets regularly in on 
the tenth. At the time when the ancient Arabic pilots wrote their worksi 
the radical JaUlian year was not yet established, neither were the Roman 
months known in these countries, and they calculated, therefore, according 
to the Yaedajirdian year; but the calculation of the Jaldlian year is much 
easier. Be it known, that at the time when the above^iSaid book (the Co. 
lumn of Sl'lrimaV Ben Ahmat>) was translated, the Nduroxe Sultdni, ih^t 
is to say, the J aldlian new-year’s day, fell on the 135th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year, that is to say, on the 15th of Mordad*. 

The monsoons are of two sorts, the western ones, called by the seamen liihi 
Kemf, the second, the eastern ones called EihiAzfb^, and The eastern 
monsoons sub-divide again in two classes ; ^during the first, the Indian seas 
are sliut ; nevertheless, they are called MatmmW (season)# 

Section 3. The first sub-division of the first sort called Rdser^rik^; 
f headwind), or the monsoon of tfut oHves, (Mausimi asait&nu) 

The monsoon of Adm, Gujerat, and Conotma, from tlie I30th day of the 
Yazdajirdian year, which is the 360ih of the Jaldlian, that is, five 
days before the next new-year’s day (I6th March). The point from 
which it arises is Aden; sometimes it ceases within the 170th of the 
Yazdajirian yeari which is the 35th Jal. (^ith April). From Aden ships set 
out within the 15()th or 160th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which answer 
to the 15th or !^5th Jal. (4<.ll>th April), they arrive on the ISOth of the 
Yazdajirdian, or 45th of the Jaldlian year (4th May), at Sheher ; proceed 
from thence to Gujurat and Conoona, but not onw:^|||s to Manibarff 
(Malabar), where there is much rain and danger. 

9. The monsoon of Sheher, Gujerat, Malabar and Cemmn. The high¬ 
est monsoon of Gujerat sets in within the 150tb of the Yazifajirdian, or 18th 
of the Jalalian year (7th April). The highest monsoon of Concan seta 
in mthin the t40th Yazdajirdian or 5th Jalalian (95th March). The 
monsoon of Malabar within the 130th Yazdajirdian or 360th Jalalian (16th 
March), five days before the beginniffg of next year^j. 

3. The monsoon of Dhofdr, Gujerat, and Malabar, sets in within the 
100th Yazdajirdian = 330th Jaldlian (I4th February) : when the navi¬ 
gation is open to all India, for Dfufdr is the place from whence the jRf- 
hi Kewe (the western monsoon) sets forth, which Mbws within the 70th 
day of the Yazd. year, equal to the 300th of the Jaldlian (15th Jan#) 

* The Yazdajirdian Nanrdz falling in the year 1.5.13, on the 28th October, th^ 
Jaldltan, on the 135th day, answered to the 12th of March, 1554 ; this is, however, 
not the true equinox, which in the year 1554 fell on the 11th, on which day the 
longitude of the sun was — 0. 

t u*/ fij t ^ II ry* ** 

Here the calculation does not answer, as th^ number of the one or the other 
must be changed if the difference of 135 should be made out; this is also the ease 
with the two following ones. 
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4. The monsoon of the shore of Gujerat occurs within the 160th day. 
ef the Yazdajlrdian^ equal to 3£th of the Jaldlian (14th April), 

5 . The monsoonof the coast of MeahkaBsa*, Hair%ja\y Sheher, and Aden 
sets, ill within (about) the 170th day of the Yazdajerdian year, equal to 
34th of the Jal&lian (S4th April). 

The monsoons below the wind, that is of the parts of India situated 
below the wind, are the following: 

6. The monsoon of Gujerat^ to sail for Malacm, Shomotora^ TimnaeaTij 

and all the tracts situated below the wind, sets in about the I30th 
day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 360th of the Jalalianj;, and lasts till 
the I70th Yazdajirdian, equal to 24th Jalilian (24th April); the highest 
monsoon sets in about the I50th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering 
to the 14th of the Jalalian. 

7. The monsoon of Corusona to sail for Malacca^ Shomotora^y Tnnaasarii 
Martalan and Fdikft\\, and all the tracts situated below the wind, sets in 
within the 140th day of the Yazdajirdiun year, or on the fifth day before 
the Jalalian new-year's day (16th March), and lasts till to the 180th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to the 44th of the Jalalian year (4th May) ; 
the highest monsoon sets in about the 160th or 140th day of the Yazda. 
jirdian year,;Hnswering to the 25th or 15th of the Jalalian (tth—14th April), 

8. The monsoon of Malabar, to sail for Malacca, 4S7iowiofora, TanuBtairi, 
Martaban^ and Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about the 160th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 25th of 
the Jaldlian (14th April). 

s, 9. The monsoon of Dibi%, for Malacca, Shomotora, T«n«mri, Martaban, 
and Beyigai, und^l the ports situated below the wind, sets in within the 
160th day of the * zdajirdiaii year, equal to 25th of the Jalalian (14th April) 

10. The monsoon of Shelier, for sailing to Malacca, Shmnotora, Tamssari 
Martaban, and Bengal, nnd all the porta aituated below tUC W iud| SCtS Ifl WithI 
in thollOtb day oftlie Yazdajirdian year**, which answers to the340th of the 
Jaldlian ; but ivomShelter to Fartak^ you meet tlicwestern wind Kaws, which 
sets in about the I30th Yazd.or 360th Jalalian, five days before the new. 
year's day, and six days if there be ai#4titercalary one (16th March), 

11. ThemonsoonofiJ'orfnfr for the above said ports sets in onthesameday, 

12. The monsoon of for Malacca, Shomotora, T^auansari, MartOm 

ban, and Bengal, and all the ports situated below' the wind, sets in about the 
10th day of the Ynzdbjirdian, equal to 340th JeUlian (24th Feb.) 

13. The monsoon of Muecat, for Malacca, Shomotora, to the continent of 
Siam, Bengal, and all the ports below the trind, sets in about the 130th d^y 
of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 360th of the'Jalalian (16th March). 

14. The monsoon of Zelaa andBerberi, for Sheher mdMeehkaraff, the high, 
est (strongest) sets in about the 120th Yazd. equal to 85th Jal. (IS June). 

1^. I'be monsoon of Aden, for Slteher and Meahkara, at the same time. 

.. Muscat? t 1 Here is the same error of calculation above observed. 

' 4' Sumatra. || Peau. % The Maldives. ** There is also u want of agreement in 
thia date, ft Larhkhara ? 
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16. The monsoon of Aden, for Hormfas, sets in about the 190th day 

0 } i il to or the 203th equal to 65th JaldliaUj (llth 

or Stth May) : later, it is not good. 

Section 4. The second mh~divmon of the first sort of monsoon^ whudi is the 
end of J^aws, called hy some Tirmnh, and by some i>umdnt. 

17. The mousooti <»f Mecca, or rather of its port Jedda, to Malafmr, Con^ 
eona, Gujerat, and Hormuts, sets iu about the 280t1i day of the Yazdajirdian 
year, answering to the 145tli of the Jalajian (12ih August). 

18. The monsoon of Semtkin’*', to Malabar, Conmnn, Gujcrat, sets in 
about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to I i5tli of tlic Ji'daliaii. 

19. The monsoon of Sild and Berbcri to Malabar, Concan, Qujcrat^ 
Hormuz, sets in about the 290th day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 
150th of the Jalalian (17th August). 

20. Tiie monsoon of Aden to Mabibar, Coneona, Gujerai, sets in about 
the same time, or five days later; that is to say, ou the 155th or 160th day 
of the Jalalian year (22nd—27tii August). 

21. The monsoon of Sheher to Malabar, Coneona, Gujerat, sets in on 
the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 165th of the 
JuUliaii year (2nd September). 

22. The monsoon of Meshkara for sailing to Malabar, Coneona, Gnjd^ 
rat, springs up on the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which answers 
to the 165tli of the Jalalian, according to the rule above-mentioned. 

23. The monsoon of Dhofdr for Malabar, Conoo/wi, Gujerat, HonnAz, 
sets in on the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 165th 
of the Jalalian (2nd September). 

2t. The monsoon oi' Fartak and Aden, for ssiling to Hormuz, sets in 
about the 290th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answeriifg to the 155th of 
the Jalalian (22nd August). 

25. The monsoon of Kaulahdt and Muscat to Gujerat ttlld COJitjOlUty $6t8 
in on the sooth day of the Yazdajirdian ycar^ which is the 16^th of the 
Jalalian; from this time up to the 180th or 190th Yazd* or 45th,—55th, 
day of the Ja). year (4th—lUh May), the navigation is open to all India. 
The monsoons below the wind, whi(^ blow at this time from the Arabian 
continent and the coasts, and the other countries below the wind, are; 

26. The monsoon for sailing from Aebn to Malacca, Shomotora, Ta^nas.^ 
sari, Martaban, Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is, the 145th of the Jald* 
lian year (I2th August), 

27. The monsoon of Sheher and MeMtara, to the above said ports, 
sets in about the 290th day of the Yazdujirdian year, which is the 155tb of 
the Jabiian (22nd August). 

28. The monsoon of Gujerat, for sailing to Shomotora, Tanassari, Bengal, 
and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in on the 300th day of the 
Yazdajirdian, equal to lOOth of the Jalalian year (2nd September). 

29. The monsoon of Coneona, to sail from it to the above ports, is 
ting in on the 305th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the i70tb of t^e 
Jablian (6th September). 


* Opposite to Jedda, 
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80« The monsoon for sailing from Mahbar to Makuscn^ llhomitora^ Tam 
noMeari, and all the ports below the wind^ sets in about the 390th day of the 
Yawlajirdian year, equal to 185th of the Jalalian year (SWt S^^pt). 

31. The monsoon for sailing from Dibi to Malacca^ Shmctoray Tarnem 
eari^ Martaban, Bengal, sets in about the 390th day of the Yazdojirdimi 
yeatj answering to the t85th of the Jalalian (21 at Sept.) 

32. The monsoon of the continent of ^finai (} Bammat) for sailing 
from it to Siam, is setting in on the 325th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is 
on the IPOth of the Jalalian year (26th Sept.) 

33. The monsoon of the coasts for sailing to Horm-Gss, sets in about the 
Sooth day of the Yazdajtrdian^ that is to say, the 185th of the JaUlian 
year (21 st Sept. ?) 

34. The monsoon from the coasts and Mauhadaeh (in Africa) to 
Jaxreddib (the Maldives) sets in about the 320th day of the Yazdajirdien, 
that is to say, the 185th of the Jaldlian year (21st Sept.) 

35. The monsoon for sailing from the coasts to the Arabian continent, 
to Lhofdr, Meshfeaun, ITamja, Shther, Aden, sets in on the 325th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, that is, on the 190th Jal. (26th Sept.) 

Sectim 5. The second class of monsoons, that is the eastern ones called Axib 

or Sabd"^, 

36. The monsoon for sailing from Gujerat to all the Arabian islands, 
springs up about the 340th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 
205th Jal. (11th Oct.) and lasts till to the 340th or 350th, that is, till to the 
5’th or 15th day of the Jaldlianycat (oth March) ; but to Kauikat, Muscat, 
and HormAx, it may be used till the 60th day of the Yazdajirdian year, 
or the 25th of the Jalalian (I4th April); later it is not good. 

The finest monsoon for sailing from India to the Arabian continent sets 

in about the 100th and llOth day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 
330th or 340th *of the Jalalian (L3th—23rd February). 

37. The monsoon from Concmia to the Arabian continent sets in about 
the 350th day of the Yazdajirdiun year, and lasts till the 140th of the next; 
that is to say, from the 205th till to the 5th of tlie next JaUlian year, 
(nthOct,—25th March :) later it is not good; that for Hormiiz lasts till to 
the 150th of the Yazdajirdian, that is to say, the 15th of the Jaldlian year. 

38. The monsoon from IlormCix to the Arabian continent sets in about 
the 340th day of the Yazdajirdian year, lasting to the 100th of the next; 
that la to say, from the 205th to the 330th of the Jalalian year (lltli 
OGt.-^13th Feb.). This is for the coasting voyage; but if the high sea is 
kept, it serves from about the lOOth day of the Yazdajirdian year, to the 
SOth of the next; that is to say, from the 330th to the 365th Jal. (13th 
Feb.*-^nd March). 

39. The monsoon from Gujerat to the coasts, blows from about the 
34bth day of the Yazdajirdian year to the 90th of the next year; that is, 
from the 205th to the 320th of the Jalalian (11th Oct.—3rd Feb.) 

40. The monsoon from Bengal to Aden and Mecca, that is to say, to 
the ports of Jedda and Bonw&x, seta in about the 50th day of the Yazda. 

* 
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jirdian yenr, and lasts till to the 80th; that is^ from the 280th to the 310th 
of the Jaldlian year (25th Dec.—25tb Jan.) ; but for sailing to the continent 
of AUiiat ( ? BarrmuU) and the island of Ceylon^ it seta in about the 100th 
day of the Yazdajirdian^ equal to 330th Jalslian (I3th Feb.) 

41. The monsoon for sailing from Malacca to Jedtla, Aden, Uwntikss^ 
blows from about the 50th day of the Yazd. year, to about the 100th ; that is 
to say, from about the 280th day till to the 330th Jal. (^25t!i D^c. --13th Feb.) 

42. The monscfot: from Tanassari and Martabaa, to Jedda, Aden, and 
ITormAz, blows like that for Bengal and Malacca. 

43. The monsoon from Sfiomotora to Jedda, Aden, Horm&aSy blows from 
about the 30th day of the Yazdnjirdian year, till to the 90th; that is to say^ 
from the 260th to the 320th of the Jalalian year (5th Dec.—3rd Feb.) 

44. The monsoon for sailing from S/umotora to Bengai, blows from 
about 100th to 150th day of the Yazdajirdian year; that is to say, from 
the 330th till to the 15th of the next Jaldliaii year (13th Feb,—4th April), 

45. The 7non80(m of Tanassari is the same with that of Bengal, 

46. The monsoon of Jaaiveddih to Adm and the whole Arabian continent, 
blows from the 10th to about the 120th day of the Yuzd. year; that is, from 
the 210th till about the 350th day of the Jalalian year (5th Nov.—5th Mar.) 

47* The monsoon of IMl Sind., for sailing from tlieiice to the Arabian 
continent, blows from the 10th of the YazilajlrdUn year to about the 120th ; 
that is, from the 2i0th to about the 350th of the Jalalian (ditto). 

48. The monsoon of Melandi to Jazrul Kamt^ (island of tho moon*,) 
blows from about the 80th to the 100th of tho Yazdajirdian 3 '^ear; that is, 
from the 3l0th to the 3.30th of the Jalalian (24th Jan,—13th Feb.) 

4i3. I'he monsoon of Mtx for sailing to Sofulaf, blows from the 10th 

to the 60th of the Yazdajirdian, that is, from the 210th to the 290th of the 
Jalalian year (I5th Nov.—4th Jan.) * 

50. The monsoon from Sofala to KUui, blows from about the 160th to 
the 190th of the Yazdajirdian yctar; that is to say, from the 25th to the S5th 
Jal. (I4th April—I4th May.) The finest lasts till about the 170th Yazd, 
35th Jal. (2*th April.) • 

The dates of these monsoons are given according to tho dates of the 
year in which this book was written in, and are ten days later then those 
given by the master S'&Mtndn Ben Ahmad, the author of the Omdat (column). 
If the calculation is made in the Yazdajirdian years, it is necessary to take 
into account the intercalary years ; but in the calculation of Jaldiian years, 
the same order may be always followed up, 

1* .——I ^ 

The truth of these statements, and the error of the calculation (as it 
is impossible to guess anywhere else, but on the spot, which of the 
two numbers may be the right or false one), are only to be elucidated 
in India itself, and are referred therefore by the translator to the learned 
members of the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 

[We have added to the above the Eaglbh dates for the present year, miduagthe 
JaUU year begin on the 21st March, with the vernal equinox.—Bn,} 

* Madagascar. 1* Cb the coast of Africa. 

3 B 
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Ih^Account of some Inscriptions in the Abyssinian character^ found at 
Hassan Ghordb, near Aden^ on the Arabian coast. By Lieutenant 
Wbllstsd» Indian Navy, attached to the Survey department. 

[In an Exttaot from Lieutenant Wellstbu^s Journal, communicated by the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council at Bombay to the Asiatic Society, and read 
at the Meeting of the 5tb November.] 

** On the morning of the 6th of May, 1834, vre anchored in the 
Honorable Company’s Surveying Ship Palinurus on the Arabian 
coast, in a short and narrow channel, formed on the one hand by a low 
rocky islet, and on the other, by a lofty black-looking blutf, to which 
oor pilot applied the designation of Hassan Ghordb* Some ruins 
having been perceived on the summit of the latter, a party shortly af¬ 
ter our arrival proceeded to the shore for the purpose of examining 
them. To avoid the swell which rolled along the opposite side of the 
island, and produced a considerable surf against the seaward face of 
the cliff, aa it rose up perpendicularly from the sea, we pulled into a 
small bay on the N. E. side, where the water was much smoother. 
Landing on a sandy belt, which extended from the margin of the sea to 
the base of the hill, we found ourselves amidst the ruins of numerous 
houses, walls, and towers. The houses are small, of a square form ; and 
have mostly four rooms, on a single floor; the walls appear to have been 
carried along the face of the hill in parallel lines, at different heights 
several towers also occur at scattered distances. Tiie hill on this side, 
for one-third of its height, ascends with a moderate acclivity, and along 
the slope, the ruins are thickly scattered; there are, however, no remains 

of public buildings or edifices, nor are there any traces of arches or 
columns. The whole have been constructed from fragments detached 
from the rock, and from tlie several patches which remain, it is very 
certain that the greater number must have been covered over with 
cement; both this and the mortar, from the action of the weather, 
have almost entirely disappeared. The ceihent appears from the traces 
yet left on the beach, to have been obtained, as it is at present in 
many parts of the Arabian coast, by the calcination of coral, A fur¬ 
ther examination during an extension of our walk round the side of the 
hill, enabled us to discover that Hassan Ghoriib was about 500 feet in 
height, that it was composed of a dark greyish-coloured compact lime¬ 
stone, and that it had been formerly insulated, though it was now 
connoted to the main by a low sandy isthmus, which bad been blown 
up there by the violence of the S. W. winds, and was evidently of 
p. recent formation. llie> action of the sea might indeed be traced in the 
cavities and hollows exhibited by a ridge of rocks now at some dis¬ 
tance from the water, but which it was evident at no very distant 
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period must have been covered by it. Daring this time we had been 
looking in vain for some path by which we might ascend to the summit; 
but it appeared inaccessible on every side, and we bad almost given 
up our search, when one of the party suggested, that two towers, which 
were standing by themselves, might possibly have commanded the ap¬ 
proach and entrance to one ; scrambling accordingly over the ruins 
formed by the falling of the upper part of these, we at length discovered 
some faint traces of a track, which in order to facilitate the ascent had 
been cut along the face of the hill in a zig-zag direction. But beyond 
and above that the steep front of the cUiF had been cut down so as to 
form a sort of terrace, and even here the path at the widest part would 
not admit more than two abreast; there being a steep precipice above 
and below us, we did not find it a very pleasant road; on a rock to 
the right, about one-third the ascent from the top, we discovered the 
inscriptions, which I have subjoined. The characters were two and 
a half inches in length, and it will be seen, are executed with much 
care, order, and regularity. In order to avoid the possibility of omission 
or error, three separate copies were taken by different individuals, 
which have all been subsequently examined and compared. Continu* 
ing our route from hence to the top of the hill, houses nearly as 
numerous as below, walls, and other defensive edifices, were perceived 
at various distances, scattered over its surface, and on the verge of the 
precipice a square tower of massive masonry had been erected; it has 
probably served both as a watch-tower and light-house. Some of the 
stones are of very large dimensions, the windows and doors are plain, 
and no arches are to be seen ; about one hundred yards from the tower 
the tanka are situated, they have been excavated with much labor out of 
the solid rock and are cemented inside. 

Having now surveyed every jjart of Ihe hill, we could not but 
come to the conclusion that it had been formed both by nature and 
art as a place of extraordinary strength : while the former had left it 
inaccessible at but one point, the latter had so completely fortified it at 
that quarter, that it would be impossible for courage or address, how¬ 
ever consummate, to scale it. But what, independent of this advantage, 
must have given it to foreigners its principal value, would have been its 
insular position, which, when we consider the lawless and barbarous 
character that the inhabitants of this coast have borne from the earliest 
period, must to them, both as a retreat essential to their public safety, 

and also as a magazine, have rendered it invaluable. 

• 

The circumstances of its possessing two harbours affording anchorage 
in either monsoon, on a coast remarkably destitute of any (as yet dis¬ 
covered) so wdl sheltered, would a{q)ear to indicate a commercial 
3 a 2 • 
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character to the town. But it ia to the roost look for 

the elucidation of this point, as well as to the several others connected 
with it. 

The origin and purport of the inscriptions which have been found 
bv various travellers inscribed on the faces of several mountains and 
hills in Arabia, have engaged the attention and excited the inquiries of 
the learned during the greater part of the last, and the early part of 
the present, century, and many copies have been transmitted to Europe 
for their investigation. Many of these I have in my possession, or have 
deferred to ; but this differs in the nature of its characters from them all. 

I forbear, therefore, until this shall be deciphered, from making any 
other suggestions or remarks, than those which 1 have submitted relat¬ 
ing to the local features of the spot on which they were found. I can¬ 
not however neglect to draw attention to the obvious and striking 
coincidence between the distance of the ports of Hussan Gliorab, as 
deduced from our survey, and. that specified by Arrian, as the distance 
of the port of cave Canum or Kane, from the port called Arabia Felix, 
which modern geographers with much confidence place at the present 
harbour of Aden. 


The natives possessed no information respecting the ruins, excepting 
that they had always heard their erection ascribed to the ‘‘ foreigners.*' 
Tlie dimensions of the Tanks alluded to as cut out of the rock, were 


as follows : 

Leixgth. 

No. 1| Square, 32 ft. 8 in. 

No. 2, Lon^-ovalf 42 do. 7 do. 

No. 3, Semi-elliptical, 70 do. 5 do. 

No. 4, Oblong, 30 do. 6 do. 


lireadth, 

29 ft. 5 in. 
17 do. 2 do. 

12 do. 0 do. 
9 do. G do. 


Depth, 

14 ft, 0 in. 

12 do. 11 do. 

variable. 

9 do. 1 do. 


[We have omitted in the pjate the specimens of ancient and modern Ethiopio 
from the inscriptions at Axuro, because they may bu found in Buuce, Lord Va- 
1.1SNT1A, or in any catalogue of ancient alphabets. Lieut. Wrllsted remarks that 
{ascription found at Hassan Ghor4b, on close examination, resembles both an- 
cient.and modern Ethiopic. The Ethiopians ruled Yemen, a part of Arabia, pre¬ 
vious to the "appearance of Muhammed.— Ed.] 


HI.—Jhr/Aer Information on the Topes of Mdnikyila, being the trans- 
• ^afton of an Extract from a Ma7iuscript Memoir on Ancient Taxila, 
by Mans, A. Court, Engineer Officer in the Army of Makdrdjct 
litAl^JST SlNOH. 

[W«bave to thank Captain "Wadr for procuring us the favor of the following 
Mtrwt for ^insertion in the Journal. It continues our history of the opening of 
' these moirtfiaents from the period to which it was brought up by Dr. Gbrard*s 
notice of Dr. MaatinU operations, at page 332. We regret that M. Coujrt had 
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not Bjsen what had alreadf appeared on the subject, as it would necessarily have 
altered his views of the antiquity of the monument, if not of its origin. We hope 
to obtain a copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the same dialect of 
the Pehlevi as occurs on the cylinders.—E d.] 

Manikydla is the name of a small village situated on the route leading 
from Attok to L^hor. It is built on the ruins of a very ancient town 
of unknown origin. The geographical position of these ruins, and 
particularly the abundance of coins found among them, afford the 
presumption that this city must have been the capital of all the country 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of I'axila, and of wliicli frequent mention is made 
in the history of Alexander. 

There is at ManikyuM a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. 
It is visible at a considerable distance, having a height of about 8U feet, 
with 310 or 320 of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried stones 
with lime cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the 
interior, the masonry is of freestone (pierre de taille), mixed with sand¬ 
stone (gr^s) and granite; but principally, with a shelly limestoile 
(pierre de concrclions), which by its porosity resembles stalactite. Age 
and exposure have so worn away the northern face of the edifice, that 
it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been 
done formerly, because tiiere were no regular steps constructed on the 
exterior- Its architecture is simple, and offers nothing worthy of much 
remark. Round the circumference, near the base, is seen, in bas-relief, 
a range of small columns, the capitals of which appear to have been 
ornamented with ram’s heads (tfites de beliers). These ornaments are 
now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand¬ 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated 

between Bimber and Serai-aaiddbdd, on the road to Cashinir, and I re¬ 
member observing the same kind^f thing on the columns of the towns 
at Persepolis. 

This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some 
ancient king of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror 
from Persia or Bactria, who may have raised it in memory of some 
battle fought on the spot, intended to cover the remains of the warriors 
who fell ill the combat. This last conjecture appears the more proba¬ 
ble, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
Rdvel Pindit in the country of the Hazdris^ which joins the former, 
at Pdshdvar, in the Khaiber hills, at Jeldldbdd, at Laqmdn, at Kabul, 
and even, they say, al£9dmtan —all of them places situated on the 
road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, into Hindustan. I have more¬ 
over remarked* that the greater part of these cupolas are situated in 
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pAA&es difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain at any rate, namely, that they 
are all sepulchral tumuli; for having myself opened several of these 
cupolas, I have found in moat of them, little urns of bronze, or other 
metal, or of baked clay, containing funeral ashes, or the debris of human 
bones; also jewels, and coins for the most part of Grseco-Scythic, or 
Grseco-Indian types. 

' The Muhammadans of the neighbourhood pretend to say, that the 
tope contained the remains of all the Musulmans who perished in the 
battle which took place in this place between the Afghans and the 
army of Il4ja Man ; but besides, that the religion of Muhammed 
opposes the erection of monuments to the dead, (?) the antiquity of 
the building and of the medals it contained prove to be far prior to 
the time of the Muhammedun incursions. 

The Hindus of the country resort to the spot to offer up the first 

cuttings of the hair of their male children—a custom which is said to 
have prevailed anciently in Greece. 

4 

Scattered over the bite of the ruins of M£niky41a are seen the 
remains of fifteen other cupolas* smaller than the principal one just 
described. These I have lately been engaged in digging up, and they 
hi^ve furnished some very interesting discoveries. The excavation of a 
tope situated about a cannon shot distant from the present village of 
M£niky£la to the N. N. E. is particularly calculated to throw light 
i^n these curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals 
extracted from it bear genuine Latin characters, while others are of the 
Grseco-Scythic ‘or Graeco-Indian type. Moveover, the stone which 
served as a covering to the niche which contained them, is sculptured 
all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether dif¬ 
ferent from that of the coins*? 

This cupola is laid down as No. 2f m my map of the place. It was 
in a thorough state of dilapidation, so as hardly to be observed; and it 
was only after having carefully examined the contour of the founda- 
tion that I decided upon penetrating it. Its height might be 60 or 
70 feet. I began by piercing it from above in the centre with a hole 
of 20 feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly a coarse 
concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me 
forcibly of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-, 
stone full of shell impressions, (nummulitic limestone.) 

la my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared 
Btoae, on whi(^ were deposited four copper coins. Below this point, 
the work became extremely diflicult. from the enormous size of the 
bkteks «f stone, which cpidd htwdiy be removed through the upper 
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opening^. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the level of the 
ground, we met with a cell in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with 
mortar. The four sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal 
points, and it was covered with a single massive stone. Having 
turned this over, I perceived that it was covered with inscriptions. 

In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper urn, encircling which 
were placed symmetrically eight medals of the same metal, which were 
completely corroded with verdigris. The urn itself was carefully 
enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, tightly adhering to its surface, 
and which fell into shreds when I opened the urn*. The copper urn 
enclosed a smaller one of silver: the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d’ombre), in which the 
verdigris^had begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without 
smell, and still wet. On breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton 
gathered into a knot (ramass^ en au seul point), and which was re-> 
duced to dust on handling it. When 1 attempted to remove the silver 
urn from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached to 
the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite 
brittle from age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the 
silver urn was found one much smaller of gold, immersed in the same 
brown paste, in which were also contained silver medals, with Latin 
characters. The gold vessel enclosed four small coins of gold of the 
Grseco-Scythic or Greeco-Indian type;—also two precious stones and 
four pearls in a decayed state; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendents of earrings. 

From the position in which these several urns were found, an allasiott 
was possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins 
were of far inferior fabrication to ^ose of silver. The latter are worn 
as if they had been a long time in circulation. Whether they are Greek 
or Roman. I cannot venture to affirm. I would only remark, that if the 
Greeks before the reign of Philip used the Latin alphabet, it might be 
probable that there were Greek coins, and that they were brought into 
the country by the army of Alkxandbr. If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may be of the epochs when the kings of India sent 
embassies to the Roman emperors Augustus or Justinian, Or, it is pos* 
Bible that they are brought into the country through the ordinary 
channel of commerce by the Red Seat. 

* The exterior of the copper cylinder of M. V*ktura*s tope has the marks of 
a cloth wrapper well defined on the corroded surgice.—En. 

t While correcting the press of this passage we are put in possession of M. 
Govkt’s drawings of the comsy which we wUl make the sabjeet of a po8tBoript.*^ED. 
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The inscription on the stone is in a character that reumbles the 
wiring of the Rijpdts of the Himalaya mountains in the present day. 
It has also a resemblance to the Ethiopian; anti it is well known, that 
there existed from time immemorial a communication between Egypt and 
India, I am surprised that my friend General Vkntura did not find an 
inscription on the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On 
my way to Peshdvar, I lately visited the scene of his operations, and 
searched carefully among the ruins for any such, but without success. 
This cupola was penetrated by him from above. Wheti the cap was 
removed, a square shaft was found of 21 feet deep and 12 feet side, 
well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber there 
were two massive stones, between which was deposited a small box 
(sec page 315). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, 
which were broken to pieces with some trouble before the^ digging 
could be continued below. The difficulties were much increased from 
this point by the frequent occurrence of large blocks of stone locked 
ipto the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was necessary 
to extract by the upper vent. At 27 feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second disco¬ 
very was made:—below this, again, before reaching the ground, the 
moat interesting discovery occurred. Hence the miners worked a 
conduit underground, on the side towards the village of Manikylla, 
which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This adit is now 
nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

As tlie relies found in this cupola have been addressed by my friend 
to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on 
them. I will only remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of 
Manikylla, as well as on those of my topes, may be observed in Persia 
with some slight difierence, on the sculptures at Bistaun, near Ker- 
manshah; I think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolis, I can with 
confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana, 

I have observed that most of the cupolas of Mdnikydla are situated on 
the ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the 
country. 

The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of 
a square building can generally b# perceived, in the immediate 
vicinity, of similar construction to that of a Persian caravanserai. If 
thW monuments are the remains of temples, there can be no doubt, 
that Manikyila must have been the principal seat of the religion 
df the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very consider- 
extentevery where, on digging, massive walls of solid atene„ 
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and lime are met with—and a great number of wells; but almost all 
now filled up : these latter are all built of cut stone. All the neig^i- 
bouring heights arc garnished with tombs; and it is known that the 
ancient Persians, the Scythians, and even the Hindus selected eminences 
to erect their tombs on, especially those of their chiefs. They are 
all adjusted to face the cardinal points of the compass. 

The whole country overlooked by Maaiky£la must have been once 
a vast plateau, which in the course of ages, and by the continued action 
of the annual reins, has undergone a complete change. It is now 
cut every where into deep ravines, w\iich render it very difficuU to 
traverse. The country is sprinkled with wretched hovels ; but the 
natural aspect of the plains is singularly bai'e and barren. The ivnme* 
diate vicinity of the hills is, however, varied with the meagre foliage 
of a thorny shrub. 

This dBtrict (canton) is now called Patwar. That it was formerly 
very populous, is proved by the quantity of ruins of old houses.. 
According to the inhabitants, the whole space that now separates 
Mauikykla from the ruins of Tammiak, which is about 16 krus of the* 
country distant, was so thickly covered with houses, that the two towns 
might , be considered as one. They add, that mulberries and other 
fruit trees flourished there exceedingly. The devastation now wit¬ 
nessed eftn only be laid to the account of its being the thoroughfare 
of all the conquerors who in turns sallied forth to ravage India. 

It appears that the aborigines of tlie country were Hindus, to whom 
were joined the Pandavas, worshippers of the sun, and the Chandra^ 

lansisy worshippers of the moon. Subsequently, a mixtAre took place 
with the Persians, the Scythians, and even with the Greeks, for the 
Ghekhers, so frequently talked of in the country, are nothing more 
than the descendants of the Greek colony that Alexandbr left on the 
bunks of the Indus, or perhaps theCJreeks of the kingdom of Bactria, 
of which this district for a long time formed a part. What 1 here 
advance is upon good foundation, for the people themselves insist, that 
the Ghekhers arc descended from the Kkdianist ancient Persians, or 
from the RdmU ; and it is well known that all Oriental nations apply 
this last term to Greece: hence we may conclude that Ghekher is but a 
corruption of the word Greek. Moreover, the numerous medals disco¬ 
vered with Greek legends tend ^ongly to confirm this idea. 

The country appears to havelieeu conquered by the Persians long 
before the time of Alexandbr. This is proved by the Persian medds 
found; further, an ancient tradition of Persia ^udes to an invasion that^ - 
oar chrbnologists refer to the fourteenUt ^ntury before Christ, It ia 
alsokndWn, that under Darius. Uie son of liTSTASFBS,, t^s conii^y and 
ter the banks of the Indus, formed one of the twenty uitrapies of 
the vast Persian empire. 

3 c 
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AtxxANOBRtraver&ed it in 326 B.C. At the death of this conqueror* 
it was aimexed to Bactriana, raised into a separate kingdom by the 
Greeksj w]io ievoked from hia successors. It then fell into the hands of 
the Scythians, who destroyed this latter kingdom. 

Splendid collections of coins might be made in this country. They 
are found principally at Mdnikydla, Djlun, Pind-dddan Khan ; at NilU 
Daulla, Raval Pindf, and in the districts of the Hazdids and Hagdron* 
They were formerly worked up into lotas and cooking vessels, and orno* 
meats. It was only in 1829, the period when my researches commeuced« 
that the inhabitants begun to appreciate their value. The copper coins 
are most numerous ; the fear of being supposed to have dug up a trea* 
sure leads the inhabitants to melt up those of silver and gold, which 
makes their preservation comparatively rare* 

The immense store of coins constantly dug up proves that this coan« 
try was formerly in a flourishing state; and that in consequence of the 
frequent invasions of India, its riches were constantly hidden by burial, 
and so preserved. By far the gi eater portion of the coins are Grteco- 
Scythian, or Gia’cu>lndiun ; others again are altogether Indian ; the 
latter are the most ancient: they are in a Devan&gari character now 
unknown to the natives'^. There are found also Grseco-Persiun coins, 
and sometimes pure Persian ones. These last represent the fire altar, 
with two guards to preserve it. 1 find that their costume has a striking 
resemblance to that of the }>rescut inhabitants of Paiwdr, who allow 
their hair to fall behind the liead in large tufts of curls, and wear fre¬ 
quently the ample plaited pantaloon represented on the two warriors of 
the coins. « 

jManikyflu is at 40kurorB E.S.E. of the fortress of Attuk, and at 34 
N. W. of the city of Jilim, 

The ruins of the towupf Banma, attributed to Sita^Rdm, are at 13 
kurors S. S. W. of M4uik)61a, Those of Parrala, ascribed to the era 
of the Pandavas, are at 12 kurors to the north. The traces of the town 
of Dunye/i are at 14 Imrors on the east. This last place flourished 
under the Ghokhers, whose sovereigns fixed their residence there. 
Makkhyalat near Rotds .* Benda and Tamial near Ravel-Ptndi are also 
places formerly occupied by the Ghekhers, 


IV.-—Nbfe on the Coins discovered by M» Couut. By Jas, Frinsxp^ SfC, 

Siiudl^^ihe above paper went to press, I have received through M. 

the drawings made by M. Coort, of the several coin#, ttad 

i know not to which species of coin the above passage alludes: hitherto the 
discovered iu those parts with the Delhi character on them has been 
small. The JSanMffri deea and the Canouj coins are numerous, but they are 
evidently much more recent than the BacUian and Indo-Scythic.—J. P. 
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Of the inscription alluded to in his remarks. The original drawings 
being destined for Paris, I have, with permission, had fac similes litfao- 
graphed of the whole, as they are of the highest importance towards 
the elucidation of the history of the ancient monuments at M£ui« 
ky&la. 

Plate XXXIV, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, arc the four coins foundonthctop 
of the large stone which served as a.cover to the niche, containing 
the principal deposit. These coins are already well known to us, tlie 
first being the common copper coin of Kadphises (in this instance 
written Kaawcyc) ; the other three being of KanhPKI. The reverses 
on the latter coins are however difFereiit from those described in my 
paper on the subject (page 449) : the running or dancing figure of 
fig. 2, has occurred hut rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, 
in comparison with the more common device of Mlthra or Nanah; and 
where it does, the name is less distinct. The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, 
is evidently the same personage as is represented on Greii. Ven-tuha's 
gold coin, standing in lieu of being seated nnd my conjecture, that 

this figure had four arms, is now substantially confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters OKPO, which I 
imagine may be the corresponding word in Zend for the Sanskrit Wfi 
Arka, a common appellation of Sukya, or the sun. The Hindu image 
of this deity is in fact represented with four arms, and is often accom¬ 
panied with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was depicted 
on the Ventura gold coin*. We can have little doubt, therefore, that in 
this device we behold the substitution of the Hindu form of the solar 
divinity for the Persian eifigy of Mithra. • 

Plate XXXIII. Fig. 5, is stated by M. Couut to be a precise copy 
of the inscription found on the lower surface of the large slab of stone. 

This is doubtless the most valuable and important of liis discoveries ; 
for it will inform us of the precisef^nature and object of the monument 
in question. Although my progress in decyphering the character in 
which it is written, of which I hope shortly to render an account, does 
not yet enable me to transcribe the whole, still I see ven’ distinctly in 
the second line the word Maiikdo, king, in the very same characters 
that occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. This so 
far throws light upon the subject, that it connects the monument with 
-royalty, and prepares us to lean more favourably to the hypothesis 
advanced by all those who have been engaged in opening the topes, and 
^pported by all the traditions of the country, that they are the sepal- 
f icings. I shall have to recur to this questba 

presently in speaking of the li<)aid ebntehts of the metad cylinders. 

* See PUte IXXXXS. of Mooa*a 
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The Slime plate XXXIIL represents (reduced one-third) the position 
of the three cylinders, or urns, of gold, silver, and copper, as they stood 
in the niche of the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the directions pf the cardinal points. Tlie coins are mostly 
corroded, bat they can all be recognized as belonging to Kadphisbs 
and Kanrrkos. Fig. 12, the one differing from the ordinary coins of 
this group, and bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on tlie reverse a standing figure of Hercules with his 
club, surrounded by a Fehlevi inscription, I know from other samples 
in my possesaion t6 belong to a monarch sometimes designated EOS» 
while on others of his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa*iC-. I havo 
no hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a monarch of 
the same family. 

The contents of the several cylinders of M- Coukt’s tope were beyond 
all comparison the richest and most curious hitherto met with. The 
large tope gave M. Ventura only two c old coins; that opened by M. 
Martin Honiobbroeb, presented only one gold medal of KADriiisns. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native gold coins, in 
excellent preservation, in the gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the 
silver envelope: with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they 
are all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a devifce familiar to us; they bear the 
legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, PAO nano pao Kanhpki kopano 
which I have described in my former notice. The figures on the reverse 
of the three first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with the 
epigrapbe Okpo (the sun) ; they agi'ec with that of the copper coins 
described in the preceding page. The last, figure 18, bears the title 
AOPO, a supposed ctbithet of the sun; for an explanation of which 
see page 453*. « 

The silver coins are entitled to afliinute and individual examination ; 
for, from the first glance, they are seen to belong to the medallic his¬ 
tory of Rome, of which the most ample and elaborate catalogues and 
designs are at band tjo facilitate their exact determination. 

19— is a silver denarluB of Mark Antony, struck while he was a 

member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern 

’s In s pamphlet just received from Paris, entitled Oltmationa mr U partU 
de Im Qrammaire Con^araii/B^ dB AT* F. Bopp, ae rapporU ft la lanpue Zanda^ 


pap M. JSni^aie Bametf/’," page 7f 1 find the very two words alluded to In p. 453, 
forti|it0U^ occurring to rectify my copjectures as to their import— dihre istrans- 
IsM .mfiUf and is evidently an inflected case of our word Are,* which is' 
j^proTed to signify simply ‘ fhu,' fire, {dtara, dtaaht P.);—while a tittle 

we find the words si Ton trouve nne fois dans le Vendidad-Sade, maf- 
mithre» o^est une fhnte da manus<»'ipt, que Paccord des antres copies 
fldreapercQTidr.*’—May not the same remark apply to the ignoraficd' 
'v'el^e die engravers in writing MA6PO for MldPO ? 
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portion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin 
in Vaillant, vol. ii. p. 9. 

. Ofiewwe. M. ANTONIVS. III. VlR. R. P. C. {Trimwir SeipudHca Qm^ 
stUuendo!)* Detnce, a radiated head of the suo, supposed to be the same as the 
%|ptiau Osiris. 


Revme, The head of Antony, behind which the HtuuSf or crooks denoting 
him to bold the priestly office of Augur. 

20.—A silver dtfjBanW, recognized to belong to Jutrus Casar, 

from the features, „the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 

•i “ ' * 

reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vajllant, ii, 1, 
Oiverse^ The £cad of C^sas, behind which a star. Medals of this kind were 
struck by Agrifpa, Anton y and others, in honor of Cacsah, after his death ; the 


star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters CAESAR... remain distinct. 

Jimr/te* The group entitled in Latin, OrbiSf Seettris, ManU9 junctiSf Cadueeus, 
ctFasveit, supposed to designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, 
and justice of the emperor. 


Fiff, 21.— This 1 imagine to be a coin of Augustus CiBSAR, although it 

does not precisely agree with any published medal of that Emperor- 
Oftverjifc..-VfVS. III. VIR. Two juvenile heads, probably of Caius an<\ 
Lrcius. The circumscribing legend may be either of MiEsctnius Rervs, a 
magistrate, (VATLt. ii. p.23,) or of Plotius Rufus, mint roaster, (Vaili.. ii. 4,) 
the only two recorded names permitting «'termination in VFVS. and at the same 


time being Triumvirs. 


Reverse. A female figure holding probably a spear in the left hand. The few 
letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscription on the coins of Augustus* 
CAESAR DIVl F. (Auffttshts Ceesar divi JuliiJiHus). 

Fig. 22.—^The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible in¬ 
scription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the ajge of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine, although I can find none in Bandurius nor 
VAiiitANT, with which it exactly agreea. 

Obverse. A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Reverse. Two combatants, one clad as a Roitian, the other as a German ? a 
fallen warrior between the two. Beneatlf, the letters QIBRMM. 

The remmning three silver coins are in too imperfect a state to be 
identified : the first, fig. 23, bears the final letters of the word 
CAESARIS- The last, figure 25, has a female head with a mural 
efown, which may belong to a Greek city. 

How or why thesse coins came to be selected for burial with the . 
Ideal coins of the Indo-scythic monarch, it is impossible now to, conjec¬ 
ture; and it is certainly a most curious fact, that while in the neighbour^ 
ing monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely wanting here, and 
should be replaced by coins of Rome, maiqr Of-.which must have beoiat, 
regarded as antiques at the time, if I been yight in 
the fourth of the listtoCoNSTANTi^iE*^ ^uqh ftOviw 
removes all difficulties regarfing tlfr datp; >nd 
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4«ck>rdftiice vriUb tlie reign of Shafva II. of Persia, in the middle of the 
^f^rth centary^^he date already aeeigned to the principal tope from the 
presence of that aorereign’s coiua. We mey therefore now look npon 
the epoch ol the Hindu or Indo^aeylhian Bao Kanabki* as established 
from these" two concnrring evidences^ and it may serve as a fixed point 
whence to trace backwards the line of strange names of other equally 
nnknowfiL and obaoure monarchs, whose names arc now daily ooiniog to 
light through the medium of these coins* until they fall iu with the 
welbkuowa kings of the Bactrian provinces. 

0 V - 

I once more ®top the press for the purpose of noticing aVery impor¬ 
tant paragraph in the second volume of Morsden^s Numismata Onenta^ 
Ua, this moment received from England^ materially ulFccting the anti¬ 
quity of the M&niky^a monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo'^ited there were 
all of that species di«titiguished by an ornament of two wjngs upon 
the head-dres**, and that I assigned them on the authouty of Khu Pv)r- 
tbh, and for other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur II. 
A. 310 3S0, * There was also on some of them a envious cypher, 
(vide Plate XXI) which seemed to defy serutinv. 

It seems that Mr, Marsdbn, on the authority of Sir Willi\m 
O usBLBY, backed by the B vnoN DK Sacy, attributes all tliib chibs of 
come to Khosrtl-parvis, A, D, 589, the Zend word Hoslui (for Kko^iru) 
being stated to exist on many of them. They have also a cipher 
somewhat resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been di<^covercd bearing Arabic 
names, Omar, Said, Hartr, &c. in addition to tbeir u^ual inscription, 
and the fact had been explained by Mr. Fr(ehn of tJie fctei&burgh 

Academy'*', by extracts from history, proving that the cdilv 3Iub<im- 
medan conquerors of Persia retaiaqd the national coinage until 75-76, 
A. H., when the Khalifs Ab-dol Malrk, and Hajjaj substituted their 
Cuficcoin. Makbizi, iu particular, makes the following decisive as¬ 
sertion : Omah caused dirhems to be struck with the same impressions 
as were in use under the Khosrobs, and of the same form, with the 
addition only of certain Arabic sentences, upon some, and upon others 
the name of the Khalif.*’ The curious cypher above alluded to, is ac¬ 
cordingly set down by the Baron dk Sacy as Arabic, and he reads it, 


. f The form in the original is a little different from 

our M4^yala type, the termination of the first cypher having an op- 
p<^e curvature X> In this form it might possibly be read 

altbough, as Mr. Marsdbn remarks, it is difficult to discover 
Td^ in the context:—but if the flourish upon the Mdnikyila coin 

^ Thu circumstoaoe was pointed out to me by Captain Jenkins, oa noticed oa 
V coverthe last Jourpoh 
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is supposed to be identic^\ ^tth this, tlte Interpretation is «it hnce over¬ 
turned ; for it ia no longer pOiS^fiJire,<;n-4^ati'n6>ven tUe\ cypher 
into ffajtrj, in accordance With tte bb &Acr*s reading. 

• » , I 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and sentences upon 
so many of the winged-cap Bassahian coins, tend strongly to unsettle 
the date 1 had assumed, on the authority of these coins alonei^ for 
the Mhnikj^la tope, and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty arises with 
regard to the Roman coins just discovered by M, Court. Is it like¬ 
ly that in a distant and semi-barbarous country coins of seven hundred 
years' old, should have been preserved and selected for burial iu a 
ehrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the more difficul¬ 
ties and perplexities seem to arise around us ; but it is only by bring¬ 
ing every circumstance forward that we can hope to arrive at last at 
^ny satisfactory conclusion. The two coins published in Plate XXL 
will doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustrators of the 
Sassuniun dynasty in Europe—they may tiestroy a favorite theory 
with them, u& their evidence of the Arabic names tends to shake our 
deductions here \ but wc ahull both be the gainers iu the end, and 

eventually the service of an obscure history will be materially promot¬ 
ed by the collision of discoveries, 


V .—Note on the Brown Liquid, contained in the Cylinders from Mdni- 

kydla. By the same. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir 
just read, of another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid 
evidently analogous to that found by General Ventura, in the great 
to))e of Manikv ala, reminds me that 1 haVe not communicated to the 
Society, the results of my examuiation of this curious liquid. I will 
now proceed to supply this omi^jHouj referring to page 314 of the pre¬ 
sent volume, and to Plate XXIfji for the particulars of its preservation, 
and of the vessels containing it. It now appears certain that the li¬ 
quid was originally deposited in these receptacles, for had it permeated 
from the supcriiicumbing structure, it would have filled the stoue recesa 
as well aa the urn, whereas M, Court particularly describes the former 
as empty and dry. 

When the Maniky^la relics reached Calcutta, the liquid ia the 
outer copper vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the 
form of a dark-brown pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface 
of the vessels. It was washed out with distilled water, and preserved 
in glass stoppered bottles*, in which, after several months, the greater part 
fell to the bottom,,but the liquid remaiued still of a deep brown, and 
passed the filter of the colour. 
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The liquor of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of 
wet mud, was bottled oft* separately. 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique posi- 
tion in the brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of 
ages consolidated in the lowermost corner, diflering from that fotme<|J>y 
the rapid drying, in being very hard and of a shining vitreous or resinouS 
lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments of the glass (or ambre bris^; of 
M. Vbntura) (fig 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached from the larger 
pieces of them, possessed the following properties : 

£$petiiiic gravity, l,y2. 

100 parts heated ia a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion of 
empyreumatic oil, .... 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter,.... .... 4.0 

It then fused uuder tJie blow^^ipe into a purti-colured slug, which pounded 
and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) tainted slight¬ 
ly by oxide of copper. 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, uucxamined, weighed,. Oi.O 

100.0 

2, The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. 

It was not soluble either in alcohol or ether ; and after ouco being precipitated 
by acids, evaporation to dryness, &c. it was no lunger soluble iu water. 

Nitric acid boiled upon it took a light-yellow colour, causing a slight efferves¬ 
cence and a brown scum to rise to the surface of the Liquid ; the greater part re¬ 
mained untouched and unchanged iu colour. Sulphuric acid had no greater 
effect. The acid solution shewed the presence of copper in abundance. 

When the brown liquid was gradually heated in u tube, to drive off its water, a 
slip of litmus and one of turmeric paper being introduced into the neck of dm 

tube, there was not the slightest indication either of free acid or of alkali. 

Acetite of lead threw down a heavy precipitate of a bruwuisli-white colour, 
leaving the liquid clear. 

The brown precipitate obtained by evaporation, when heated on piatina foil, 
took fire for a moment, and then burnt like a coal, leaving an earthy residue, co¬ 
loured by oxide of copper. Wlien the ^ecompositiou was conducted iu a test 
tube, reddened litmus paper being inlroduced, empyreumatic oil was given off with 
strong fumes of ammonia. 

It using evident that the brown substance was chiefly comxiosed of 
vegetable, with perhaps a little animal matter, carbonized and blackened 
by age, and mixed with earths and metallic oxides, a hasty approximate 
analysis was attempted in the following manner, to ascertain whether 
any trace of animal matter or bone was discoverhble. 

Ingrains of the dried substance were introduced into a glass tube, to which a 
shape was then given by the blow-pipe, like the letter N ; nitric acid was introduced 
In: Vl second bend, ^to arrest the ammonia, which might be driven over on tire 

* dfppictlve distillation of the substance operated on. After gradually heat- 

closed end of the tube red hot, that portion Was broken off, the charcoal 
^rlr^hed, ineineruted, and the ash digested iu nitric acid. From the resulting 

* .eolution, ammpnia threi^own a copious white precipitate, i^edissolWiifg the oxide 

of copper, which was thus carried through the filter. The precipitate heated, and 
weighed, was redisaolved, wd reproduced by while sulphuric acid 
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tbrev7 it down in a heavier form as sulphate of lime. It was therefore set down 
as phosphate of lime. 

Witliont entering into details, the results of the analysis were ns follows: 


Empyrenmatic oil, passed off through acid,. 22.0 

Ammonia and water,. ly.O 

Carbon, burnt off,. 18.0 

SiUcious insoluble portion of ash. 9.0 

Phosphate of lime,. 10,0 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia,. 22.0 


100.0 

3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transpa* 
rent fragments, which filled the inner C)liniler, was then iiiidcrtakeu, 
principally with a view to determine whethef they were of a crystalliue 
nature, or simply glass; their i)ehaviour under ignition having already 
convinced me that they were not “ ambre bri^d,” as supposed by M. 

V'entura. • 

The specific gravity of the fragments at 77®..5 was found to be 2.10, in itself a 
conclusive'arffuraent as to their vitreous nature; but to render the matter still 
more certain, a large clear fragment was ground and polished with parallel faces, 
so as to admit of its beiug introduced in the axis of a polarizing instrument. The 
result was that in no position whatever could it be made to depolarize the polarized 
ray of light, a certain proof of its non-crystalline slnictuve. 

When the topaz-coU)urcd fragments were boiled in nitric or sulphuric acid, 
their colour entirely disappeared, and the liquid being tested, was found to con¬ 
tain both oxides of copper and iron ; the brown colouring matter seemed to be the 
same in nature the brown liquid described and analyzed above, but it hud pene¬ 
trated tho glass, to a certain dcptli, and was not removable i)y boilingjn plain water. 

Heated before the blow-pipe, tho glass underwent fusion imperfectly, and be¬ 
came opake from suju'rficial efflorosocnce. 

Finely pounded and fused with carbonate of potash for some time in a platina 
crucible, then dissolved out with muriatic acid, ih considerable portion of siU* 
clous matter remained uudissolved in a flfccalent precipitate, wliich was separat¬ 
ed and weighed. 

The solution tested for lead and lime shewed but faint traces of the latter, so 
that the artificial gloss was composed principally of siHcated alkali. It was not 
thought necessary to pursue the analysis farther. 

From the preceding rough analywis it is clear that the fragments 
are of a vitreous nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were 
fraudulently introduced into the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stones, 
which the pious founder may have intended to deposit with the other 
contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious 
monuments, of which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. 
The opinion of the inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our 
observers, is, that they are thetombsof ancientkings ^that of Professor 
3 D 
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Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orif-ntalists, that they are Dihgopea 
or Bauddha mausolca, containing relics of, or offerings to Buddha or 
Shakya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very 
simple manner. 

Are not d^hgopes, or chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines 4>uilt 
over the remains of persons of the Bauddhafaith, and consecrated to their 
saint ? If so, we have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjfib, at the 
period of the erection of the topes before us, to have been of this religion, 
and the desired amalgamation of opinions is effected. My friend M. 
CsoMA de Koros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, expressly 
treats them as inausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con¬ 
tained in the modern d^hgopes of Tibet: 

“The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed 
with clay, and with some other things, (sometimes with powdered 
jewels other precious things,) worked into a sort of dough, being put 
into moulds, are formed into little images, called ^ tsha, tsha, and 
then depos>itcd in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, (S. Chaitya, Tib. 
Dichhod-rten, vulg. Chorten,) without any great ceremony, and 

without any thing precious in addition," 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the 
present day, we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets in¬ 
tended to contain the ashes of princes or priests in the flourishing era 
of their faith, would be of a superior description, and that coins and 
other preciou^s substances would in some instances be added. In the 
Manikyala cylinder, the yiounded gritty substance contained in the 
brown paste was evidently such as M; Csoma describes : the larger 
fragments of glass were, as before surmised, substitutes for precious 
stones, and the brown paste itself ^is to all appearance compounded of 
various vegetable matters now decomposed and carbonized, mixed up 
with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the pre¬ 
sence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry 
and sometimes of I'ough stones and earth, and the remains described 
by Mr. J. Babington, under the name of Pandor Kulis, in the third 
volume of the Bombay Transactions, Those erections are also of two 
kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted by a circular stone of 
an umbrella-shape, and thence called a Topi Kul ; the other, formed of a 
pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed: the mouth of the 
pit' being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of 
which give it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow ; this species is 
denominated Koiey Kuh and it always contains human bones in a more 
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or less perfect state^ besides urus, arms, implements, and beads of 
Yarioos shapes, colours, and materials*. Mr. Wilson attributes these 
monuments to a very ancient Hindu practice of collecting and burying 
the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was 
at hand, into which they might be committed. He quotes in support 
of this hypothesis, the following passage from Mr. H. T. Colkbrookb’s 
Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies of the Hindus, in the seventh volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

Usiag a braucb of Sami, and another of Palasa^ instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and af¬ 
terwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s milk, and puts them into a casket madeof tho 
leaves of the Palasa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a 
lid, and ties it up with thread* Choosing some clcir spot, where encroachments 
of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a venj deep hole, and spreads the 
C»sa gross at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth, lie 
places thereon the earthen veenel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it 
with a lump of mud, mui«s, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or 
raises a mound of masonrt/*'^ 

This is precisely the Kodeij Kul; and the yuine authority helps us to 
an explanation of the Topi Kul, in which no bones are found* 

“ To cover tlie spot where the funeral pile stoodf a tree bUould be planted or a 
mound of masonry he raised.'^ 

" The one,'* says Mr. Wilson, ** commemorates the cremation, and ia 
consequently nothing more than a pile of stones ; the other inurna the 
ashes of the dead, and consequently contains tlie frail and crumbling 
reliques of mortality.” 

Tne curious circumstance noticed by M. Coitht of the eight coins 
symmetrically arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that 
part of the ceremony described in the passage immediately preceding 
the foregoing extract from Mr. Colebroo^k*3 Essay. 

“The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery,carrying eight vessels Ailed 
with various dowers, roots, and similar things. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his rigfit side towards it, successively depositing 
at the four gates orenirauocs of it, beginniug with the north gate,two vessels con¬ 
taining each eight different things, with this prayer, **May the adorable and eter¬ 
nal gods, wlio arc present in tlie cemetery,accept from us this eight-fold unperish- 
able oblation ; may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and 
grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to 
Siva and other deities : salutation to themf.” 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the or¬ 
thodox Hindus, they may probably represent the general features also 
of a Buuddha funeral; for the Buddhists agree with them in buruiug 
tbeir dead; and in afterwards consigning the ashes and bones to some 
* Oriental Magazine, vol. i* page 25. t As. Res. vii* 255. 
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durable mausoleum. Dr.HAMiLXON informs us that the remains of priests 
in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments*, and Duncan 
describes a marble urn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarn^th, 
near Benares, which contain '* a few human bones, together with some 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no value/' just of 
the same nature as those discovered in the Paiijib. Tliere was also a 
similar precaution of enclosing the more precious urn in one of coarser 
material, (in this case of atone,) in order more effectually to insure its 
preservation. That the hones at Skrn^th, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by 
the puri)ort of the inscription accompanying itt» 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction 
with the decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged 
in the ejcamination of the Panjab and Kabul topes, the hypothesis of 
their being the consecrated tombs of a race of princes, or of persons of 
distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as objects of worship, or 
for the deposit of some holy relic, seems both natural and proba¬ 
ble ; or ratlier the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honor to 
the deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of 
these curious monuments. 

J cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coinciden¬ 
ces which often serve to throw light upon one's studies. While our 
enterprizing friends have been engaged in opening the ancient topes of 
Upper India, the antiquaries of England have been at work atsome an¬ 
cient Roman tumuli or bairows in Essex. Without intending to draw 
any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of their labours, 
it is impossible to read the i)ages of the Arcbseologia (I8;54, vol. xxv.) 
wdthout being btruck with the simihirity of customs prs^vailing in such 
distant localities, pointing a»they do towards a confirmation of the many 
other proofs of the identity of origin of the Roman and the Hindu 
systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panjab, 
various bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burned bones, glass, coins, 
and even the brown liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in 
some cases " of a light yellow, in others of a dark-brown/' of which 
colour Was also an incrustation about the exterior of the vessels. Pro¬ 
fessor FABADAYfWho examined the liquids, supposes that the water was 

* Trans. Hoy. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 46. 

■f* Hie square chamber without door or other opening discovered in digging the 
roiak eXBuddha Gaya, andsupposed by Dr, Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the 
•qnafe ornamented chamber penetrated by Dr.GKRARDnear K4bul, where he foond 
the image of Buddha, described at page 455 of the present volume. 
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not originally placed in the urns ; but that it came over by a species of 
distillation into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating 
and cooling of the air contained in them. The researches of M. M. 
Ventura and Court may give reasons for thinking the contrary. 

** The deposit on the side of Uie large vase was a dry dea-brown powder, con¬ 
taining a few white specks. It was combustthle with a very feeble flame, burning 
Uke.ilUmaile tinder ur charred matter. It left a little pale liglit ash, containing 
carbonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance 
gave no trace of ammonia Ay he it. It is probably the result left upon the decay 
of organic mutter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, 
I cannot say. 

"The liquor was adilutesolution of thesnmekind of matter, (4.2 grains to a fluid 
ounce:) this when dried and heated, did yield a little ammonia; it blackened, but 
did not burn visibly.” 

"A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melHng 
under 212®, burning with a bright flaruc,and leaving little ash. It was dark-brown 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle : the brown co¬ 
loring matter w'as separated by dissolving the fat in alcohol —it was supposed to be 
the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of arn-, 
monia." 

Mr. Gagis, the author of the description, imagines the liquid to have 
been lustral water* poured in at the ti:ue of depositing the bones and 
funeral ashes. The pieces of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and 
the liquid, recalled to him Virgil's description of the funeral pile of 
Miskkus. 

— Congesta cromantnr 

Tliurea dona, dapes, fuso crateves olivo. 

Postquam collapsi cinercs et flamma quievit,* 

Reliquias vino et bibulam lav^re favillain : 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorinseus alieno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn was in 
the same manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark 
vegetable, depicted in the lines. 

-Cui froiidibus ntris 

Intexunt lalera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. jEneid, vi. 215. 

The oiFeiinga at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisted of 
milk, wine, blood, and such other munera as were supposed to be 
grateful to tbe deceased ;—money was usually added to defray the 
charges of Charon's ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from 
Colebrooke ; before given, and draw his own conclusions. 


As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where 
these monuments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, 1 cannot 
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resist the temptation of extracting a paragraph concerning them from: 
the Manuscript Journal of Mr. Trbbbck, the companion of Mr. Moon* 
CBOFT, now in my hands for transmission to Europe. These travellers, it 
will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has lately been so 
actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common 
to us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of 
the contents of the topes which has now been confirmed by direct 
examination. 

" Ott the evening when we were encamped at Sdltilnpur, Mr. Moorcroft, ia 
the coarse of some inqniries learnt that there were in the ncighbourho 'd a namber 
of what the people called Bdrjs or towers, which according to their accounts of 
them were exactly of the same form as that seen by us in theKhurbur country. 
In consequence of our stay at BaU llagh, we had sufficient leisure to return in 
search of them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person 
in the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, we set off towards the place where they 
were said to be. Our road lay between SOMnpur and the Shrkhdh, and taking 
a guide from that village, we were conducted to the bauk of the latter rivulet 
which we were obliged to ford. The water was so deep and rapid that a man on 
•foot could not have got across it, and its color was quite red, from the quantity 
of red earth washed along by it. Having passed it, and ridden over some fields, 
belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, and over a piece of clayey land, 
much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a narrow gravelly slope, 
joining at a few hundred yards, to the left, the base of the mountains bounding 
this side of the valley. Here we found a Bdrj, but were a good deal disappointed 
by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had before met xvith, 
and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its exterior being 
for the most part of small irregularly-sixed slate, connected without mortar. A, 
good dual of un|! side of it had fallen down, and there were others before us ; we 
did not stay long to nxamiuo it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 

number of them amounting, as well as I can recpllect, to 11, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, wc advanced towards it. It ^waa 
situated on a stony eminence a| the base of the hills near where the main river 
of Kdbul issues from behind them, aud ne^ly on a line with the garden of Chahar 
Bagh. 

** We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla Bagh, but as just observed of a different form. It was in a more perfect 
state than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either 
in style or figure. It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented 
by pilasters with simple basements; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a 
tomb, one might suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull 
supported by two bones, placed side by side, aud upright, or rather a bolster or 
half cylinder with its lower part divided into two. On each side of this were 
two large pointed leaves, and the whole supported two slabs, of which the lower 
was emaller than the upper one. The most curious circumstance in this orna¬ 
mental work was, that though it had considerable effect, it was constructed of 
email pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had more the appearance of the 
eub&titute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, and had a scarcity of 
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material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, plenty of leisure, 
and a number of workmen at command. A flight of stepH had formerly led up 
the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them except a 
projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country people the Burj, the sides of which had been 
erected on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it 
was headed by a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the 
structure, its top forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre 
was marked by a semicircular moulding, and the space between the moulding and 
the cornice was ornamented by a baud of superficial niches, like false windows, 
in miniature, arched to a poiut at the top, and only separated by the imitation of 
a pillar formed as before noticed of slate. The upper part of the tower was a 
little curved iftwards, or conical above, but a great deal of its top had fallen off. 
The effect given to its exterior by a disposition of material was ratiier curious. 
From a distance it seemed checked a good deal like a chess-board—an appearance 
occasioned by moderately larged-sized pieces of quartz^ or stone of a whitish 
color, being imbedded in rows at regular distances in the thin brown slate before 
spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take au outline of its foimation 
on a piece of drawing<paper. 

The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr/ 
Moorcroi't, having lieard that coins were frequently picked up in various places 
near them, instructed a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbour¬ 
hood of them, and try if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. 
The inhabitants of the Ummur Khail, a small village near them, said, that they 
learnt from tradition that there had formerly been a large city in this part of the 
valley, and pointed to some excavations across the Kiibul river, which they told 
us had been a part of it. Of the coins they stated that several had been found 
of copper^ but as they were of no value to them, they I'ud been taken to some of the 
nearest bunneahs or shop-keepers, and exchanged for common picfv Tills iftform- 
atioa gave a clue to the person in search of them, and Uu succeeded at two or 

three visits to some Hindus of Chahar Bagh, SuUaupur, &c. in procuring 
several. He was also sent back to Jclalabdd, but brought with him from thence 
only two pieces of Russian money, which were useless. The former were however 
very valuable and curious, and had ♦n each side of them for the most part 
impressions of human figures ; but from the frequency with which they were 
combined with representations of the elephant and tlie bull, it may by conjectured 
that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindu, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which miglit have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side 
of it a bust, with the right arm and hand raised before the face with an authori¬ 
tative air. Of this coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the same size 
as English farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and 
freedom of the style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon 
them, and the decayed state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation 
in which they were found proved, that they were not modern. There were several 
more of the same size, merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanscrit; and 
some other inscriptions, on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a 
person, acquainted with oriental letters and antiquities, might discover much 
from them. With regard to the BOrjs, or buildings previously mentioned, Mr. 
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Moorcbott’b opimon is probably correct. He conjectures that they are tbe 
tombs of some persons of great rauk, among the ancient iuhabitants or aborigines 
of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindus seems to have been prevalent 
here in tbe earliest ages, that they have been erected, as records of the sacriftces 
of Sattis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily set at rest till one of tliem 
is opened. It is odd, that they should have escaped destruction, situated as they 
are in the fud front of Musulmun bigotry, and avarice; and, uotwitbstauding 
what some individuals assert, theii present decayed state seems to be occasioned 
by age, rather than any attempt to discover virhether they contain anything 
valuable. A few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow 
place was covered near its base, in which there were some ashes as of the human 
body.” 


VI.— Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. By 

Capt. R. Mionan, Bombay Europf'an Regt., F, L. S. andM, R. A, S. 

[Continued from p, 4G3.] 

On the 24th we started early in the morning for Tabriz. Thewea- 
*ther continued so very cold, that whatever was moistened hy the 
breath, immediately became ice. Our mustachios were distended into 
an icicle. During the early part of our march wc had some slight de¬ 
serts, and afterwards entered a pass surrounded by wild and barren 
mountains. From an elevated spot we observed the river Augi flowing 
through a deep valley below, which we shortly after crossed upon a 
stone bridge of three arches. We found the water of this stream ex¬ 
tremely brackish; indeed, the soil of this region is so salt, that all the 
streams partatte of that quality. At the side of our road we observed 
immense masses of rock, the surface of which appeared to have been 
worn by the action of water. Indeed, the whole tract wore the ap¬ 
pearance of having been rcciinily abandoned hy the ocean, and formed 

one irregular broken waste which m%ht he compared to the waves of 
the sea, changed into earth, at the heat of the agitation. The latter 
part of our journey was unusually rugged, and although I have seen 
much mountainous scenery, I can remember none tliat exceeded in dif¬ 
ficulty the passes of Karadagb. 

Nothing can be imagined less like the environs of a capital city than the 
aspect of the country on every side of Tabriz. For several miles, the tra¬ 
veller passes over a plain which exhibits little but sterility and abandon¬ 
ment. The gardens which at first resemble black spots on the desert, are 
all that direct the attention to the celebrated capital of Azerbijan, It 
looks like some older city, long deserted by man. TJie appearance of its 
mud walls, arising out of, and surrounded by ruins; the prison-like 
bouses which seldom exceed one story, without a decent looking win- 
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dow to enliven them; the inelegantly shaped domes, without a single 
Turkish minaret to relieve them ; all exhibit a most monotonous effect, 
and combine in a general coup d'ceil to impress the traveller with a very 
mean opinion of Persian architecture. 

Tabriz, or as it is generally called by foreigners, Tauris, is the Gan- 
zaka of antiquity. It is situated in the province of AzerbijSn, which 
in former times was called Atropatia, from Atropatks the satrap, who, 
after the death of Alexander, assumed the title of sovereign of the coun¬ 
try, and transmitted it to his posterity, who letained the government 
for several centuries. It is asserted by some, that in the fourth cen¬ 
tury of our aera, a treaty was concluded between Narsus king of Persia, 
and the Emperor Galerius ^ by which contract Tiridates became its 
governor, and enlarged the city in emulation of the magnificence of Ecba- 
tana. Yet we find that subsequent to this, it suffered various revolu¬ 
tions; for when ITeracmus entered its gates, there were only three hun¬ 
dred houses standing. On the accession of the Sefi race however, 
Tabriz regained its old iniportance. Sir John Chardint inciitioiis, that* 
in his time the city contained half a million of souls. “ J’ui fait beau- 
coup de diligence pour apprendre acombicn sc monte le nombre des 
hubitans dc Tauris ; je ne poiivais pourtant pns le savoir au juste : nmis 
, jc pense qu*on peut dire surcmeiit quM va a S.'iO millc personnes/’ 
(Chardin, Voyage de Paris ti Ispahan, p, 184.) But the earthquake of 
1727, so greatly diminished its population, that only seventy thousand 
remained, and after the succeeding shock in 1787, there were only 
forty thousand inhabitants. If Chardin be correct, b^w dreadfully 
scourged this jiroviace must have been in the short space of forty-one 
years. Such were the awful changes of power and population, during 
the last century, 

Tabriz IS surrounded with a w^l, and protected by a deep ditch 
which embraces a circumference of three miles and a half. The suburbs 
which have been built from ruins dug on the spot, occupy the ground 
which once composed the old city. To the north and east they ex¬ 
tend for several miles, and so great is the mass of ruin about the plain 
in this direction, that I am convinced, the most violent shocks were 
experienced at some distance from the new city. Two hundred and fifty 
mosques are mentioned by Chardin, out of which the remains of three 
only are to he traced. Tlie finest of these is, that of Ah' Koja, erected 
by him six hundred years ago. It is still nearly one hundred feet in 
height, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. Some 
time ago, a woman was thrown from its summit, for having murdered 
her husband. About two miles to the south-west of the city, the ruins 
of Sultan Kazan’s sepulchre are to be seen. The remains of decayed 
3 B 
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buildings are here most enormous. The appearance of the sepulchre is 
that of an elevated mound composed of the usual debris —bricks, lime, 
stones, and tiles. It is encircled by several arches, and other vestiges 
of departed grandeur. 

The court of Abbas Mir/a, Prince Rovalof Persia, is held at Tabriz, 
Of the fifty-five sons* of Fattkh Ali Shah, he is the only one who ever 
made an attempt to raise a regular army, which continued in an effi¬ 
cient state, until the conclusion of the peace with Russia. At present, 
the Government cannot see the utility of entertaining men who are not 
absolutely required, and have in consequence disbanded nearly the whole 
army, retaining only a few Russian deserters. The serviceable part of the 
establishment however, consists of three British officers, (Capt, Shkb, 
and Lieutenants Borgkss and Christian,) and eight sergeants, all of 
whom are under the immediate command of Major Isaac Hart, of Ills 
Majesty's 65th regiment of foot, an officer of the highest military 
talent, and determined bravery, who deserves far greater praise than I 
.am capable of bestowing. Notwithstanding the insuperable difficulties 
this indefatigable officer has encountered, he has single-handed, orga¬ 
nized, and held together all the prince's troops, and for the last sixteen 
years, the name of Hart has been the admiration of every soldier 
in the Russian army on the frontier. The artillery have always betMi 
the most efficient part of Abbas Mirza's army, and the infantry scatter¬ 
ed throughout the districts. The amount of the general discijiUned 
force under the command of Major Hart, whicli might be collected, is 
about 10,000, Previous to the late war, fifteen battalions, each 1000 
strong, were regularly clothed and fed by His Royal llighness, toge¬ 
ther with nearly 10,000 irregulars, or* ; these arc foot 

soldiers, armed with matchlocks, who were only nominally ready a** a call, 
being dispersed among their own visages. As these men received little 
or no pay, it cannot create surprise, their never evincing grout readi¬ 
ness for field service, or much firmness in action ; especially when their 
wives and children were left during their absence totally unprovided 
with even the common necessaries of life. 

The introduction of English discipline in Persia, w^ould long since 

have been superceded by Russian, had it not been for the unceasing 

exertions of Major Hart ; and when we remember the avaricious ha¬ 
bits, and the horrid depravity, into wdiich Abbas Mirza has lately 

• The family of His Majesty of Persia consists at present of fifty-five sons, and 
oae hundred and twenty-five daughters. Many of his sons have fifteen and twenty 
children, and some of these are of an age to possess wives and husbands : so that, 
^^hen the number of the king's issue is reckoned at a thousand, it will not appear 
Incredible. 
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fallen, it becomes a wonder how he continues to retain any forces at 
all: and it may be added as a fact, that the Russian Government would 
give the Major any sum of money to quit the country. Count Paske- 
wiTCH is so jealous of our intimacy with Persia, and so anxious to dis¬ 
lodge us therefnjin, that he actually tendered officers to drill the 
troops entirely at the expense of his own employers; and had it not 
been for Major Haut^s loctil power and influence, the Persians would 
have sicceptcd of their services. When this officer quits Persia, the 
whole army must swarm with Russians, whose ambassador will not fail 
to gain an effectual ascendency*. Is this to be wondered at? the 
Prince Roval has intreated the Indian Governments to grant him offi¬ 
cers upon their former terms ; to tliis they would not listen, so that 
he must eventually accept the services of Russia. When that day ai’- 
rives our influence in Persia ceases, perhaps for ever f. 

Abbas MiiizAhusbeenfonnidly luoclaimedhcir-apparcnt tothccrown: 
this has been acknowledged by the two great powers of Europe, but it 
is a matter of much doubt and uncertainty, whether or not any other, 
member of the reigning family, will ever be established upon the throne. 
The Kajurs, or royal tribe of Persia, are detested by all classes of peo¬ 
ple, and when the present Shah dies, it is not improbable that an 
attempt will be made to extenniuato the whole family. According to 

* Since the writer quitted Pcr&ia, he has heard with unfeigned sorrow that Ma¬ 
jor Ha RT is no more. lie may be permitted to embrace this opportunity of in¬ 
dulging his feelings by a brief record of bis lamented friend. The name of Isaac 
Hart will not be read even by a common acquaintance without ajvakening senti¬ 
ments of the deepest regret, for the loss of so much worth. With good talenu he 
conibiaed an invincible perseverance, a masoidine nndei standing, uud an energy 
of spirit- These endowments were uecoinpauied by qualities of greater value—a 
purity of principle, a generosity of spirit, aut^an affcclionatc fcniperaiiient of 
heart, which secured him the respect an^ regard of every individual of his acquain¬ 
tance. Me was on the eve of revisiting his native country, when unhappily his 
health broke down. He died at Tabriz, on the 13th day of June, 18d0. 

t It may not be inapplicable here to remark, tlmt much of the success of the 
Russians in their intercourse with Persia, where their power is gaining the ascen¬ 
dancy over ours, is owing chiefly to the attention they pay to the acquirement of 
the Persian language; for which purpose there are both at Moscow and St. Pe- 
tcraburgh institutionb, where the young men who are destined for missions are 
early prepared for that service; and it is much to be regretted timt no such insti¬ 
tution in our own country places it within our power to rope with our neighbours 
in our relations with Muliamrnedan countries. The slightest reflection will con¬ 
vince even a common observer, that the negociations of a charge fVaffaires at a 
Muhammedan court, who communicates personally with the supreme head, is iu- 
finitely superior to those of him who is obliged to employ an interpreter, who 
invariably turns your negociations to hia own account, or that of his highest 
bidder. 
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Olivikr, this tribe is of Turkish origin. They took refuge in Persia, 
under the reign of Shah Abbas L, whence they received the name of 
Kajurs, or fugitives. 

During my slay at Tabriz, I was presented to Abbas Mirza by his 
physician, Mr. Cormick, of the Madras Medical Service. We were 
received in the hall of audience, which on entering we found so dark 
after the brightness of the sun to which our eyes had been exposed on 
the way, that we were unable to distinguish at first the objects within. 
The room was long and narrow, the floor covered with a carpet, which 
felt extremely rough when trodden, and which was so thickly embroi¬ 
dered, that the primary material was completely hidden. Upon this 
carpet, at the corner of the room farUiest from the entrance, and in the 
centre of the border which had no cushions. Prince Abhas Mirza re¬ 
clined. The style of his dress was not different from that worn by 
all Persians of the higher order. He had on a pelisse of scarlet cloth. 

lined and bordered with black sable. From his waist projected through 
the sable the handle of his dagger, mounted with brilliants; and on his 
right side lay a Damascus sabre, the blade of which seemed to be of a 
value little inferior to that of its scabbard, which was of gold, enamel¬ 
led, and ornamented with diamonds, and other precious stones. 

In appearance Abbas Mirza was about forty-five years of age; his 
countenance was handsome, though his features were not well-shaped. 
His eyes were fine, large, and of a deep black ; bis nose w^as lofty, and 
his look imposing, mixed, liowever, with an expression of ferocity. 
His jet eye-brows, and long bushy be«ard, formed so great a contrast 
with the paleness of his face, that I could scarcely persuade myself 
paint had not been used. Uis hands were also delicate, and on one of 
his fingers he wore a splendid diamond, which lie often presented to 
view by bringing the hand into contact with liis beard. He was ex¬ 
cessively affable ami polite ; his manners were highly polished, and 
his expressions civility wore that tinge of hyperbole, for which the 
natives of these couutric* are so remarkable. Sir Kobkrt Keu Por¬ 
ter’s likeness of him gave me no idea of his expression of face; but I am 
told he is much altered since he fell into such habits of debauchery. 
His conversation turned principally upon the emigration of our coun¬ 
trymen to New South Wales, and of its climate and productions. He 
was highly amused at our description of the Kangaroo, and would not 
be persuaded that they were fit for kabobs —^Imt, added he, “ I would 
not hesjtate in tasting of them, provided you set me the example; I then 
shdbld see by your countenance, whether they were good.” Daring 
the visit. Dr. Cormick turned every thing I said into an extravagant 
compliment to the prince, and then demanded of me if it was not what 
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I intended to express. Dissent was of course impossible, so I al¬ 
lowed him his own way. After remaining in the audience room for about 
half an hour, we made two low bows, and retired under the escort of 
the Kaim makdm, or prime minister, who accompanied us to the outer 
court, where we met our horses and returned home. 

Not long ago, the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, sent 
Prince Abbas Mirza a very handsome London-built stanhope, which 
he sported about the suburbs of the city, and issued a proclamation 
that his o^inisters should forthwith provide themselves with similar 
equipages. The nature of the country is so good, that carriages might 
drive over it with nearly as much safety us upon a turnpike road. Per¬ 
sia is well adapted for carriages, and with very little trouble good roads 
might be made, exce))t through the defiles from one plain to another, 
where the ruggedness of the mountain pusses present serious difficul¬ 
ties. Tins was tlie case v>hon wheolcd-carriagcs were in use; for 

Darius after the battle of Issus, kept to his car as long as he was 
in the plain ; hut was obliged to alight from it, and mount hia horse^ 
when he came to the mountains. It would have been well, if Hia 
Royal Highness had followed this prudent example upon his late hunt¬ 
ing pic-nic ; for on his attempting to aJ-ceud the mountains in his stan¬ 
hope, the vehicle overturned, and was smashed to pieces, and the Prince 
had his head nearly broken. 1 was told that His Highness had chosen 
the fittest spot for such an achievement. Since this accident, he haa 
quite forgotten to see his orders cmforced cithi=^r in building carriages, 
or constructing roads. Some of the atiacMs to our embassy have dro5- 
kies, which are drawn through the narrow streets of the town by men; 
after which, their ladles are seated in them, and drive over the sur¬ 
rounding plain. 

The Prince Royal is exceedingly fond of*hunting and hawking—he 
generally goes into Karadagh ; which is, in fact, his “ hunting place/' 
Antelopes, partridges, and bustards arc found tJiere in great numbers. 
Such is the wonderful speed of the first-named animal, that no instance 
has yet occurred of their being fairly run down, except by relays of 
horsemen and dogs, after the manner described by Xknophon of hunt¬ 
ing the wild ass. He says, that the horsemen had no other means of 
catching them, thatiby dividing themselves into relays, and succeeding 
one another in the chase : koX oI &voif iitfi ns srpo^pafMvrns 

ehrrsiHeeav (?ro\^ yekp tow Tirirou Sarrov '^“1 Wxii' vK-naia^oi & isnrosy 

ravrhv ivoloxtv nal oifK d fih Ziacrravr^s ol ertpwtv Btadexofievoi 

roXs^inrois. (Anabasis, lib. i. c. 5.) The antelope is equally common to 
Persia, as to Arabia, India, and Africa. It is the SopKas, mentioned by 
Xenophon, among the wild animals which the Ten Thousand hunted on 
their march through Syria. The bustards are the for they 
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possess the same qualities which he describes; making short flights, and 
tiring very soon. (Anabasis, lib. i. c. 5.) Tlic natives call this bird the 
young antelope. They likewise designate the ostrich by the name of a 
beast, calling it the camel bird. This appellation is apposite, for when the 
camel is seen on the desert from a distance, it is almost impossible to 
discriminate the one from the other. 

I was often amused in my rambles round Tabriz, at meeting the 
Muhamraedan ladies, who promenaded the streets, enveloped in their 
ckaders. If no native was within hail, (as the sailors would say.) they 
invariably tossed off their veils, and in a sprightly manner expressed a 
desire to become hotter acquainted, The same forward air and manner 
was also displayed by the women, who often appeared at the latticed 
windows overlooking the road, and who manifested by their coquetry, 
and a peculiar laugh of tlie eye, the ex[)ression of delight at the atten¬ 
tion they excited. As their faces were highly rouged, and their head¬ 
dresses gaily adorned, it forcibly called to my recollection, the history 
of Jkzkbbl, how she painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out 
at the window^, Tiiey have also a busy trilling with their veils, under 
the pretence of adjusting their hair ; during which time they do not 
fail to make the best use of tiieir large gazellc-likc eyes. In speaking 
of the women, I shall bricily rcinark that they have intrigue to their 
fingers' ends —a la Ftanraise. The higher classes arc extremely profli¬ 
gate ; and when engaged in an amour, quit their home, wra|)t in their 
impenetrable chadvr of one of their feinalc slaves. There is no country 
on earth where the women have greater opportunities of gratifying 
their wicked propensities than Persia. Major Haht assured me that 
when the Russians were in possession of Tabriz, most of the Persian 
nobles fled to tlie adjacent towns, and left their wives and their daves 
in possession of their housGs—and of their liberty. These women 
flocked at nightfall in such numbers to the citadel, where most of the 
Russian officers were quartered, that the sentries were compelled to 
repel them with the butt ends of their firelocks, or they would have 
been completely overpowered by the violent passions of these females. 
On their admission to the officers, who thought that fear had driven them 
for protection, they confirmed by expressive looks, and attractive ges¬ 
tures, that the object of their visit was by no means equivocal. I could 
illustrate this with many facts, but the present one will, I think, be 
suffiiuent to show that the Persians have some cause for padlocking 

■i. 

,'fAnd when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and she painted 
her face, and tired her head, and looked out at the window .”—% Kings, xi. chap. 
30 Ul verse. 
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Aeir women. Indeed, the feelings which they have towards them is 
well expressed in the word Zaifah,” which we should translate into 
frailty, or weakness. Shakspcarc*s eele!)r:itcd a]>olhe^m in Hamlet, 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman,’* is highly characteristic of the Persian 
ladies. 

Before finally quitting Tahn'/, 1 may observe, that during the time 
of my stay, the weather was in general temperate. The thcrnionietor 
in the shade ranged from 41'^ to oV, The air was kept «o constantly 
loaded with moisture by tlic melting of the snow, that LnsLin's hygro¬ 
meter never sunk below 5(1° in the shade ; but when exposed tuthe sun, 
it sometimes rose to 95”, Tim sky was for the most part clear, and 
the air both keen and bracing. 

KJ 

We quitted Tabriz on the 31st of March, at the hour when the 
once-worshipped gf»d of tlic Persians was lifting his glorious forehead 
over the heights of the city, and lioai every xnu?que the Mussulmans’ 

loud voice called oix all true-helicvers to rise to their orisons. Our first 
stage was made to the village of KHO^R^T-SHA‘il, distant about four far- 
Slings, or sixteen miles, and seated in the fertile and lovely valley of 
Uz-Koh. On our route we passed the village of Sardery, which pre¬ 
sents itself from an eminence, and occupies the base of a hill, upon 
the summit of which are the ruins of a fort. From this spot I took 
some geographical bearings. The city we luul left, and the over-hang¬ 
ing mountains were on our right, while the peninsula of Shahi was 
on the left. The bed of the salt stream which crossed previous to our 
arrival at Tabriz pursued its tranquil c.iuvse through the plain, from the 
gorge of the mountains, whence it escapes, to the head of the lake Ou- 
rumia, where it discharges iUoIfl^nd is lost Hltogcther, The disposi¬ 
tion of the surrounding plain would lead to the idea, that the lake once 
extended over it, and such is the delusive tiffect of the mirage, which 
plays over its saline surface, that it is very difficult to believe wliat one 
sees is vapour and not water. This optical deception has been noticed 
from the remotest times. It is alluded to by the prophet Isaiah, when 
he says, “ And the parched ground shall become a pool,” (Chap, xxxv- 
V. 2.) And again, “ 1 will make the wilderness a pool of water.” (Chap, 
xli. v. 18.) Quintus Cuutius, in describing Aukxanukr’s march 
through the Sogdian desert, says, that " the plains wore the appearance 
of a vast and deep sea,” (Quin. Cur. lib. vii. chap. 5,) which is a true 
and perfect description of the mirage of tlie Persian and Arabian de¬ 
serts. Bishop Lowth has rendered what we read ** parched ground,” 
in our Bibles, into ** glowing sand,” (Isaiah, xxxvth chap. 7th verse,) 
which is highly expressive of this illusive appearance.— (Lowth’s 
Isaiah, chap. ix. page 88.) 
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In winding round the same range of mountains which surround Ta^- 
briz, and which are a ramification of the Sahand branch, we observed 
innumerable villages, embosomed amongst trees, while the snow-capt 
heights of the Sahand mountains rose above the valley, and gave the 
whole a most picturesque effect. From this village to Dehkargara, a 
distance of full twenty miles, the country is a level plain, over which 
we saw flocks of the bustard, and several large foxes; but owing to 
their extreme shyness, we could not approach either sufficiently near 
to obtain a shot at them. Shortly before we caught the first view of 
the town, we could observe Lake Ourumia spreading its unruffled waters 
through a succession of rugged ])romontorics, of which, a towering 
snow-peaked range, wliicli fringes the horizon, forms the most magnifi¬ 
cent feature. Dehkargain is encircled by a mud wall, and surround¬ 
ed with extensive gardens and orchards. Trees were now assuming 
their dress, their foliage shot forth in great luxuriance, and wore a 
charming colouring to the landscape. This town was the head-quar¬ 
ters of the Russian cavalry at the time Field Marshal Paskewitch 
was carousing in tlic capital of tlic province. The whole district is 
wonderfully productive, and a beautiful foraging country. 

April the 2nd.—We proceeded to Khaniah over a tract of mountain 
glen of about sixteen miles, destitute of the smallest symptom of habi¬ 
tation or culture. The very rills disappear, and the water oozes out of 
th^rocks in springs, which no frost can congeal. Now and then a 
little noteless bird darted across the road, and appeared to eye us from 
a distance, as he balanced himself on the point of a reed. Cattle, near¬ 
ly as wild-looking as deer, snuffed the wind as we neared them, and 
gambolled on the firm footing which they Well knew among the marsh* 

es. We distinctly heard the hawk’s cry as he skimmed alonj,' the 

rugged clitFs, and the yellow-winged earth-bee boomed round us, and 
with a bold hnin spun away to the marshy shore of Shahi. 

The hamlet of Khaniah lies upon the margin of the lake, and were it 
a little more elevated, would command a grand view of it. The face of 
the mountains which gird its western shore, wear all the appearance of 
a volcanic region. The rugged a^^pect of the Kurdistan chain, the 
deeply furrowed ravines on either side, the romantic foi*ms of the jag¬ 
ged rocks, all prove that the surrounding country has been the scene of 
some convulsion of nature. A little before we entered the liamlet, we 
saw several chalybeate springs bubbling from the earth, and a few 
yards further on, some curious petrifactions are situated. I’hese con¬ 
sist of several pieces of water contained within the circle of a mile, 
whose Sluggish shallows stagnate and petrify by a slow and regular 
process, producing that stone which in the country is called Tabriz 
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marble. The water appears as if it were frozen, and when the stagna¬ 
tion is complete, a man may walk over it. The tendency of this 
water to become stone is so great, that where it exudes from the 
ground, the petrifaction assumes a globular shape, like the bubbles of a 
spring suddenly arrested in their play by a magic wand, and thus con¬ 
verted into marble. The stone is nearly transparent, very brittle, and 
often streaked with veins of various colours. Its general appearance ia 
that of alabaster, and it is capable of receiving a fine polish. It is devoid 
of fissure, and may be cut into immense slabs. Rushes grow abundant¬ 
ly in the ground uromid, and the neighbourhood is both saline and 
marshy. This remarkable natural curiosity bears noith 20 west, and 
is about two miles from the lake. 

There are ftvv objects more calculated to arrest the attention of the 
traveller than this lake, which is considered the Spauto and Marcianua 
of Sthabo and ProLEMr. and is now called Deriah Shahi, the Sea of 
Shaln, or the L.ike of Ourumia, from a town of that name situated on 
its western bank. This town is the site of the ancient Tlieburnia. The 
ver}’ same extraordinary circumstance is remarked here as on the shore 
of the Dead Sea. Thjcre is no visible outlet to the lake, notwithstand¬ 
ing fourteen rivers are daily flowing into it. No increase in the height 
of the ‘w'atcr is perceptible : on the contrary, signs of diminution arc 
very apparent; so that tlic evaporation is greater than the body of 
water sent into it. There is a very close resemblance between the 
T^akes Asphaltes and Ourumia. No living creature is found in either j 
for as soon as the rivers carry down any of their fish, they instantly die 
and become putrid. Their waters are the same, intensely cold, and to 
the tnste appearing like a mixture of lime, nitre, and magnesia. The 

indefatigable and lamented African traveller UltOWNifi, found by an ex¬ 
periment that this noble sheet of water cemtained one-third more salt 
than the sea. Ibn Haukel also refharks, that its waters are so exceed¬ 
ingly salt, no fish can exist in them; and he likewise adds, that its 
length is about five days' journey. The extreme length of the two seas 
are the same, seventy miles; but Ourumia is thrice the breadth of 
Asphaltcs, being about thirty miles. It contains five islands and a 
peninsula, which arc nearly untenanted, except by venomous snakes 
and other reptiles. Dr. Thomas Shaw, in his Travels into the Holy 
Laud, calculates that the river Jordan daily sends into the Dead Sea six 
millions and ninety thousand tons of water. " So great a quantity of 
water/* he continues, “ being received without any visible increase in 
the limits of the Dead Sea, hath made some conjecture, that it must be 
absorbed by the burning sands: others, that there are some subterrane- 
cavities to receive it. Provided the ?ea should be seventy-two 
3 p 
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miles long^, and eighteen broad, and six thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen tons of vapour being allowed to every square milc> there 
will be drawn up every day above eight millions, nine hundred, 
and sixty thou'^and tons. As the heat of the sun is of more activity 
here than in the Mediterranean Sea, exciting thereby a greater pro¬ 
portion of vnpour; so the Jordan may, in some measure, make np this 
excess hv swelling more at one time than another; though, without 
doubt, there are other rivers, particularly from the mountains of Moab, 
that must continually di'icharge themflclvcs into the IJcad Sea*.*’ Al¬ 
though none of the rivers flowing into the sea of Shahi, are so large 
as the Jordan, yet collectively they ennnot fail to make up an immense 
mass of water. It is ])errectly imj>ossi]>!c to form an estimate of the 
proporfior* of the supply to the evaporation, hecaufrc allTersian rivers 
overflow their banks in spring, and at the end of autumn arc mere 
rlvuletfl. 

Just aa the sun was on the cve of setting, 1 proceeded on foot to the 

?liore of the lake. An awful silence bung over it, hut the stmiul of its 

waters slowly rolling before the wind, which blew at the time, were 
even more appalling than the desolation of its sliores. In this solitude 
I felt something apprOucliing to pleasure from the sight of a Imwk, 
which passed over the nnnavit^^atod waters, Tiiis incident urroMed the 
course of those feelings, which divine indignalio!i forces upon a travel¬ 
ler who visits llic Dead Sea, though the assert ion that no birds can fly 
over that sea, on account of the pestiferous vapour inhaled from its 
Burfucc, has received a marked contradiction by our latest travellers. 
1 have alreaMy remarked that no fish exist within the waters of Lake 
Ournmia, having made ]mrticnlar inquiries at the village, whose inhnbU 
latits have often spread nets in vain ; nor did 1 observe on the shore 
any shells whatever, or find, in truth, a solitfiry tree of any species. On 
the whole, the vast wiklcnics^, Aid dreadful sterility of the same, is 
sufficient to impress a beholder with feelings of awe and dread, I 
remained about half an hoar on the sliore. and filled a bottle wnth the 
■water. The shades of evening were approaching, tlie glorious lamp of 
night wa« watching, as it were, a close of da)% to illuminate benighted 
worlds; and ray village guide represented the danger of remaining 
longer, since a surprise might be apprehended from some of the 
wanderingtribes, ivho are ever on the watch for prey. In consequence of 
this we returned to the village. We continued our march from hence, 
going south, over a barren tract of dark mountains, totally devoid of 
vegetation. The soil was argillaceous, and now and then the road lay 
sqyw deep strata of rock, among which talc was predominant. Previously 

♦Vide Travels into Syria, ond the Holy Land, by Dr. Tnos. Shaw, F.U. S. 
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to leaving' the flat waste surrounding Oeriah Shalii. we gazed upon the 
marsh which renders Shalu a peninsula. Far off, to the west, we 
saw the cloud-diadem that crowns the chain of inountuins which divid¬ 
ed the old Assyrian aiid Median empires, and other mountain ranges, 
ail accustomed “ to parley with the setting sun." Shortly «ftorward> wo 
were hid from the lake altogether, but obtained u mure exjianded view 
as we descended from the jnouutains towards Ajub-shtr. From 
hence, the lake itself appeared as in the bottom of a bowl.; we could 
now observe all its islaixds, winch lying in a clastor, had the appear¬ 
ance of a little glimmering archipel:ig<». From this point of various 
view,” the wide prospect t>f the wimling^ of llio river (hat issiuts from 
the adjacent mountains was .suddenly de^ciied. Ajtib-^hi'r i** a ^nuill 
village, situated upon one of the fourteen rivers that flow iiiU> the lake, 
and which takes its biith from among the Sahainl nunintains. It as 
well as several other villui'cs on the plain, the pr<»pcrly of .lal’cr Ivnli 
Khan, the opulent chief of Alaragha. 'I’liis man is one of ilie gn^at- 

est laud projuictors m rersm, und the bitterest scourge in Azerbijan. 

Althongli lljc condition of tlie peasant is mit'criible in tliin province, he 

in general induirlrious, and infinitely superior in intelligence to the 

r\ots of Briti-h India. It is impossible to conceive tlie life of misery, 

• 

\vhh:h the peasant passes under the wild cajinee, and perjietuul irrita¬ 
tion of Persian t\ranny—the expobure of his dcarcM interests to brutal 
passion, or malignant |)owcr; his constant fear, (hat the fruits of a life 
of labour will be sacrificed to the avarice of S4;mc indolent slave, raised 
into sudden authority by his superior \iUainv, ^-od aent forth to live by 
plunder and rapine. C^od forbid, that the day of opprC^bion may not 
have an end; that man. however dcliled with the ihist of slavery, 
may not wring tlic fccourge from the hand of the tyrant, and clear 

away the slain ! » 

We reposed at Ajuh-ahir a great part of the day, as all the beau¬ 
ty tended towards the west, each hour deepening the prospect into the 
mellower splendor. To keep the eye from reposing on the hike, was 
indeed imposMlde ; its still waters soothed one's soul, witluiut holding it 
awav from the mounts and cliffs, that forming of themselves a perfect 
picture, are all united with the mounUinous region of the west. To¬ 
wards sun-set we proceeded onward, and met the shepherd.^ driving 
their flocks towards the village. Tiie husbandmen were returning home 
from the toils of day. and from every liouse the smoke asceuded in an 

undeviating upright direction, 

** El jam .■*umrna villarum culmina fumant, 

MajoresHUC cadunt altis de jnontibua wnbrie." 

3 F 2 
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We soon descried the rich tOM^n and fertile district of Bin&b, which 
is distinguished by its extensive orchards, and its hamlets environed by 
trees and cultivation. From hence not only the great expanse of the 
lake is seen, but the full extremity of the plain to the northward. We 
stopt the night within the cottage of a tobacconist, and renovated our 
strength by smoking a choice collection of chibouques. After this we 
were sewed with two boiled fowls, lying in a small ocean of the milk 
of goats thickened with the whitest of rice. “ Here’s a dish fit for the 
cousin of the sun,” exclaimed our host, rubbing his hands, and smack* 
ing his lips with expectation. “ Bismillah.” lie added, as a signal for 
us to commence operations, and his fingers were in the tiish in a mo¬ 
ment, and in another, the tenderly boiled fowl was dissected limb by 
limb. " By the mouth of Muhammed, this dish is a savoury meal!” 
To this I perfectly agreed, for the pilau was capital; and to do the 
Persians justice, it must be said, they excel in this dish ; in truth, 
Persia is the only country where it is cooked to perfection. While we 
.were discussing the fowls, 1 perceived several damsels looking at us 
through the crevices of the harem door; and if I may judge from a few 
hasty glances, 1 should say, that my host had a good taste in women. 
In presenting me a kaleiin, I was surprised to see him produce a 
bottle of wine from a curtained recess, which appeared well filled with 
jars; and after taking u few copious draughts, I could easily observe 
that he "W’as getting fuddled, so I knocked the aslies from the top of his 
pipe, which he finished with as much satisfaction as if he had only 
begun it. He tlien stretched himself out on the floor, mid fell asleep. 

Binab is tticircled by vineyards to a considerable extent, which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for the gootl wine it px‘o- 
duces. No one was abroad, although it was early day when we departed 
for Meaudab, distant twenty-five miles, over a wearisome country. 
After toiling over a succession of liilis that separated the plains, and 
looking upon the country below, the eye wandered unreposed over a 
boundless brown expanse. The hamlets which were spread over the 
plain, appeared like spots upon the surface of the ocean. As we jour¬ 
neyed on, saw the cultivators on the ground: their agricultural 
implements were of the simplest description. The plough, for.instance, 
was formed of two wooden beams, one of whicli was placed aihwart- 
ways, to yoke the buftaloes or oxen together, and at the extreme end, 
a shapeless wedge of iron was affixed to tum up the earth : thus 
About noon we reached the bnnks of the river Jakantfi, and 
found a rude kind of raft constructed of beams placed across in¬ 
flated sheep-skins, w^hich was to convey us to the opposite shore. 
This raft closely resembled the kellek of Assyria^ a description of which 
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is given in my work on Chaldsoa, published in 1829, by Colburn. The 
stream appeared about thirty yards wide; its waters were rapid, and 
occasioned great difficulty, and no short time in getting the mules 
over. On embarking, the ferrymen pushed off the raft, and rowed it 
with sufficioit ease, till they got into mid channel; when wc were car¬ 
ried with the greatest rapidity along with the stream to a consider¬ 
able distance. During the whole time the boatmen were shouting, 
“ God preserve us.” and one of them, who was very alert, managed to 
bring us to a shoal near the bank, when he leaped into the river, and 
contrived to stay our course, to admit of our casting the horses and 
mules adrift, and so lightened the boat, as to disembark us on the bank. 
They then re-crossed the stream, after towing the raft to a certain 
height, up the southern-bank, and far beyond the point of embarkation 
on the opposite shore. Two miles below this ferry, the stream is 
generally fordable, us the waters have become shallow by expansion ; 
and I was told, that in the depth of winter, it freezes so hard, as to 
admit large kafilahs to cross its surface, though from the apparent 
rapidity of its course, I should be inclined to doubt this information.’ 

The Jakuntu flows into the sea of Shahi, and is a branch of tlie 
Kizil Uzau'*', the banks of which river became the scene, a few years 
ago, of the mysterious murder of the celebrated traveller J3uow’nk ; and 
although His llritannic Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Goiiii OusaLKr, was 
in t))e country, and in fact, very close to the neighbourhood of this 
sad catastrophe at the time it occurred, yet (straiige to relate) no reso¬ 
lute and clcterinined measures were taken for the apprehension of the 
perpetrators. I have not the least hesitation in saying; that his Ma¬ 
jesty of Persia was accessary to this murder; indeed, it was the cur¬ 
rent opinion in the country at the time : but unfortunately, our charac¬ 
ter was not then in very high cstimatipn at court. Mr. Brownb’s 
ultimate object was to investigate that magnificent country, Khora- 
san. Tiie present Shah appears determined that no traveller shall have 
bis protection, if their journey is in that direction. Although Mr. 
Fha-ser has presented us with a very valuable account of some parts 
of it, yet his sufferings were great, his obstacles almost insurmoun¬ 
table, and his treatment infamous. For this our travellers have to thank 

* This river is the Amardua of Ptolemy, and is supposed to have beeu the 
Gozen of Scripture, Its present appellative is descriptive of the yellow hue of 
its waters. Its course is both tortuous and rapid, and being augmented by seve¬ 
ral streams from the neighbourhood of the village of Banna, which is seated ia 
the north-eastern branch of the Kurdistan mountains, it sweep? along through 
an Alpine country, till it enters Ghilhn; where rushing onwards through a beaa- 
tifully wooded country, discharges itself into the Caspian Sea, a little to the 
eastward ef Beshi* 
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their protector and friend Fattbh Ah Sha'h. His Majesty dislikes to 
hear of any British travellers penetrating into Khorasan, and he sel¬ 
dom fails to use his best endeavours to make them adorn a tale, in 
stead of telling one. 

His Majesty is the most accomplished liar in the kingdom, (in Per¬ 
sia, lying is considered one of the most faskionabie avcoinplishments/*J 
Whoever doubts the authenticity of this assertion, had better close my 
pages, and consult those travellers of the last, as well as the present, 
century; he then can judge for himself. For gain, a Persian will 
commit the most heinous crime under heaven, and falsehoods flow 
spontaneously from his lips, 5ven when no apparent motives exist. In 
speaking of the Persian character, it will be found to be the natural 
result of the circumstances in which he is placed. A Persian is more 
apt to defend himself by cunning than courage, and is so dependent 
on the help of others, that he knows not when to trust to himself; he 
calls on “ Khnda ” when he ought to exert himself, and sheds tears 
when he should show spirit. He makes splendid professions when lie 
knows his sincerity will not be tried, and is at once mean and ostenta¬ 
tious. In a word, his character is made up of sellishness, avarice, 
treachery, deceit, and cruelty. Lord Heytesburt once asked me to 
tell him their real character. My reply was this, They surround you 
like the flies with the sunshine, to disappear when you are under a 

cloud. It is impossible to avoid their buzzing; but God help the man 
that does not know how to appreciate the value of their lip-deep 
friendsliip.” 

(7b be continued,) 


VII.— J^roceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday K%?n.ing^ the Hd Decembery 

W. H. Macnaghtest, Esq. Vice-Pr^ident, in the chair. 

Sir John Peter Grant, Kt,, and Wixxiam Grant, Esq. proposed at the 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Read a letter from Henry Asuton, Esq. President of the Athenteum 
at Liverpool, acknowledging the receipt of tlie 2nd part of the I8th volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

Isibrary, 

The Secretary apprized the Meeting of the arrival of the paintings, &c. 
presented to the Museum at the last Meeting, by Captain R. Home ; he 
also laidr the minute#of the Committee of Papers, regarding the necessary 
preparations requisite for their reception, which were confirmed. 

The extensive library also presented by Captain Home, consisting of 300 
volume^ principally of valuable works on architecture and painting, were 
laid out for inspection on the table. 
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Read a letter from Professor H. H. Wilson, enclosing statements of ac¬ 
count with the Society’s booksellers, Muhray aud(-o., and Parburv and 
Co. by wliich it appeared that a trifling balance remained in the hands of the 
latter. Professor Wilson enclosed a letter from Mr, J, Murray, regard¬ 
ing the publication of Moohcrofi*’s Journal, about which no definitive 
arrangement had as yet been concluded. 

Read a letter (in Latin) from the Hungarian Society, at Pest, stating 
the objects of its recent institution, and desiring an interchange of publi¬ 
cations, The first volume of the Transactions of this new Society, in the 
Hungarian language, with the statutes in Latin, and various miscellaneous 
pamphlets, were presented. 

The following books were also presented.'’ 

Lea's Contributions to Geology ,—hj the author. 

I'he Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 19, —by the Editors, 

Illustrations of the Botany and Natural History of the Himalayan 
mountains, ^c. Part 3. By F. J. Royle, Esq. F. L. S. and S. M. R. A. S. 

Meteorological Register for October, 1831 *—by the Surveyor General, 

Afusettm and antiquities. 

Read a letter from W, H. Macnagiitrn, Esq. presenting various wea-. 

4 

pons, consisting of a bow and arrows and two swords, richly mounted in 
silver and gold, used among the Coorgs. 

The sword, without a scabbard, is slung in a curious belt, fitting to tijo middle 
of the back. A short knife is also worn in front with a silver chain, and pnru* 
phernalia for the matchlock. The weapons were accompanied with five native 

drawings, shewing the mode of exercise adopted by the Coorg troops. 

Read a letter from Ca|dain James Low, M, A. S, C., dated Province 
IPellortley, Kith October, announciag that ho had forwarded under charge 
of Major Sutherland, the facsimile of an inscription on a stpne slab in his 
possession, which was discovered by him near the ruins of an old Buddhist 
temple in Province Wellesley. 

The inscription is stated to be in some ancient form of the S/tltj or PaHj eba- 
raefer. Tt is not yet arrived. „ 

The Secretary exhibited to the riembers present some selected speci¬ 
mens from the rich collection of Gen, Ventura's coins brought riown i>y the 
Chevalier Allard ; to which allusion was made at the last meeting. 

On a cursory examination of these coins, the following ciassification was readily 
made on accoiint of their very excellent state of preservation. They comprise many 
names altogether new, and many very valuable and curious medals of pure Bat;- 
Irian workmanship, along with a cumber of the Indo-Scythic coins, and several of 
the peculiar gold ones, of Rao Nano RaOf See. witli the inscriptions clear and distinct. 

Cataloffue qf General VenturaCs ’Baetrian Coins, 

Of Dkmetrios, one beautiful small silver coin. 

Of Eucratides, one large and one small ditto ; and thfiee copper. 

Of Aoatuocles, one fine silver didrachma. 

Of pHitoxBNOS, one large silver, one square and one round copper. 

Of Avollodotos, 11 small circular, and one ditto square silver coins, quite 
perfect; and eight copper square coins, one round ditto. 
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- Of Motandrr, two small silver, and one copper square^ 

Of AntimachoSi oqe small silver coin. 

Of N6 nos, three small silver coins. 

Of Azilisos, one silver drachma, and two copper pieces. 

Of EauAios, nine copper coins. 

Of Matos, two very singular copper medals. 

Of NtCRFHOROB Antilakioos, sevcu small square coins. 

Of Ansios, one square ditto. 

'^Of Azos, one large and 11 small silver coins; also Gd fine copper coins of the 
same prince, with seven distinct devices, none having the Sovereign’s head, but 
generally exhibiting the figures of animals. 

Of Eos ? (the name only well defined on a few), 22 copper coins. 

Of Kadafbeb Cho&anos, t>iit small copper pieces. 

Of Unad fherros, 23 copper coins. 

Of Kadfhises, large copper 18, small ditto G8 coins. 


Of Kaneukos, the Raja and Mithra form, copper, «• .. 45 

Ditto, a elephant, .. .. .. •. 34 

Ditto, the sitting figure, leg up, .. •. 32 

Ditto, the running hgure, .. .. •• 4 

Gold coins of the Rao Nana Rao group, • * • • 10 

of the Kanouj group, .. •. .. 3 

One silver coin of the Bchut type. 


Besides Arsacian, Sassanian, Cuflc, and modern Persian coins, and a number 
of decayed and illegible coins, 

PhysicaL 

Read a letter from Lieut. W. E- Bakbb, Engineers, forwarding a draw^ 
ing of the fossil elephant's tooth presented to him by the Nahun Raja, in 
whose country it was found, as moatioued in Captain Cautlet’s note read 
at the last meeting. 

* [This will be published in our next number.] 

On the subject of fossil discoveries, the following report of further pro¬ 
gress from Captain CavtIiBY^ dated 2Sd November, was read with mujch 
interest:— 

** I am glad to say that Dr. Falconer^ idea of the fossil remains of the larger 
class of animals, existing in the lower range of mountains, has at length been moat 
satisfactorily realizfe<U 1 Lieut. Baker in a late visit to a pass near the Jumna, 

' Opposite the village of Rayawalla on the west bank of the river, found a fragment 
of what appeared to me the leg hone of an elephant, but the specimen was small 
and much worn by weather, I crossed the river some days afterwards, and in 
company witliLieuts. Baker and Durand, took a careful examination of the ravine 
and slip near wliich the fragment had been found. We brought away with us a 
number of fossil bones, two of which were beautifully perfect; one of a leg bone 
of an elephant, and the other of some large animal, perhaps a camel. I write, 
however, in perfect ignorance of any classification, having no books of reference, 
and having been disappointed in my endeavours to obtain Cuvier’s Ossemens Jbs- 
siies. These fossils arc found in the upper sandstone strata, in the stratum appa¬ 
rency superior to all the others, inclined at the angle which is usual in these 
viz. from 20 to 35^ to the horizon. Since my return to this place, 1 hear 
' .Ihbm Lt. Baker, that a party of work people sent by him to the Amhwalla and 
^fTfetrahindi passes, opposite Rayawalla, has returned, l&den with similar fossils. 
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1 must also tell you that In the same pass, viz. the Ambwalla, in which the first 
large fossil was found, Lieut. Bakkr discovered some thin strata of blue clay or 
marie full of fresh water shells, amongst which 1 recognise a variety of Helix, 
Planorbis, and an univalve; the sheila are in texture and appearance similar to 
' those found in the kankars of the plains, hut very fragile and much broken. 
There appear to be two strata, each of about 12 inches thick, separated by the 
sandstone rock. The upper stratum has a superincumbent mass of sandstone of 
from 60 to 80 feet thick, the inclination may be about 35^ to the horizon. In 
these interesting discoveries now going on,' we have already got possession (1 im¬ 
agine) of (Aree distinct fossil deposits, and in all probability three as distinct 
seras. 

The 1st or lowest being that with the lignite; consisting of a clay conglomerate 
or coarse mavle, full of remains highly impregnated with hydrate of iron, the 
leading ones being Sanri m and Ciielonian, but abounding in bones and teeth of 
Mammalia, fishes teeth and vertebra, and soma few shells; but the latter very im« 
perfect and much broken, probably fresh water from their thinness. 

2nd.—'The blue marie or clay filled with the fresh water shells above-mentioned. 

3rd.—^Thc upper or grand deposit of the remains of the larger Mammalia now 
found by Lieut. Bakuu, their remains being perfectly fossilized, nnd existing in 
abundance in the superior strata of sandstone ; the general inclination of all these 
strata varying from 20 to 3.5® to the horizon. 

** Nov. 25th. The parties detached to Sumrota near the PinjoreValley, and another 
spot near Nahun, have brought back a great number of fossils, remains of the larger 
mammalia, await your answer to decide on measures for providing the Society 
with specimens, unless there be objection to separatinff a collection, which will 
undoubtedly he of the most extensive description ; for by keeping them together, 
there will be a greater chance of a final classification. Ignorant as I am in fossil 
osteology. T cannot even propose the animals to which our enormous bones be¬ 
long ; the teeth alone prove some of them to be e/epkants*» My/riend Lt. Bakka 
has sent you a drawing of the tooth given to him by the Nalnin —J have now 
a similar one brought from Sumrota—and what is rattier provmking, a splendid 
specimen of a head, or as theChaprassi terms it a ^ Deo Aa Sirf* which was found, 
was carried off by a hill man of the party^ who absconded, and bore off the 
head in triumph to the Nahim Raj^. 9 This head has been applied for; but as it is 
called a Deo Aa $t>, the R^ijd may perhaps not be inclined to give it up.—Thei^e 
is no doubt of our finding many more, as the fossils are in abundance : all those 
as yet found are Westward of the Jumna .—I have one party in the ScwiiUk line, 
eastward of that river, on the search, and when the jungle gets burned a month 
hence, will have other parties in all directions, 

** 1 have just received a letter from Lieut. Bakrr, mentioning three other places 
where these liuge fossil bones have been found ; in fact, proving that from the 
Jumna to the Pinjore Valley, these mountains abound in them.—1 hope ere long 
to report on the Sewdliks, or the line between the Jumna and Ganges.” 

Lieut. J. 3. Newbold transmitted a Memoir on the Naning territory in 
the Mal.ay Peninsula, drawn up from memoranda made during a six months 
residence in its jungles, in 183^. The author proposes also to favor the 
Society with his notes made on various occasions of visits to the indepe^n. 
dent chiefs of the interior of Malacca, till lately feudatory to the decayed 
Malay empire of Menangcobowe in Sumatra. 

8 o 
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Read a letter from Sergeant Deai 9> stating that ho had despatched For 
the Society, a further assortment of the Jumna fossil bones, and promising 
a series of specimens of the Volcanic minerals from the neighbourhood of 
Samur lake. 

Specimen^ of the land shells of Chili wore presented by M. DuBAwn. 

Two bottles of water from the hot springs in the Mahadeo hills, and a 
fragment of stalactite (at first supposed to have been fossil wood) from the 
cave of the same name, were received from Dr. G. G. SpiiiSBURY. 


VIII.— MlsceUanaous . 

-^Influence of Colour on the Absorption and Eithalation of Odorous Principles, 

The Philosophical Transactions^ for 1833, contains an account of Dr. Stark’s 
very curious experiments on this novel subject. He had observed that when wearing a 
dark coloured dress he always brought away from the dissecting room an intolerable 
smell, which was never remarked to the same extent in light-coloured clothes. 
This circumstance led him to examine the subject much after the simple and suc¬ 
cessful plan of Doctor Well's experiments on dew and radiation : and indeed the 
results follow precisely in the same order, and shew an analogy between light, beat, 
and odour, in their reception and discharge by coloured substances, which may 
hereafter furnish an argument for the materiality of the two former. 

Equal weights of black, blue, green, red, yellow, and white wool, cotton, and 
silk were severally and collectively exposed to an atmosi^Ucre of asafuetida, or of 
camphor, and were invariably found to the sense impregnated witbodour in theorder 
set down: as however no perceptible gain of weight was acquired, it was desirablo 

to devise some means of confirming the evidence of smell. 

For this purpose, a vessel of tin was prepared, in the upper part of which the 
several substance^ were freely suspended, while camphor was gently heated and 
volatilized from an iron plate below. Pieces of card of the same weight and size, and 
painted of the colours mentioned, were also employed, and the resij^ were very 
uniform ; thus, the gain of weight in several experiments was os follows, on an 
original weight of 10 grains. 



£xp, 1 . 

Exp, 2 . 

Exp. 34 

Exp. 4. 

Exp. 5. 

Black gained 

0. 3 gr. 

1.2 gr. 

-gr- 

1 . 0 gr. 

0. 9 gr. 

Dark blue 

-- 

1.2 

— 


0. 8 

Red 

0,2 

1.0 

1. 0 

0, 9 

— 

Green 

0. 25 

1,0 

— 

— 


Brown 



0. 9 

0. 7 

0. 4 

Yellow 


— 

0, 5 

0. 5 

0. 3 

White 

0. 1 

0. 7 

0. 02 

0. 4 

0. 1 

In all these 

experiments the black 

attracted most, the blue next; then followed 

the red and green ; and after these the yellow and white. 

Dr. Stark next direct* 

ed his attention to the 

comparative attraction of animal and vegetable substaneesi 

the results of which may be thus summed up : 



’ V 

« 

Exp, 1. 

Exp. 2. 

Exp. 3. 

Exp. 4. 


Silk gained 

3,5 gr* 

1»4 gr. 

0,2 gr. 

1.9 gr. 


Wool' 

2,4 

0,5 

0,1 

1,5 


^ AIM. . •-* ♦ 

2,2 

0,4 

0,05 

1,0 






0,4 
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Every one most have remarked, that silk dresses imbibe a powerful odour, from 
which cotton ones are comparatively free -.—woollen cloth appears to be interme¬ 
diate. The intensity of the smell however must evidently depend on the celerity with 
which adours are out, not imbibed : to this third point therefore the author 
gavehia last attention, and it was satisfactory to find that the radiation, if it may 
be so termed, of odonrs obeyed exactly the same law as its absorption. Thus, 
the sets of cards, after having been exposed as above to the vapour of cam¬ 
phor and weighed, were Icffcin an open apartment for 24 hours; the losses sustain¬ 
ed were in the following ratio. 


E.xp, 1. Experiment 2. 

Black lost 1.0 —— - 


Dark-blue 

1,0 


0,9 

*a a 

0,03 

mC 2 

0,87 

Dark-brown 

0,9 

i 

0.8 

a 3 

'S 5 

0,1, 

*5 S a, 

0,70 

Orange red 

0,3 

I 

0.^ 

.3^ 

0,2. 

« V fe 

2 o Z 

0,40 

Yellow 


1 

0.5 

^3 1 

e ^ 

0,1. 

0^ M 2 

0,40 

White 

0,5,. 


0,4 

P U 

0; if 

0,3. 

^ « 3 

fe ^ *£1 

0,10 


The practical conclusions to be derived from this valuable train of observations 
are numerous. The use of airing clotliesand linen :—the advantages of wearing 
light-coloured and especially white dresses i i all countries where coatagion is rife ; 
—the danger of close assemblies of sombre costumes ; such as courts of justice, fu¬ 
nerals, &c,: —the advantages of white-washing walls ; arc all too palpable to need 
comment. Dr. Stabk gives instances of the baneful efiect of black dress in ab¬ 
sorbing the hurtful emanations of fever patients in a ]mblic hospital: and he cites 
the sessions of Oxford in V>77, where the smell of the jail inibibedfrom the numer¬ 
ous prisoners caused the death of the judges and several of the black-robed coun- 
SellorSi At tiie Old Bailey, in 1750, four judges, three or four counsel, the under 
sheriff, several of the jury, in all forty persons were attacked and died of jail fever, 
imbibed in a similar way. May it not be from an experience of the unfitness of 
dark dresses for hot climates that they are so seldom seen amon^ the natives, and 
may not their healthiness and freedom from plague be attributable in part to this 
cause, as w4)||^as to the cleanliness wisely prescribed by their lawgivers ? Certainly it 
would be highly agreeable to the temperament of Europeans in this country w-ere some 
wholesome regulation promulgated, dispensing with sable habiliments under allcir- 
cumstances. The offensive odour t\\fj exhale, as well as imbibe—the impossibili¬ 
ty of washing them--^their imparting a stain to other clothes, and to the body, when 
in a state of moisture, render them disagreeable alike to the spectator and to the wear¬ 
er. The disciples of Hygeiain this country have long since lain aside their Europe¬ 
an livery, and there seems no reason why the other twain of the ** three black sis¬ 
ters. law, physic, and divinity," should not extend the same indulgence to their 
votaries of the cloth and of the gown, whose occupations peculiarly expose them to 
the pernicious influences of bad air and crowded assemblies. 

2 .—Chinese Method tifmaJHnff Gongs and Cymbals. 

[Extractedfrom the Chinese Encyclopedia called rten-Xro?^-Jtoi-«jc,by Stanislab 

JuLiax. Annales de Cbimie. Nov, 1833.] 

• Copper, for musical instruments, must be alloyed with pure mountain tin, per¬ 
fectly devoid of lead, Th<; proportion for gongs* {loj is eight lbs. of copper and two 

* The French word is but in India we underatand by that CxpressioB a 

native drum.—En. 



Miacdlan^ws* 
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.1^* of lin. For 8malll)ells and oymbalsr the two metala must be |mrer than for 

gpngB. 

The gong; must not be cast of the necessary form, and afterwards forged under 
the hammer: but ^rst a thick disc must be cast, then cut round and forged. If 
large, the instrument must be laid on the ground, and four or live workmen em* 
ployed to hammer it. By degrees it spreads and rises on the edges, when it be¬ 
gins to give out sounds like those of a musical cord from the points struck by the 
cold hammers. 

In the centre of the plate a boss or knob is left, on which the blow is to be 
given two sorts of sound are recognised, the male and female, depending on th« 
form and projection of the boss. 

On doubling the blows of the hammer, the instrument gives out a grave tonp/ 

To this unsatisfactory extract M. Darcet has appended a note, of which the fol« 
lowing is the purport. 

The analysis of seven tam-tanuven^ 22Chinese cymbals confirmed the composition 
stated of 80 copper + 20 tin* : it contains no bismuth. This compound metal is well 
known to be as brittle as glass, and far from submitting to the hammer after be¬ 
ing cast it would hardly bear the blow of a striker. Moreover it is more brittle when 
heated, andmay then be pulverised. This alloy is also dense, the fracture a fine grain 
like belUmetal, whereas the gongs and cymbals are of less specific gravity, a fi¬ 
brous structure, and a colour similar to that of an alloy of 90 C. + 10 T, or gun 
metal: they may be hammered out and bent with ease. 

It is evident, therefore, that there must be some secret in the fabrication of these 
instruments, and this M. Darcet supposes to be the mode of tempering. In 
fact he finds that the alloy in question raised to a cherry-red heat, and then plunged 
into cold water, assumes all the properties of the tam-tam and cymbal metal 
This skilful chemist has constructed more than 6U pair of cymbals thus, and 
always found the simple expedient successful. The Chinese account is entirely 
silent as to any %ich treatment of the alloy. 

After tempering, however, the alloy is still much too brittle to he worked under 
the hammer:—the Chinese workmen must therefore have deceivedjUhe author of 
the article ; and the translator is also at fault in supposing that it is more easily 
forged hot. . 

The method followed in China is thus conjectured by M. Darcet : An exact mo¬ 
del of the instrument required in lead or pewter is first madef, over which a mould 
of sand or clay is made. The alloy is fused, cast into an ingot, remelted and cast 
into the. mould}. 

The cast is then dressed (dbarb^e) and tempered like steel. The tone may be 
regulated by the highor or lower temper given, or by gentle blows over the surface 
to shape and finish it. France now rivals China in the excellence of her cymbals 
and tam-tains. 


*This isalsothe composition of the Japanese mirrors. See Journal As. Soc. vol. i. 
p. 243 .—Eb. 

t Thi|hia a very common practice in India.—En. 

X Frfl^^iy the Indian mode of attaching the mould to the top of the crucible is fol- 
Xowa^'djj^by this means it U, wfirmed and receives the metal freely.—E b. 
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lX,-^Catalogut Birds (sysUmaiicaWy arranged) of the Basoria}, Grallatoriah and 
Natatorial Orders, observed inthe VtiJihun by Lieut,•Colonel W. 11. Sykks. Bombay 
Artny, F, L, S,, If, Z, S,, 8(c, &fc, 

[Continued from p. 543.] 

Okuer III. RASORES, IlL 
Fam. Columbida, Leach.-^Genus PHUnopus, Swains. 

138* Ftilinoj>u 8 EtPUiNSTONii. PHI, suprvt fuscO'-brunneus ; corpore infrh, capite, 
coloquc cinerets ; cervice nigrOf plumis ad apices guttd albd nolatis ; tn^ersrapuho 
rubineo t colh pectoreque smaragdinOf uropygio cinereo, nitentibus; remigum 2daf 
SU<E, 4ittB et pogoniis exicrnis excavatis, 

/Wdes ochraceo-fiavae. Longitado rorpom iO.3 unc., 5.5. 

This very hue bird, forming a link between the proper and Ktntfpn, hua 

quite the iiguve and air of Ptilinopus porpliyreus, figured in Stephriiji^ vol. 14. 
(Oolumha porphyrea, Keinw., Temm., PI. Col. 106 ;} but is much larger ; it is 
a rare bird ia Dukhun, and met with only in the dense woods of the Ghauts. 

"* Not gregarious. Stony fruit found in the stomach. Sexes alike. Flight very 
" ' rapid. The lateral akin of the toes is very much developed. 

Genua Columba, Auct. Pig.*on, 

J3d->CoiiUMBA Meena. Cot. capite, coUOjinterscapuUo, gastraoquesafurai^ vinaceis^ 
ventre dilutiore; crisso, caudaquetegminibus inferiorihus apieeque atbis; tergo uro* 
pygioque ardosiaceis ; camia snperioribus ad apices otnacm; scapularilms 

alaramque tegminibus myris, castaneo lafv marginaiis t remiyihus cauddque fusco* 
brunneis, illis custaneo marginatis; tegminibus atarum inferiorihus cinereisi collo 
nirinque nigro maculato, plumis carulescenti-albido ad apices 

Fcem. Crisso dilute vinaceo; tegminibus cauda inferiorihus pallide ctneretr; rectrU 
cibwt 4 intermediis albo haud ferminatis. 

Irides aurautiactt!. Rostrum /)ede&*que flavescentes. Longitudo corporis 8 unc. 
cauda 5.2. 

Brown and Chestnut Dove. Hhutgah of the Mahrattas. 

This species might be mistaken for the European Col. Turtur, but on comparisoni 
is found to diifer in the whole liead, neck, shoulders, breast, and belly, being 
richer vinaccous; in the back and rump being ash, and vent and under tail* 
coverts in the female U(jht cinereous ; in the four upper tail-feathers in the 
female being red brown without white tips ; in the upper tail-coverts being tip¬ 
ped with faint chestnut; in the forehead and chin not being dull white ; in 
orange iridrs instea<l of yellow; and finally in its greater size. Gregarious. 
Found only in the woods of the Ghauts. Webs of 2ud and 3rd quUU narrowed 
as in the Ptilinopus. 

140. Columba figrina, Temm., Pig. PI. 43. Surat Tur/2e. 

M. Temaiinck’s figure does not sufficiently develope the dove-cofoured or ochrey 
tips to the feathers of the back and wing-coverts, and the tips of the centre 
feathers the tail are coloured reddish instead of being white. A remarkable 
feature ini this bird is unnoticed In the description of it, namely, the elongated 
and subnlated tail; unlike the lost or most other species of Dove, instead of 
widening towards the tip, it is widest at the^basc when closed, and gradually 

narrows to tbe extremity; in fact, |acli feather is subulate, Irides lake colour 

or pinkish red. Sexes exactly alike. Found on the skirts of the woods in the 
Ghauts. Length, inclusive of tail, 12 inches : tail, 5 inches. 

141. Columba humitis, Temm., PI. Col. 258 et 25P. Columbe terrestre. 

M. Temminck says that this bird ** vit habituellemeut k terre," but from long 
observation, Colonel Sykeb can testify that this supposed habit Is no more 
characteristic of this species than of any otl;^r Dove in his possession. Grega* 
rious. Not an inhabitant of the woods, but affecting mango-tree groves in the 
neighbourhood of cultivation. Length, inclusive of tail, 9.4 inches; tail 3.4. 
TaU, as in the last species, narrower at the extremity than at the base when 
closed. 

142. Columba risona, Linn. La Tourterelle ci , collier du Sdnigat, Buff. Ois. 2, 550 

and 553. pi. 26. Pi. £nl. 161 & 244. Le V^., OU, d*Afr. 6. pi. 268. 

Length, inclusive of tail, 13.5 luches : tail 5 inches. Gregarious, and common in 
the open country. Sexes alike. In spite of the proverbiu gentleness of the Dove, 
Colonel Syres has seen these birds fighting with tbe most inveterate hostility; 
seizing each other by the bill, and rolling upon the ground together. Outerwebs 
of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th qpiUfe8«.ners hollowed. 

143. Columba Cambayensis, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. sp. 56. Temm., Pig. pi. 46. 

Colonel Sykes’s bird is identical with the species figured in M.TKMMiNCK’aplate, 
but it does not correspond with the description of the Cel. Cambayensis of Shaw, 
Tol. ii. p. 79, This species is distinguished from all other Doves with which 
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Colonel Sykes has met, hy the square red ^ts on the black patches on the side 
of the neck. Sexes alike. Frequents gardens and stable-yards; Length, in¬ 
clusive of tail, 11.8 inches : tail 5.5 inches. ^ - 

144. Columba (Eniis^ XAnn. Stock Pigfton, Pcrrica of the Mahrattas. 

The most common bird in the Dukbnn, congregating in flocks of seores, and a 
constant inhabitant of every old dilapidated building. Colonel Sykes saw the 
same species on board ship on the voyage to England, brought from China. 
Jrides, orange. Sexes alike. Length, inclusive of tail, 14.3 inches: tail 4,3 
inches. 

The Dnkhun bird differs from the European species In the bill being block instead 
of'pale red, in the utter want of white or black in the quills, the want of white 
in the tail-feathers, and in the legs being brown instead of black. As t^se 
differences are permanent, they might justify a specific name being applied to the 
Dukhvn Pigeon, 

Fam. PhasimidiTt Vigors. — Genus McleagriSf Linn. Turkeg, 

145. AieUagris OathpacOf Linn. ' ' 

The Turkeg is met with only in the domestic state : it is reared in great numbws 

by the Portuguese. 

Genus PavOf Auct. ' 

146 . Pare Linn. Pea^fowL J/oAr of the Mahrattas. ’ / , 

The wild Pea-tou t is abundant in the dense woods of the Ghauts : it is readiW do-' 

mesticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Dukhnn have considerable flclcHs 
of them. On a comparison with the bird as domesticated in Europe, the latter is 
found, both male and female, to be ab^^olutcly identical with the wild bird of 
India. Iridcsy intense red brown. 

0<inus GaUus, Driss. 

_ 147. GaUus gigantm, Temm., Gall, Ind. 633. 

Known by the name of the Kulm Cork by Europeans in India. Met with only as 
B domestic bird; and Colonel Sykks has reason to believe that it is not a native 
of India, but has been introduced by the Mussulmans from Sumatra or Java. 
The Ms of the real game bird should be whitish, or straw-yellow. Colonel 
Sykes landed two cocks and a hen in England in Juue, 1831 : they bore the win¬ 
ter well. The hen laid freely, and has reared two broods of chickens, llie cock 
has not the shrill clear pipe of the domestic bird, and his scale of notes appeal’s 
more limited. A cock in the possession of Colonel Sykks stood 26 inches high 
to the crown of the head, but they attain a greater height. Length from the 
tip of the bill to the insertion of the tail 23 inches. Hen, one third smaller tbaii^, 
the male. Shaw very justly describes the habit of the cock, of resting, when 
tired, on the first joint of the leg. 

148« GaVus Sonneratii, Teinm. Gall. liid. 659. Jungle Cock, Rahn Komrah of the ; 
Mahratfks. 


Very abundant in the woods of the western Ghauts, where there are either two' 
species or two very strongly marked varieties; In the valleya at 2000 feet above 
the sea, Sonnerat^s species is found, slender, standing high 6u the legs, aud 
with the yellow cartilaginous spots on the feathers even in the female. In the 
belts of wood on the sides ^of the mountains, at 4000 feet above the sea, there i& 
a short-legged variety ; the mule a great deal of red in his plumage, which 
Son7terat*s has not; the female is of ft reddish brown colour, and is without car¬ 
tilaginous spots at all; in fact, the female of this variety is the Gall, Stanlegii 
of Mr. Gbay’s * Illustrations.' Eggs exactly like those of the domestic fowl in 
form and colour, but less In size. The wild hen would appear to sit on a much 
smaller number of eggs than the domestic, as Colonel Sykks shot a hen upon her 
nest in which were only three eggs, and the process of incubation had evidently 
commenced some days. In the craw and stomach of many birds nothing what¬ 
ever was found, excepting the seeds of a stone-like hardness called Job^s tears 
(Coix barbata,J /ridesr brownish deep orange. The crow or call of this species 
is like that of the Bantam Cock, 
t49. Gallus domestieus, Ray. PAonanus Oallus cristatuSf Linn. 

The domestic fowl is SO abundant in the Dukhun, that in parts of the country not 
much frequented by Europeans, Colonel Sykes has bought from eight to twelve 
j^-growii fowls for two shillings. Many of the hens, particularly of the villages 
in are not to be distinguished from the wild bird; excepting only 

thd want of the cartilaginous spot on the wing-coverts. 

W Horio, Temm., Gall. Ind. 660, Briss., Orn. 1. 174. 
supposed species very frequently occurs accidentally in the Dukhun. Although 
!£;.^^;^^Mghtly, the black fowl is very sweet eating. 

Galitts crispuSf Temm., Gall. Inu. 661. Briss. Om. 1. 173* pi. 17. 
r Occurs accidentally like the last variety. 
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Genus Numxda^ Linn» Pintado. 

152. Numida Meleagrie^ Linn. Guinea Fowl. 

Met with ouly in the domestic state, and hved almost exdusively by Europeaa 
gentlemen. Thrives as well as in its native country. ^ 

Fam, Tetraonida^ Leach.—Geniia Cotarnle^ Cuv. 

163. Coturnix dacfylisonans, Temm., Gall. Ind, 740. Tetrao Co/«mw, Linn. SysL 
Nat. 1. 278, 20* Lohah of the Mahrattas. Large Grey Qunil. ' 

Rare in the Dukhun, and found only in pmrs in tufts of grass near watcr-coursca 
and ponds. Resembles the Qnaif of Europe in size and plumage : the iridts arc 
dusky red or reddish brown, like those of the European bird, which by mistake 
are described in Shaw sis yellow. Female a little larger than male : one female 
measured 8 inches, inclusive of tail of 2 inches, but tins was a large bird. I’eri- 
od of incubation in the monsoon. 

154. Co/urniar to/ih's, Steph., 11. 306. Perdix texliliSf Temm., Pi. 35. Perdix Coro. 

mandelicaj Latii., Ind. Orn. 2. 054. 38. Black speckled-^breasted Quai^ 

/rides, dusky red. Length 0.1 inches, inclusive of tail of 1,5 inch. In pairs in the 
monsoon ; gregarious tlie rest of the year. Very abundant in Jowaree fields, 
(Androyogon Sorghunx.) 

155. COTOHNIX ARaooNOAti. Cof. snprh ^'ufescenti-hrunneayfaseiisangusfisdiluih 

Jerrugineis notafa; infra sordide alba, fasciis eqitidistayitibus uigris; froute 
toque ferniijineis; strigd superciUari rufesccntualbidd. 

Foem. Fasciis mag\s obscuris. 

Irides fuseo-rubne. Rostrum nlgnim. Longitudo corporis 5 war., caudat I..5. 
Always gregarious; frcciucnting only rocky places, or amidst low bushes. Tlie 
covey n^es with a startling whirl. Flight very short. Pugnacious, and used 

by tbe natives for combat. 

156. CoTURNix Pent AH. Cat. suprh saturate brurmea; infrh njescenii-albidd nigro 

fasciata; centre ertsso^ue albido-ferrugineis; interscapullio scupuhinbusque niyro 
maculatia, plumarum rhachihus ditutli jlavis { remigihus brunneis pallUie ferrugineo 
maeulaiis} strigd superciUari sordid^ albd; mento rufescente. 

Foem, Jnfrhrufescensj baud fasciata { plumarum rhaehibus albis. 
hides ochraceo-bninnca:. Rostrum rufesccnti-hruniicum. Pedes flavescentes* 
Longitudo corporis 5.3 uuc., Caudte 1.7* 

Has the habits and somewhat the appearance of the last species, but is found 
only on the most elevated table-lands and slopes of the mountains, amidst reeds 
and grass. Colonel Sykks^s specimens w^erc shot at 4000 feet above the sea. 

157. CoTUUNix i5RYTHiiouHYNcnA, Cfd. suprit snlurailt brunneoy in/rA dilnth 

castanca, nigro (prattcr venfreni medium) undequaque guttata maculaiaque^ srapu~ 
larium maculis maximis, pectoris giUtis minimis; scapularium tcgminuunque alarum 
cuperiorum alho fusciatarum rhachibus albiStCrueem efformanlibus i remigu/njHim 
goniis externis rufescenti facialis maculatisque: froute nigro ; •SUigd froniali 
utrinque suprh oculum produetd guldque albis. 

Feem. FrontSf strigd inde ad utritmque latus duefd, guldque dilutP castanets. 

Irides obscur^ Huvo-uchracea:. Rostrum rubrum. Longitudo corporis 5 unc., 
caudee 1.5. 

Colonel Sykks has found this very handsome bird only in the valley ofKarleb, 
where it frequents the same grmuid as the hlad Partridge (Perdix picta). Gre¬ 
garious and abundant. In closing lus notices of the Quat7«, Colonel Sykjsb 
mentioned that grass seeds constitnte their principal food. 

Genus PerdiXf Biss. PartHdge. 

158. Perdix pieta^ Jard, & Selby, PI. 150. 

This is called the black partridge in Dukhuu, by Europeans. It affects uncultivated 
tracts in the country, covered with tufts of rank grass and low bushes, where it 
is abundant. Colonel Sykes has never met with It in gardens. The call of the 
male is a kind of broken crow. Sexes exactly alike. Trides^ reddish dark-brown. 
Length, inclusive of tail, 10 inches : tail 2*5 inches. Does not roost on trees. 

Genus Francolinus, Steph, FrancoHn. 

169, Francolinus Ponticeriawus^ Steph. 11. 321. Perdix Pontiemiana, Lath., Ind. Ora* 
2.649. 18. Temm,, PI, Col. 213. Ferruginous and Grey FrancoHn. Teetur of 
the Mahrattas, 

Called a partridge in the Dukhun, where it is one of the most common birds, fre-^ 
quanting gardens and cultivated lands, Irides intense red brown. Length, inclusive 
of tail, 14 inches : tail 3.6 inches. Not met with in the Ghauts, unless m well 
cultivated valleys, and not at all on the mountfuiis. Roosts on trees; and Colonel 
Sykes has on more than' one occasion shot them on trees during the daytime ; 
but this is a rare occurrence. 

[To be continued.'] 
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AeeoiaU of the Territory and Inhabitants of Nan*ng^ tn the 
Malayan Penvmla. By Lieut, J. T, Nkwbold, 2Zrd Reghnent^ 
Madrae HiStlos Infantry, 


2lEWOj7raj7^,--^NaQiQg is aa inland territx>ry; its mean length north 
Wi about forty miles, by an average of ten in bieadth, giving 

400 square miles. The boundary to tlie northward was never clearly 

defined till the 8th of January, I8d3, when Mr. Wbsterhout, the 


intendent of Naning, came np to Sanjie Seepoot, a village near 
frontier, to meet the Rumbowe chief**, with a view of determining 
respective boundaries of the two territories. 

An agreement was here drawn up, and signed by tb^Raja Muda, 
HhM Raughulu of Rumbowe, Maharaja Lilah, and the eight Sukus, 
and by Mr. Wkstjcrhoot and two witnesses on the part of Government. 

The boundary line agreed on, commences at Qualla Sunjie Getnee, 
thence to Bukit Bertram, thence ,to Bukft Jelatang to BuKit Fattooa, 
thence to Jeerat Gunjie, Lubo Talan, Duson Feringie, Dusoo Kapar, 
and Coloo Sunga, to Bukit Puttoos*. By this arrangement a spot 
fertile in tin, and a small access of territory, have been gamed to Go¬ 
vernment. 


* The bouadariei of Xaniag with Johole and Malacca have been ftxed, since 
thcT writing oi this memoii>-witb the former, the hue extends frcHtt Bukit PutCOos 
to Bukii Battang Malacca, and terminates at Monnt Qphir. The hue 

commences at Mount Ophir* and thence taking a south-westerly Juiection, passes 
through Rambotaa Qading, Battle Bokawat, Bukit lanaat, Bukit Badosie, ^klt 
Panchoor, Pankalan Sompit, Qualla Suiq^qkettye, Campong KodUa Ftoho^ Bhndo 
Sassam, Pondo Panjang, Pondo Battu, B^t jKaya Ajrang, Buldt Pembegiuis, 
Ramoun Cbmo Kechil, and Tebbing TtogOt. Trotu TehbUig 15ugUi to QuaUa 
Londoo, the Rumbowe river is thb bonudary between Nabiag aud Rtunbowe to 
Qiudla Sorgie Gernee* 

3 H 
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This line with part of Johole and Mount Ophir forms the eastern 
and northern boundary ; to the southward, Nanini^ is bounded by the 
Malacca and Assahan territory; on the west by Malacca, and the left 
branch of the Lingie or Runibowe river. 

The face of the country presents an undulating extent, inter^^persed 
with high knolls thickly clothed with jungles ; the hollows, or rather 
flats between these undulations, where the water lodges in the rainy 
season, average 70 or 80 yards in width, and either form a swamp or 
paddy-ground, according to the industry or otherwise of the natives 
in the vicinity. 

tf 

The soil on the high grounds is red and gravelly generally; on the 
flats, soft and whitish. Pipe-clay is found in some parts, as also a rich . 
black .soil. 

Naping has only three streams, scarcely to he called rivers—Sungie 
Rumbowe, Sungie Malacca, and Sungie Londoo; of these, the Rum- 
bowe stream is much the largest. It enters Naning from Rumbowe 
near Qualla Maraboo, whence It makes its exit into the Malacca terri¬ 
tory, a little below the place where it receives the waters of Sungie 
Londoo, It is here nearly 16 yards broad, and passable for troops in 
drv weather. In the rains it is not fordable. 

Trees thrown across here and there constitute the only bridges: 
boats come up, but their supply is precarious. 

This and the Lingie river unite below Sempong, a tongue of land 
belonging to Rumbowe, which is formed by the division of the two 
streams, aboift six miles below the north-western extremity of Naning, 
and nearly midway between it and the sea, where it empties itself, 
dividing the Malacca and Salengore territories about 24 miles to the 
northward of Malacca. Up to Sempong its mean breadth is 180 
fathoms: soundings at the mouth (high-water and spring-tides) seven 
and eight fathoms. The tide barely reaches to the Naning terri¬ 
tory. 

Sungie Londoo is a small stream taking its rise at Bukit Kayu Arang, 

or the Ebony Hills in the Malacca territory. It enters Naning near 
Cahow, taking an almost northerly course, and emptying itself into the 
Rumbowe river below Si Maraboo. 

Sungie Malacca is formed of two branches, taking their rise, the one 
in the hills of Rumbowe, the other near Battang Malacca, in Naning ; 
they unite near Sabang, taking a westerly direction, and quitting Nan¬ 
ing near Sungiepattye, fall into the sea at Malacca, having an embou- 
churpof about 16 yards wide. In the wet season it is navigable for pro¬ 
vision and baggage boats to Ching in Malacca, and thence by Malayan 
.jeanoes (sampans) to Sabang in Naning. 
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Throughout Naning it is fordable in dry weather, but not in the 
rains; it i» crossed at short distances by the usual Malay rude foot 
bridges. 

Its bed is generally sand and gravel; the banks grassy and sandy; in 
some parts steep. Besides these streams, there are many small rivulets 
not Worthy of notice. 

^^The native roads are merely foot-paths# cut and cleared constantly by 
the Malays as they pass along with their Parangs, which a Malay is 
seldom or hcver without. 

There are vestiges of a road here cut by Colonel Farquhar, from 
Malacca to Sabang in Maning, which it enters near Malacca Sinda; 
,btit from neglect it is little better than the native foot-paths. 

The Malay roads run over the bunds of the paddy-fields, which fre¬ 
quently break down, leaving a deep puddle, over which they throw a 
bamboo or two as a bridge; their streams and rivulets boast of nothing 
better than a couple <if trees felled carelessly across their course, with 
sometimes a slight bamboo as a hand-rail. 

These paths if little travelled on by the Malays are liable to seri¬ 
ous obstruction, particularly in a military point of view, from the 
numerous forest trees blown down by the wind, or falling through the 
decay of age. 

1‘^ave seen in a remote ]iart of this countrv, the path as effectually 
barricaded by this accidental obstruction, as if a body of Malays had 
been at work to cut off our communications. ^ 

A military road of communication between Taboo (tihe wretched 
capital of Abdui:. Sybd, situated nearly on the frontier of Naning), 
was opened during the operations in 1832, following in parts the old 
Malay foot-path. It enters Naning at Sungiepattye, passes through 
Alor Gajah (now Fort SisMOKu,j.our chief military post), over the 
shoulder of the hill of Bukit sa Booseh to Taboo, where it terminates 
about three and a half miles from “ Kubur Feringie,” (the ancient 
tomb of a Portuguese in the jungle,) on the Runibowe froi^'er, to which 

territory a path through a dense forest leads. ^ 

The Taboo road was constructed on excellent principles, for the 
service for which it was intended ; a thick and lofty forest has been 
cleared to the extent of from 70 to 100 paces on either side, preclud¬ 
ing the possibility of trees falling or beii^, felled aerbss. The low un¬ 
derwood in the intermediate epace was butnt so as to afford the lurk-' 
iog Malay no shelter. Brushwood and br^ches of trees, secured 
either side, by strong ptlefi^ and laj^ts of gravel-thrown over the 
wholej enable tim guns and prqri^ion to, pass with jsase the 

numerous Sawahs and marshes. . 

3 u 2 
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From the Naning road, at its entrtince into t^e Nantag territory at 
Sungiepattye, branches another nearly due west, leading to Suogie 
Baru, a cultivated district, distant about nine miles. This hiui beeit 
constructed since the cessation of hostilities. ^ Another road to Sahang, 
(one of the most populous places in Naning, and a military post, about 
four miles from Alor Gajah,) branches off in an easterly direction. 
From Sabang there is a bullock road to Tabooug, the most easterly^^lbl. 

^ _ -*• * * I' 

the Naning outposts, eight miles distant from Sabang; also aban^ 
road to Taboo, which joins the road from Alor Gajah, shortly aftie^ 
entering the Taboo lines. From Sabang are also roads to the outpoiM: 
of Qualla Rena and Pellowe, three or four miles distance from ihexide^ 
Water is plentiful, and may easily be got, two or three feet below 
the surface, on the slope of the rising grounds. It is often (rf.an 
dulouB mineral taste, but is not accounted unhealthy by Europeans.. 

There is a hot sulphureous mineral spring near Sabang, the water 
of which is esteemed by the Malays as very beneficifil in cutaneous 
* diseases. I have rarely passed without seeing some diseased native 
laving his contaminated person in the steaming liquid. There is ^so 
a hot-spring in the jungle near Taboo; the natives say that the temper* 
rature of this is much greater than that of the Sabang spring. I have 
not been able to discover that a volcano has ever existed in Naning, 
nor are there any volcanic remains visible. < 

A small portion of gold is, I understand, to be found in Naning, 
an4 tin in considerable quantities; hut it wants a more industrious and 
energetic population to turn these advantages to account. Mr. W^e- 
TBRHOUT, Superintendent of Naning, has established a tin mine at 
Loudie, about two and a quarter miles from Taboo; of the produce of 
which and the ore I possess very favorable specimens. The charcoa.1 
used by the Malays for ro&sting a^d smelting the ore is that of the 
Compas and Kamounin wood. The following is a translation of the 
simple Malay mining process, given me by a Malay miner :—** Excavate 
the ground to the depth of a man; if there be ore, you will find it like 
small dark stones; then make a channel to drain off the water. This 
done, construct a furnace, like the one used in burning lime, with a 
funnel beneath, to allow the fused metal to escape : heap it with the ore 
and Compas or Kamounin charcoal, set fire to and blow it, and the me¬ 
tal is produced.’* Straits tiu is now selling at 13^ dollars to 14f, and 
Banca, from 15 to 151-, per picul. The natives* mines are very super- 

more than from six to twelve feet deep, and as many in 
and width. Tha^pi'oeess will be/more fully described hereafter. 

' produce a^d Trade ,—^The chief produce of Naning is rice, timber, 
and fruits ; of the former, the produce averages 70 gantams to one 
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BOWD. There is one crops year.. The inhabitants carry on a trade 
with Malacca* in timber for house-buildup, and in fruit ; the rip^ is 
generally used in home consumption. 

Gambler, ratans, 21 varieties of Kaladi* jaggery, dammer, together 
with a small quantity of pepper, pdn and betel, marabow, compas, 
ebony, and kamounin wood, with wood-oil* and a little inferior colFee 
are. likewise found ; pepper and gambier were much more cultivated 
tiian at present, the diminution is to be ascribed to the present low 
prices these two articles bear in the market. 

Pepper to pay well ought to fetch seven dollars per picul, the price 
nbw varies between live and six. Gambier sells at 3 and 3^ dollars ; 
it has been stated that Naning produces annually three hundred picuU 
of tin* sixteen thousand gantamsof paddy, and a quantity of coir-ropes, 

Sago* Nibang* Ranjow, Areca, and Jack trees are plentiful. 

I possess lists of ten different varieties of cocoanut trees, of which 
the Klapa Logie," a sweet cocoanut, is most esteemed. 

Also thirty-nine varieties of plantain, of which the " Pisang Berangan''. 
and Pisang Raja" are the best; the odoriferous Dorian is accounted 
by Malays the first fruit in the world. There are two or three varieties 
of it in Naning, of which the Dorian Tambago," and the “ Kapatah 
Gaj^b," or the “ Elephant’s Head,” are held the greatest delicacies. The 
^ Mangis or Mangosteen grows in Naning. an excellent fruit, of which 
I do not hear that there is more than one variety; Pine-apple, Rambo- 
xtan, (two varieties) the Duka, the Fampony* the Sangoeh, (three varie¬ 
ties,) the Dalimah, and about fifty others, of which I havejists,' as well 
as most of the jungle trees, with the native mode of cultivation, which 
for the sake of brevity are omitted. 

There are forty-five species of trees in the jungle, of which the fruit 
is edible, and of which the Naningites availed themselves during the 
late disturbances. There are fourteen varieties of oranges and leipuns* 
and sixteen varieties of yam. and twenty three of culinary vegetables. 

Naning produces most of the animals to be met with on the Malay 
Peninsula; amongst the principal of which are the elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros, and tapir, (rare) a variety of tigers, tiger cats, leopards, monkeys* 
bears, aligators, and guianaa, and an endless variety of birds—the Ax- 
gus pheasant, the peacock pheasant, rhinoceros-hornbill, humming birds, 
and a large vampyre bat called the Kaluwang. Snipes are common; 
but the hare and common partridge are not to be met with. There are 
a great variety of snakes, and one or two of deer ; two varieties exce^- 
ingly minute, termed by the Malays the " Randok" and Napu* the 
of which is dried and eaten. 
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The Malays in Naning not cultivate more rice than k absolutely 
nccci<sary for their private wantSr and the portion annually given up 
to the Panghulu: this Is generally cut in February and March. The 
principal grain dUtricU are Sabang and Malikie. The Panghulu de* 
pended on these places in a good measure for his supplies. Fire-arms 
and gun-powder are scarce. 

Carriage is got with dlfhcalty and expense iu Naning. CoulLea at^ 
the best means of ti unsporting baggage. 

The Malays aie de-^picable as an enemy in open ground, or at close 
quartern, (except the rare Amok,) seldom or never trusting their persons 
from the protection of a breast-work or trees; when they retreat, they 
plant RaiigoAvs (a sort of wooden caltrop) in their rear. During a 
war which lasted two month's, behind breast-works, between the chief 
of Rumbowc and a confederacy of minor chiefs against him, nfter a 
large expenditure of powder and a disastrous list of bursten Lilahs^ 
the bills of mortality actutilly amounted to two casualties. In short, 
their plan is one of incessantly harassing the line of communication, 
stockading and rcti eating : the best, in fact, they could adopt in 
a country covered with forest, and where every tree is a stroiig-holdi 
and every road a defile. 

Taboo is the only decidedly unhealthy post to Europeans; o^ the 
officers who remained there, any length of time, one alone escaped 
fever. 

situated, not low, but surrounded by lofty bills, covered with 
jangle, which, perhaps by impeding the free circulation of air. may 
contribute to its character for unhealthiness ; which it also bears from 
the natives themselves. 

The climate of the interior is not favorable to the long occupation 
of the country by Indian troops; at ^11 events thev would require fre¬ 
quent reliefs. Fever and an obstinate ulcer attacking the legs, are 
their principal enemies; a slight scratch without attention being diffi¬ 
cult to heal. 

The ulcer attacks the Malays also; they coll it tokah; they 

also have a species of Icproty called kusta, and a disease, 

like cholera, called angin tdawan, or the '* Wind of Pesti- 

^nceboth of these last are deemed incurable in Naning, and the 
Wnjibrtanate sufferer is generally deserted by his friends in his greatest 
or driven into the jungle to perish, as an outcast. Katumbohan 
or fimall-pox, is prevalent, I have not heard that inoculation 
Vy«cmation. is known to the natives; at all events, it is not practised; 
Ih^'^dse r^g^atin^ medicinesT 


* * 
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Population and Revenue .—The census of 1829» gives the population 
of Naning at 3,458 souls, of whom 1,800 are capable of bearing ai-ms, 
and 911 houses. The revenue is derived from its produce, and has 
been estimated before tlie war at 3,000 dollars per annum ;—this is 
probably above the average. 

The Panghulu levied an annual tribute, formerly, from every house 
of five gantams of rice, and two fowls, and two cocoannls*. . 

The principal villages arc those of Sabang, Taboo, Chirara Pootih, 
Malikie, Battang, Malacca, Siingie Seepoot, and Brissoo Sabang, 
with the small campon gs around, contain 148 houses; they present 
similar features to other Malay villages ;^he houses are situated near the 
edges of paddy fields, and jgvisible at a distance froiix the number of 
cocoanut and other fruit trees, by which, as well as a Paggah fence, 
they are usually surrounded; they are straggling, and one village runs 
into another, in a manner from whicn it is impossible for a mere 
observer to know where the one ends, and the other commences. 

Taboo, the chief village and former place of residence of the ex- 
panghulu of Naning, lies about seven miles from our principal post, 
Alor Gftjjih, through an undulating country of jungly hills ftfl l Uncul¬ 
tivated rice-grounds. 

Alroat two and a half miles from camp (Alor Gnjah), crowning a 
small eminence, seventy yards to the left of the road, stood the stock¬ 
ade of Bukit Sabooseh, taken by Captain Poulton*s detachment on 
the 25th May, 1832. This position commanded the Taboo rp" \ ‘ 

Below this hill, on the Taboo side, lies the village ot Malikie, to 
which the expedition in 1831 penetrated. Farther on, about a mile, 
in a commanding position on the road, which gradually ascends to it, 
stood the stockade of Bukit Perliug; thence towards Taboo, the de- 
spent of the hill is very steep, and as usual, terminates at the foot, in 
•4p. uncultivated swampy rice-ground. 
vPerling was decidedly the strongest military position taken up by 
tfte enemy, and in some measure deserved the name The Key of 
Taboo,” bestowed on it, by the Panghulu. 

From this up to the Taboo lines, the country on the left bears traces 
of a better cultivation, and a once numerous population. 

The Taboo lines consist of a long mud wall, about eight feet high, 
and three or four thick, rivetted by stakes and branches of trees laid 
parallel to each other; this wall runs across the rice-grounds in thje 
front, on the edges of the raised ground, on which grows a thick cocoa- 
nut tope, forming the rear, and containing a^burial-ground, with seve¬ 
ral deserted houses ; the lines are 840 feet long. There is a bastion- 

* He also possessed the privile^s of Hu Dendin, Penguton, and Kapola Ayer* 
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like projection in the centre, the idea of which does the Malayan 
^^^Vitoban” credit. 

The left of the lines teiminates in an epaulment* flanked by a steep 
hilh whilst the right terminates with the tope in a deep swampy rice- 
ground. The rice-ground in front is traversed by a small rivulet, and 
flanked by jungle, in which were three small stockades; and on the left 
by steep wooded hills, on the bottom of which, near the edge of the tAgu* 
ground, runs the Alor Gajah road. 

In flront of the left of the lines rises Bukit Penialangan, or execution 
hiU. (so called from the ex-panghulu's selecting this as his ** place de 
grive/’) commanding the lines from right to left: some distance in reax 
of the burial ground is a mosque, and the building where the 
Taboh or great drum, whence the place derives its name. Was placed, r 
The Taboh itself has been displaced, and now lies broken on the groimd. i 
The sacred baths of the ex-Panghulu, little sheds, are near this. Here j 
the superstitious Malays were wont to seek a remedy for their maladies ^ 
fi'om the holy-water into which the sacred foot of the Panghulubad 
been* dipped. > 

The honse of tbe Panghulu was situated in the midst of an almost 

insulated cocoanut tope, and surrounded by a high stockade ot bamboo, 
with an imperfect mud breast-work. It has been pulled down bye^rder 
of Giovernmeat, partly, 1 understand, to do away with any superstitious 
idea entertained by the natives of the Panghulu's future return to it, 
^circumstance of its remaining standing. 

The village of Taboo itself is a small collection of Malay houses, not 
amounting to 30, surrounded as usual by topes of fruit trees, and shut 
in by lofty hills, mostly covered with forest; it is considered unhealtbjs 
as stated before ; there aie^^many idle superstitions connected with ite*'* 
environs. “* 






